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The  College  is  located  on  an  eighty-acre  campus  at 
the  corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Gifts  and  Bequests 

The  American  University  derives  its  income  from  endowments, 
from  the  gifts  of  its  friends,  and  from  student  fees.  Opportuni- 
ties in  great  variety  are  offered  those  who  would  like  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  work  of  this  institution  in  preparing  young  people  for 
lives  of  large  usefulness.  Above  all,  the  University  needs  additions  to  its 
unrestricted  endowments. 

Form  of  Bequest 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  University,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

or  its  successors,  forever,  the  sum  of dollars  to  be  invested 

as  a  part  of  the  permanent  endowment  fund,  and  the  income  thereof 
applied  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  University  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  work  of  the  University  as  may  seem  best. 
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Calendar 
ig38  Academic  Year  1937-38 

January  3,  Monday — All  class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

January  10-15,  Monday-Saturday — Registration  for  second  semester. 

January  20,  Thursday — Mid-year  examinations  begin. 

January  29,  Saturday — End  of  first  semester. 

January  31,  Monday — Last  day  of  registration  for  second  semester  with- 
out payment  of  late-registration  fee. 

February  1,  Tuesday — Second  semester  begins,  8:10  a.  m. 

February  5,  Saturday — Psychological  examination,  required  of  all  new 
students,  assembly  hall,  9  a.  m. 

February  14,  Monday — Last  day  for  admission  to  courses  for  the  second 
semester. 

February  22,  Tuesday — Washington's  Birthday ;  a  holiday. 

March  21,  Monday — Mid-semester  grade  reports  due. 

March  25,  Friday — Spring  vacation,  4  p.  m.  to  Monday,  April  4,  8:10  a.  m. 

April  4,  Monday — All  class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

April  13,  Wednesday — Campus  Day;  no  classes. 

April  17,  Sunday — Easter  Sunday. 

May  26,  Thursday — Final  examinations  begin. 

May  30,  Monday — Memorial  Day ;  a  holiday. 

June  5,  Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  6,  Monday — Annual  Commencement. 

jnoo  Academic  Year  1938-39 

September  16,  Friday — Registration  for  Freshman-Week  activities,  2  p.  m. 
September  17,  Saturday — Freshman  assembly  and  registration  for  college 

courses,  9  a.  m. 
September  19,  Monday — Examination  in  English,  required  of  all  freshmen, 

assembly  room,  9  a.  m. 
September  20,  Tuesday — Registration  of  former  students,  9  a.  m. 
September  20,  Tuesday — Psychological  examination,   required  of  all  new 

students,  assembly  room,  9  a.  m. 
September  21,  Wednesday — Opening     chapel,     Metropolitan      Memorial 

Church,  10:30  a.  m. 
September  22,  Thursday — All  classes  begin,  8:10  a.  m. 
October  10,  Monday — Last    day    for    admission    to    classes    for    the    first 

semester. 
November  14,  Monday — Mid-semester  grade  reports  due. 
November  24,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day;  a  holiday. 
December  17,  Friday — Christmas  recess  from  4  p.  m.  to  Tuesday,  January 

3,  8:10  a.  m. 
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January  3,  Tuesday — All  class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

January  9-14,  Monday-Saturday — Registration  for  second  semester. 

January  19,  Thursday — Mid-year  examinations  begin. 

January  28,  Saturday — End  of  first  semester. 

January  30,  Monday — Last  day  of  registration  for  second  semester  with- 
out payment  of  late-registration  fee. 

January  31,  Tuesday — Second  semester  begins,  8:10  a.  m. 

February  4,  Saturday — Psychological  examination,  required  of  all  new 
students,  assembly  hall,  9  a.  m. 

February  13,  Monday — Last  day  for  admission  to  classes  for  the  second 
semester. 

February  22,  Wednesday — Washington's  Birthday;  a  holiday. 

March  20,  Monday — Mid-semester  grade  reports  due. 

March  24,  Friday — Spring  vacation,  4  p.  m.  to  Monday,  April  3,  8  :10  a.  m. 

April  3,  Monday — All  class  work  resumed;  8:10  a.  m. 

April  9 ,  Sunday — Easter  Sunday. 

April  12,  Wednesday — Campus  Day;  no  classes. 

May  25,  Thursday — Final  examinations  begin. 

May  30,  Tuesday — Memorial  Day;  a  holiday. 

June  4,  Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  5,  Monday — Annual  Commencement. 

Academic  Year  1939-40 
September  15,  Friday — Academic  year   1939-40  begins. 


Administrative  Officers 

Joseph  M.  M.  Gray,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  B.A.,  Williamsport 
Dickinson;  B.D.,  Drew;  D.D.,  Baker;  Litt.D.,  Syracuse;  S.T.D., 
Dickinson. 

Lucius  Charles  Clark,  Chancellor  Emeritus.  B.A.,  Cornell  College; 
S.T.B.,  Boston;  D.D.,  Upper  Iowa. 

Herbert  E.  Walter,  Business  Manager.  Washington  School  of  Ac- 
countancy; Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

Raymond  Julius  Spaeth,  Assistant  Business  Manager  and  Bursar.  B.A., 
American;  M.B.A.,  Harvard. 

Elizabeth  L.  Carmichael,  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor.  B.A.,  Mary- 
land; M.A.,  American. 

Cora  Virginia  Thomas,  Secretary  to  the  Business  Manager.  B.A.,  Hood ; 
Washington  School  of  Secretaries. 

Kitty  Moss,  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Business  Manager.  Washington 
School  for  Secretaries. 

Mary  Lesta  Wakeman,  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Business  Manager. 
B.A.,  American.  

George  Benjamin  Woods,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    B.A., 

Northwestern;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 
Mary    Louise    Brown,    Dean    of    Women.     B.A.,    DePauw;    M.A., 

Michigan. 
Edward  William  Engel,  Director  of  Admissions.    B.S.,  Union;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Princeton. 
Marjory  Steuart  Golder,  Registrar  and  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the 

College.    B.A.,  Northwestern;  M.A.,  Columbia. 
Rita  M.  Lentz,    Assistant    Registrar.    American    University;    Strayer's 

Business  College. 
Margaret  Walker,  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.    Strayer's 

Business  College ;  B.A.,  American. 
Dorothy  Loftis,  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  American  University. 
Paul  Smith,  Director  of  Publicity.    B.A.,  Dickinson;  M.A.,  American. 
Irma  Zink,  Librarian.    B.A.,  California;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Columbia. 
Elizabeth  White,  Assistant  Librarian.   B.A.  in  L.S.,  George  Washing- 
ton. 
Mrs.  Pauline  Olds,  Hostess,  Women's  Residence  Hall. 
Marie  Van  Cleve,  Director  of  Food  Service  and  Dormitories.    B.S.  in 

Home  Economics,  Iowa  State. 
Florence  Slacer,  College  Nurse.    R.N.,  Sibley  Hospital,  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  American  University. 
Ruth  A.  Cooley,  College  Nurse.    R.N.,  Sibley  Hospital,  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  American  University. 
Wilbur  Parker,   Comptroller  of  Student   Council   Funds.      American 

University.  _ 


Faculty  for  1937-38 
Joseph  M.  M.  Gray,  Chancellor  of  the  University.    B.A.,  Williamsport 

Dickinson;  B.D.,  Drew;  D.D.,  Baker;  Litt.D.,  Syracuse;  S.T.D., 

Dickinson. 
George  Benjamin  Woods,  Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,  Northwestern;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 
Mary  Louise  Brown,    Dean    of    Women    and    Associate    Professor    of 

English.    B.A.,  DePauw;  M.A.,  Michigan. 
John  Edward  Bentley,  Professor  of  Philosophy.    M.A.,  Clark;  S.T.B., 

M.R.E.,  Boston;  Th.D.,  McGill. 
Will  Hutchins,  Professor  of  Art.   B.A.,  B.F.A.,  Yale. 
Walter  Francis   Shenton,   Professor   of  Mathematics.    B.A.,    M.A., 

Dickinson ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins. 
Delos  Oscar  Kinsman,  Professor  of  Economics.   B.L.,  Wisconsin;  M.A., 

Butler;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 
Wesley  M.  Gewehr,  Professor  of  History.  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chicago. 
C.  Henry  Leineweber,  Professor  of  German.   Ph.D.,  Fribourg. 
Aubert  Bain  Potorf,  William  Fraser  McDowell  Professor  of  Religion. 

B.A.,   West  Virginia  Weslevan;    B.D.,   Th.M.,   Th.D.,   Drew; 

D.D.,  Hamline. 
Leon  C.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Political  Economy.   B.A.,  LL.D.,  Ohio 

Wesleyan;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Harvard. 
Ben  A.  Arneson,  Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science.    B.A.,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 
Eugene  N.  Anderson,  Professor  of  European  History.    B.A.,  Colorado; 

Ph.D.,  Chicago. 
William  Bultman  Holton,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

Illinois. 
Theodore  Andersson,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.    B.A.,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Yale. 
Louis  Clair  Hunter,  Professor  of  History.   B.A.,  Knox;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Harvard. 
Jessie  Mary  Ferguson,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.   B.A.,  Chatta- 
nooga; B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State. 
Glenn  Francis  Rouse,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics.    B.A.,  Cornell 

College;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 
Lois  Miles  Zucker,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  B.A.,  M.A., 

Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Edward  William  Engel,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.   B.S.,  Union; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton. 
Lowell  F.  Huelster,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.   B.A.,  Lawrence; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Illinois. 
Ruberta  M.  Olds,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.  Ph.B.,  Chicago;  M.A., 

Columbia. 
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Merritt  C.  Batchelder,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.   B.A.,  Hillsdale; 

M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Iowa. 
Earl  Aubrey  Dennis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology.    B.A.,  Wooster; 

Ph.D.,  Chicago. 
Richard  H.  Bauer,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.    B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Chicago. 
Robert  See  Sackett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.    B.A.,  Miami; 

Ph.D.,  Yale. 
John  W.  McConnell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

B.A.,  Dickinson ;  Ph.D.,  Yale. 
Allan  J.  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.    B.S.  Econ.,  Pennsyl- 
vania; M.L.,  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh. 
Cornelia   M.   Cotton,   Instructor  in   Biology.    B.A.,   Cornell;    M.A., 

Syracuse. 
Donald  Weeks,  Instructor  in  English.   B.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Western 

Reserve. 
James  McLain,  Instructor  in  Choral  Music.    B.A.,  George  Washington; 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Louis  J.  Cabrera,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian.    B.A.,  Dubuque; 

M.A.,  Maine;  Graduate  Study,  Columbia. 
*Floyd  M.  Riddick,  Instructor  in  Political  Science.    B.A.,  Duke;  M.A., 

Vanderbilt;  Ph.D.,  Duke. 
Paul  Smith,  Instructor  in  English.    B.A.,  Dickinson;  M.A.,  American. 
Alton  A.  Lindsey,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Chemistry.   B.S.,  Allegheny ; 

Ph.D.,  Cornell. 
Stafford  Hendricks  Cassell,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.    B.A., 

American ;  Graduate  Study,  Penn  State. 
Gus  Welch,  Director  of  Athletics  and  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

for  Men.    B.S.,  Carlisle  Institute;  LL.B.,  Dickinson. 
Nadia  Zadolin,  Instructor  in  French.   Baccalaureat-es-Lettres,  Lausanne ; 

Licence-es-Lettres  (Diplome  d'Etat),  Lausanne;  Graduate  Study, 

Smith  and  Columbia. 
Doris   Snodgrass,   Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women.    B.A., 

Oberlin;  M.S.  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Wellesley. 
Edmund  Sereno  Ender,  Instructor  in  Band  and  Orchestra.   Graduate  of 
Music  Department,  Yale;  Graduate  Study,  Institute  of  Musical 

Art,  New  York  and  Berlin. 
John  W.  Crawford,  Instructor  in  Speech.    B.S.,  M.A.,  Northwestern. 
Louis  T.  Merrill,  Instructor  in  History.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wisconsin;  Ph.D., 

Chicago. 
Richard  Russel  Hutcheson,  Instructor  in  English  and  Speech.    B.S., 

Mansfield  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Peabody. 
*  Absent  on  leave, 
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Brent  D.  Allinson,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Political  Science.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Columbia. 

Raleigh  Barlowe,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Political  Science.  B.S.,  Wash- 
ington State  Agricultural  College ;  Graduate  Study,  American. 

Clarence  L.  Hodge,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Political  Science.  B.Ed., 
Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  Illinois. 

Joseph  Reed  Routten,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Political  Science.  B.A.,  Mis- 
sissippi State;  M.A.,  George  Washington. 

Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty 

Executive:  Dr.  Woods   {Chairman),  Dr.  Bentley,  Professor  Hutchins, 

Dr.  Shenton,  Dr.  Kinsman,  Dr.  Gewehr,  Dr.  Leineweber,   Miss 

Brown,  and  Mrs.  Golder. 
Admissions:  Dr.  Engel  (Chairman) ,  Dr.  Gewehr,  and  Mrs.  Golder. 
Curriculum:  Dr.  Woods  (Chairman) ,  Professor  Hutchins,  Dr.  Gewehr, 

Dr.  Holton,  and  Dr.  Andersson. 
Registration  and  Schedule:  Dr.  Woods   {Chairman),  Dr.  Shenton, 

Dr.  Holton,  and  Mrs.  Golder. 
Eligibility  and  Absence:  Dr.  Shenton   (Chairman),  Dr.  Potorf,  Miss 

Brown,  Dr.  Engel,  and  Mrs.  Golder. 
Social  Activities:   Miss  Brown   (Chairman),  Dr.   Potorf,  Dr.   Rouse, 

Miss  Olds,  and  Mrs.  Golder. 
Library:   Dr.   Kinsman    (Chairman),   Dr.    Shenton,    Dr.   Gewehr,   Dr. 

Leineweber,  Dr.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Rouse,  and  Dr.  Batchelder. 
Chapel:  Dr.  Bentley  (Chairman),  Dr.  Potorf,  and  Mr.  McLain. 
Lectures  and  Entertainments:  Professor  Hutchins  (Chairman) ,  Dr. 

Ferguson,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  McLain. 
Scholarships,   Honors,   and   Prizes:   Dr.  Woods    (Chairman),   Dr. 

Holton,  Miss  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Golder. 
Student  Publications:  Professor  Hutchins   (Chairman),  Dr.  Zucker, 

Dr.  Huelster,  Dr.  Batchelder,  and  Mr.  Smith. 
Student  Organizations:  Dr.  Shenton  (Chairman) ,  Dr.  Gewehr,  Miss 

Brown,  Dr.  Zucker,  and  Dr.  Dennis. 
Student   Petitions:  Dr.   Holton    (Chairman),   Dr.    Bauer,   and   Mrs. 

Golder. 
Athletics  for  Men:  Dr.  Gewehr    (Chairman),  Dr.  Potorf,  and  Dr. 

Engel. 
Memorial:  Miss  Brown  (Chairman),  Dr.  Potorf,  and  Miss  Olds. 
Auditing  of  Accounts  of  Student  Organizations:  Dr.   Huelster 

(Chairman),  and  Dr.  Fisher. 
Vocational  Counselling:  Dr.  Potorf    (Chairman),  Dr.  Sackett,  and 

Dr.  McConnell. 
Student  Aid  and  Employment:  Mr.  Walter  (Chairman),  Dr.  Woods, 

and  Mr.  Spaeth. 


College  Chapel 
1937 

Jan.     8      Mr.   D.  S.  Patterson,  Board  of  Temperance,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

Jan.   13     Dr.   Frederick   Brown   Harris,   Pastor   of  Foundry   Methodist 
Church 

Feb.     3     Dr.  Joseph  M.  M.  Gray,  Chancellor  of  American  University 

Feb.   10     Dr.  C.  E.  Hawthorne,   Pastor  of  Wallace  Memorial  United 
Presbyterian  Church 

Feb.    1 7     Dr.  Oscar  Blackwelder,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion 

Feb.  24     Dr.   Howard   S.  Anderson,    Pastor    of    First    Congregational 
Church 

Mar.      3     Dr.   Raphael  H.   Miller,   Pastor  of  National  City  Christian 
Church 

Mar.   10     Rabbi  Metz,  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation 

Mar.   17     Dr.  Edwin   G.   Latch,   Pastor    of    Chevy    Chase    Methodist 
Church 

Mar.  24     Easter  Choral  Service 

April     7      Rev.  Russell  Lambert,  Chicago,  Illinois 

April  21      Dr.   S.   Paul  Schilling,   Pastor  of  Methodist  Church,   Prince 
Frederick,  Maryland 

April  28      Dr.   John   Parkes,   Pastor   of   Bethesda   Presbyterian   Church, 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

May      5      Dr.  John  W.  Rustin,  Pastor  of  Mt.  Vernon  Place  Methodist 
Church,  South 

May    12     Dr.   Benjamin  W.  Meeks,  Pastor  of  Methodist  Church,  Fred- 
erick, Maryland 

May    19     Dr.  John  E.  Bentley,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  American  Uni- 
versity 

Sept.  22     Dr.  Joseph  M.  M.  Gray 

Sept.  29     Rev.   William  A.   Keese,    Pastor   of   Metropolitan   Methodist 
Church 

Oct.     6     Dr.  John  E.  Bentley 

Oct.   13     The  Very  Reverend  Noble  C.  Powell,  Dean  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral 

Oct.  20     Dr.  A.  B.  Potorf,  Professor  of  Religion,  American  University 

Oct.  27     Dr.  Allen  A.  Stockdale,  New  York  City 

Nov.    3      Dr.  C.   C.   Rasmussen,    Pastor    of    Luther    Place    Memorial 

Lutheran  Church 
Nov.  10     Dr.  Howard  S.  Anderson 
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Nov.  17     Dr.  Edwin  G.  Latch 

Nov.  24     Rev.  Canon  Stokes,  Washington  Cathedral 

Dec.      1      Lt.   Coram.   John   Edward   Johnson,   Chaplain   of  the   United 

States  Navy 
Dec.      8      Rev.  J.  Luther  Neff,  Pastor  of  Wesley  Methodist  Church 
Dec.    15      Christmas  Choral  Service 

Student  Assembly  Programs 

Weekly  student  assemblies  are  arranged  as  a  regular  part  of  the  college 
schedule.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Student  Council,  men  and  women 
of  wide  reputation  and  experience  are  invited  to  address  students  and 
faculty  at  these  assemblies.  Nationally  known  speakers  also  frequently 
address  the  members  of  the  International  Relations  Club. 

The  speakers  for  the  current  college  year  are  as  follows: 
Eugene   I.   Johnson,   Lingnan   University,   Canton,   China. — "China  as   I 

Saw  It." 
Dr.    Caroline   Ware,   Associate   Professor   of    Social    History    and    Social 

Economy,  American  University  Graduate  School. — "Co-Education  as 

a  Democratic  Institution." 
His    Excellency    Vladmir     Hurban,     Minister     from     Czechoslovakia. — 

"Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  Democrat." 
Dr.  Prentic  Wilson,  Former  President  of  Medical  Society  of  District  of 

Columbia. — "The  Economic  Significance  of  Birth  Control." 
Dr.  Homer  Rainey,  Former  President  of  Bucknell  University  and  Director 

of  American  Youth  Commission. — "American  Youth  and  Its  Prob- 
lems." 
Leifer  Magnussen,   Director  of  American  Office  of  International  Labor 

Organization  (affiliated  with  League  of  Nations). — "The  Future  of 

the  International  Labor  Organization." 
Paul  Harris,  Jr.,  Head  of  Political  Action  Division  of  National  Council 

for  Prevention  of  War. — "United  States  and  Its  Policy  of  Neutral- 

lty. 
Rev.    Russell  J.   Clinchy,     Pastor    of    Mount     Pleasant    Congregational 

Church. — "The  Present  International  Crisis." 
The  Honorable  John  T.  Bernard,  U.  S.  Representative  from  Minnesota. — 

"The  Spanish  War  as  I  Saw  It." 
Three  Brazilian  Engineers:   Mario  Fava,   Francisco  Lopez  de  la  Cruz, 

and  Leonidas  Borges  de  Oliveria. — "A  Nine- Years  Trip  from  Brazil 

to  Washington." 
Robert  R.  Max,    Holder    of    French    Fellowship,    American    University 

Graduate  School. — "A  Frenchman's  Impressions  of  American  Edu- 
cation." 
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Henry  Ryan,  National  Organizer  of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of 
America. — "The  C.  I.  O.  and  the  Labor  Problem." 

The  Honorable  Gerald  P.  Nye,  U.  S.  Senator  from  North  Dakota. — 
"Neutrality  As  I  See  It  and  What  to  Do." 

Brahmachari  Jotin,  Yagada  Minister  of  Washington. — "Hinduism." 

Mrs.  Taylor  Burke,  Member  of  Flying  Caravan  which  traveled  through- 
out South  America  to  urge  the  ratification  of  the  Brazil  treaties. — 
"The  Flying  Caravan  and  Its  Mission." 


Aims  and  Purposes 

'"THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  is  the  result  of  a  conviction  which 
-*■  deepened  in  many  Christian  minds,  half  a  century  ago,  that  there 
should  be  in  the  National  Capital  a  significant  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing of  unquestionable  academic  standards,  to  be  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  Protestant  Christianity.  In  1891  Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst  of  the 
Methodist  Church  purchased  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Congress  granted  a  charter  in  February,  1893,  and  under 
Bishop  Hurst's  leadership  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  soon  organized. 

The  University  consists  of  three  divisions:  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
opened  on  September  23,  1925;  the  Graduate  School,  established  in  1914 
and  reorganized  in  1934;  and  the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  founded  in 
March,  1934. 

The  charter  of  the  University  specifies  that  its  purpose  shall  be  "for 
the  promotion  of  education."  But  the  University  interprets  that  purpose 
as  having  to  do  with  the  promotion  not  only  of  scholarship  but  also  of 
character.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  to  develop  the  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  its  students,  to  train  them  for  individual  thinking  in 
creative  or  original  work,  to  give  them  such  an  understanding  of  life  and 
its  current  problems  as  will  enable  them  to  make  necessary  social  adjust- 
ments, and  to  endow  them  with  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life  that  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  active  and  intelligent  citizenship  in  their  re- 
spective communities. 

The  American  University  is  a  Christian  institution,  free  from  all  sec- 
tarian bias  in  teaching  and  administration.  Various  denominations  are 
represented  both  in  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  its  student 
body,  while  preponderantly  of  the  Protestant  faith,  includes  also  young 
men  and  women  of  other  creeds.  With  this  non-sectarian  character  and 
liberal  purpose,  the  work  of  instruction  throughout  the  University  is  carried 
on  by  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  are  adequately  trained  in  their  sub- 
jects, who  are  imbued  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  learning  and  teaching,  who 
are  devoted  to  high  ideals  of  personal  and  social  character,  and  who  desire 
to  be  of  the  largest  service  in  training  men  and  women  not  only  in  academic 
learning  but  for  lives  of  practical  usefulness. 

Standards 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  American  University  is 
accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  is  recognized  as  a  standard  college  of  Class  A.  It  is  on  the 
approved  list  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  and  of 
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the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  it  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  It  cooperates  fully  with  these  organizations  in  fostering 
high  ideals  of  scholarship. 

The  faculty  and  trustees  recognize  intellectual  attainment  as  the  domi- 
nant and  unifying  factor  of  college  life.  In  order  to  provide  the  best 
opportunity  and  to  insure  to  students  the  largest  gain  from  their  attendance 
at  the  College,  the  following  provisions  have  been  adopted : 

1.  Instruction  is  offered  by  thoroughly  trained  and  successful  teachers. 

2.  Small  classes  are  maintained  in  order  that  students  may  receive  much 
individual  attention. 

3.  Full  opportunities  are  offered  the  students  for  the  development  of 
individual  initiative  and  leadership. 

4.  Every  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  in  students  a  desire  to  attain  dis- 
tinction in  their  studies. 

5.  Appropriate  recognition  is  given  to  students  who  excel  in  scholarship. 

6.  Every  effort  is  made  to  surround  students  with  wholesome  influences 
and  to  provide  a  comfortable  environment. 

7.  The  health  of  students  receives  special  attention.  Work  in  physical 
education  is  conducted  with  this  end  in  view.  Physical  examinations  are 
given,  and  limited  dispensary  service  is  furnished  through  a  resident  nurse. 

8.  The  members  of  the  faculty  cooperate  with  students  in  their  social 
and  religious  activities.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  maintain  intimate 
and  sympathetic  relations  between  teachers  and  students,  and  faculty  homes 
are  always  open  to  students. 

9.  All  student  activities — athletics,  debating,  oratory,  dramatics,  glee 
club,  college  paper,  student  council,  etc. — are  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty;  each  activity  is  given  sympathetic  encouragement. 

10.  Effort  is  made  to  provide  acceptable  employment  for  diligent  and 
ambitious  students  if  such  employment  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
their  college  course. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  College  Campus,  at  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues,  com- 
prises eighty  acres  of  woodland  in  suburban  Washington  about  six  miles 
from  the  Capitol.  The  elevation  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Busses,  operating  at  fifteen-minute  intervals  throughout  the 
day,  reach  the  heart  of  the  city  in  not  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

The  campus  college  buildings  and  equipment  are  appraised  at  two  million 
dollars. 

Hurst  Hall,  erected  in  1898,  is  the  recitation  building.  It  is  a  large 
three-story  marble  structure  containing  the  assembly  room,  a  reading  room, 
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recitation  rooms,  offices  for  the  Dean,  the  Registrar,  and  other  members  of 
the  faculty,  the  Students'  Supply  Store,  the  College  Post  Office,  and  labora- 
tories for  the  science  departments.  In  architectural  design  this  building 
ranks  among  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is  named  in  honor  of 
Bishop  Hurst,  the  founder  and  first  chancellor  of  the  University. 

The  McKinley  Building,  completed  in  1917,  is  a  magnificent  marble 
structure  named  in  honor  of  President  McKinley.  It  is  used  temporarily 
as  the  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Women's  Residence  Hall,  completed  in  1925,  is  a  three-story 
building  containing  rooms  for  two  hundred  women.  The  dining  room, 
on  the  ground  floor,  has  accommodations  for  nearly  four  hundred.  Spacious 
parlors  and  large,  comfortable  rooms,  each  with  running  hot  and  cold 
water,  make  this  an  ideal  residence  hall  for  young  women.  The  building 
is  provided  with  shower  baths  and  reading  rooms  on  each  floor.  The 
gymnasium  room  for  young  women  is  located  on  the  upper  floor  of  this 
building.  One  room  is  reserved  as  an  infirmary  for  young  women  who 
need  special  attention  during  illness. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant  was  erected  during  1925. 

The  Bat  telle  Memorial,  a  two-story  structure  erected  in  1926,  is  used 
as  the  College  Library.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual  library  equipment, 
offices  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Business  Manager,  and  the  Bursar.  This 
building  is  named  after  the  donor,  the  late  Gordon  Battelle,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1926,  is  60  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long; 
it  is  equipped  for  the  physical  education  work  of  the  young  men  of  the 
College.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  needs  as  a  gymnasium,  the  building 
contains  a  stage,  25  by  60  feet,  providing  opportunity  for  important  work 
in  dramatics  and  for  large  assemblies.  The  seating  capacity  is  about  1,000. 
The  erection  of  this  building  was  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  ten  friends 
of  the  University,  each  of  whom  contributed  $10,000. 

Hamilton  House,  the  first  unit  of  the  dormitory  for  men,  was  completed 
in  September,  1930.  It  is  a  two-story  structure,  built  of  stone  and  concrete, 
containing  both  single  and  double  rooms,  with  accommodations  for  forty 
men.  The  building  is  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Bishop  Franklin  Hamil- 
ton, a  former  chancellor  of  the  University. 

The  Chancellor's  House,  erected  in  1925,  of  colonial  type  of  archi- 
tecture, stands  on  a  high  spot  of  ground  on  the  Campus  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  across  the  country  to  the  north  and  the  west. 

Libraries  and  Laboratories 

The  college  library  contains  50,000  volumes,  including  some  10,000 
books  and  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late  Artemus 
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Martin,  librarian  and  computer  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
This  library,  as  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  reports,  "was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  private  mathematical  collections  in  America." 

One  of  the  minor  embarrassments  which  the  University  is  trying  to 
rectify  is  its  lack  of  a  suitable  room  in  which  properly  to  assemble  its  grow- 
ing collection  of  articles  of  historic  and  artistic  value.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  oak  chair  in  the  chapel,  made  from  the  timbers  of 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  London;  the  dining  table  and  chairs  of  Charles  Sumner; 
the  desk  used  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War;  a  sofa 
used  at  the  White  House  by  Lincoln ;  a  chair  used  at  the  White  House  by 
Grant ;  a  portrait  of  Francis  Asbury,  painted  on  wood ;  twenty-one  paint- 
ings by  L.  W.  Powell,  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Corby;  the  Camp  collection  of  sixteen  Amer- 
ican portraits,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  C.  Letts ;  the  Reynolds  collection  of 
Indian  stone  relics,  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Corby;  a  collection  of  firearms 
and  swords  and  1,000  Indian  stone  relics,  lent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dowling. 

Suitable  laboratories  are  maintained  for  the  Departments  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Psychology. 

The  Freshman  Biological  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  tables,  compound 
and  simple  microscopes  for  individual  work,  excellent  models,  life-histories 
and  museum  specimens,  charts,  lantern-slides,  and  a  motion-picture  pro- 
jector. Individual  steel  lockers  are  furnished  students  for  use  during  the 
course. 

The  physiology  and  bacteriology  laboratory  is  equipped  with  oil-immer- 
sion compound  microscopes  for  individual  use,  autoclave,  sterilizers,  incu- 
bators, electrolux  refrigerator,  hydrogen  ion  potentiometer,  and  other 
bacteriological  equipment,  and  kymographs,  and  related  apparatus  for 
physiology. 

The  advanced  laboratory  is  equipped  with  oil-immersion  compound 
microscopes,  Greenough  binocular  microscopes,  rotary  and  sliding  micro- 
tomes, paraffin  oven,  and  other  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  cryptogamic 
and  phanerogamic  botany,  biological  technique  (including  histology), 
entomology,  and  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  zoology. 

A  dark  room,  belonging  to  the  department,  is  available  for  work  in 
biological  technique,  micro-photography,  and  in  lantern-slide  making. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  has  three  laboratories,  each  of  which  is 
well  equipped  with  modern  appliances  and  apparatus. 

The  general  chemistry  laboratory  has  wood  desks  with  alberene  stone 
tops  and  locker  space  to  accommodate  forty-eight  students  in  sections  of 
twelve  at  a  time.  This  laboratory  also  has  a  convenient  arrangement  of 
reagent  shelves  and  fume  hood. 

The  analytical  laboratory  has  fireproof  equipment  of  steel  and  alberene 
stone.    There  is  desk  space  to  accommodate  sixteen  students  in  groups  of 
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eight  at  a  time.  A  reagent  shelf,  fume  hood,  balance  room,  and  in  inde- 
pendent water  still  complete  the  equipment. 

The  organic  and  physical  laboratory  also  has  all  fireproof  steel  and 
alberene  equipment  with  working  space  for  sixteen  students  in  groups  of 
eight  at  a  time. 

There  is  a  general  storeroom  for  apparatus  and  chemical  supplies,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  provide  students  with  all  necessary  chemicals  and 
modern  apparatus,  so  that  the  individual  student  may  acquire  first-hand 
experimental  knowledge  and  technique  in  the  laboratory  by  performing  a 
comprehensive  series  of  experiments. 

The  Physics  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  desk  space  for  sixteen  students 
to  work  at  one  time.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  selecting  the  best 
laboratory  equipment  and  the  most  modern  apparatus  for  exact  physical 
measurement.  A  convenient  storage  space  has  been  provided  for  the  larger 
pieces  of  apparatus,  and  a  dust-proof  case  protects  the  finer  pieces.  A  small 
shop,  fitted  with  lathe,  drill  press,  and  grinder,  is  available  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  apparatus. 

The  mathematics  department  and  the  physics  department  own  a  very 
complete  photographic  equipment.  This  equipment  makes  it  possible  to  do 
all  the  ordinary  photographic  and  copy  work  and  also  to  give  a  very  good 
laboratory  course  in  photography. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  provides  facilities  for  about  twenty  stu- 
dents pursuing  introductory  experimental  work,  with  apparatus  for  simple 
sense-reactions,  sense-perception,  attention,  and  memory.  The  laboratory 
seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for  advanced  work  in  educa- 
tion and  psychology. 

Advantages  of  Location 

The  advantages  offered  by  The  American  University  are  not  limited, 
however,  to  those  deriving  from  its  own  equipment.  The  resources  of 
Washington  are  open  to  its  students. 

The  National  Capitol  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  buildings  in  the 
country.  Here  students  may  observe  the  actual  work  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  both  in  regular  session  and  in  various 
committee  hearings.  Opportunity  is  also  afforded  the  student  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  majestic  building  facing  the  Capitol. 

Other  buildings,  monuments,  museums,  etc.,  are  no  less  attractive.  The 
Treasury  Building,  the  White  House,  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  National  Zoological  Park — all  are  great  centers  of  interest, 
and  combine  to  make  Washington  the  shrine  of  the  nation. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  famous  for  its  4,500,000  books,  its  collection 
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of  graphic  arts,  and  its  mural  paintings.  Six  other  important  collections 
are  open  to  properly  qualified  students :  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  with 
its  excellent  collection  of  reproductions  of  Antique  and  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture, a  noteworthy  collection  of  American  paintings,  and  the  Clarke  collec- 
tion, with  its  wealth  of  material  in  the  field  of  modern  painting;  the 
National  Museum,  with  important  collections  of  American  painting, 
English  painting  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  adjoining  collection  of  the 
graphic  arts  in  the  Smithsonian  building ;  the  Freer  Gallery  with  its  unique 
collections  of  selected  American  masters,  especially  Whistler,  and  its  col- 
lections of  Chinese  and  Japanese  painting,  perhaps  unequalled  elsewhere; 
the  Duncan  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  an  important  collection  and  edu- 
cational agency  in  modern  art  of  the  more  progressive  type;  and  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library. 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  housed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  city,  contains  the  world's  most  complete  collection  of 
books,  manuscripts,  folios,  pictures,  ornaments,  holographs,  etc.,  relating 
to  Shakespearean  literature  and  drama.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
officials  of  the  Library,  students  of  The  American  University  in  advanced 
English  and  drama  may  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unusual 
opportunities  for  research  and  study  offered  by  the  Library. 

Other  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  are  likewise  unusual. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards,  only  a  mile  from  the  College  campus,  main- 
tains a  staff  of  several  hundred  scientific  specialists;  the  Fixed  Nitrogen 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  on 
the  campus  proper.  Other  bureaus,  departments,  and  institutions  of  re- 
search are  also  at  the  disposal  of  those  interested.  Besides,  there  are  here 
located  offices  of  fifty  national  patriotic  and  welfare  organizations,  offices 
of  thirty  scientific  societies,  and  headquarters  of  twelve  reform  associations. 
The  free  resources  afforded  by  Washington  for  special  study  and  investi- 
gation could  not  be  provided  by  billions  of  dollars  in  endowments. 

By  act  of  Congress  the  facilities  of  all  governmental  collections  in  Wash- 
ington established  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  are  accessible  to  scien- 
tific investigators  and  the  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  education 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Among  the  more  notable  collections  available 
are  those  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Library  of  Congress  8.   Department  of  Labor 

2.  National  Museum  9.   Naval  Observatory 

3.  Office  of  Education  10.   Bureau  of  Standards 

4.  Department  of  Agriculture  11.   National  Academy  of  Science 

5.  Smithsonian  Institution  12.   Interstate  Commerce 

6.  Pan  American  Union  Commission 

7.  Department  of  Commerce  13.   Bureau  of  Mines 
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14.  Bureau  of   Immigration  21.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 

15.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  22.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

16.  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  23.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

17.  Federal  Tariff  Commission  24.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 

18.  Federal  Trade  Commission  25.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

19.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  26.  Geological  Survey 

20.  Botanic  Gardens 

In  order  that  students  may  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  Satur- 
day is  kept  so  far  as  possible  as  a  weekly  holiday,  and  effort  is  made  to 
provide  competent  guides  to  conduct  groups  of  students  to  the  various 
places  of  interest. 

Supply  Store  and  Post  Office 

The  College  maintains  for  the  convenience  of  students  a  supply  store, 
where  they  may  obtain  books,  paper,  and  other  necessary  materials  for 
their  college  work,  and  where  orders  may  be  given  for  articles  needed 
though  not  carried  in  stock.  An  agency  for  laundry  work  and  for  dry- 
cleaning  and  pressing  is  maintained  in  the  store.  The  store  is  located  on 
the  lower  floor  of  Hurst  Hall. 

Located  in  the  Students'  Supply  Store  is  a  United  States  Post  Office, 
where  the  usual  postal  transactions  may  be  made.  The  College  mail  is 
received  here  and  is  distributed  to  students  through  individual  combination 
lock-boxes. 

Women's  Guild 

The  women's  guild  of  American  University  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  women  in  Washington,  including  members  and 
wives  of  the  faculty  and  mothers  of  students,  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  University.  It  was  organized  in  1900.  The 
Guild  has  established  a  $5,000  scholarship  fund  for  young  women  and 
has  contributed  generously  to  the  furnishings  of  the  Women's  Residence 
Hall.  The  immediate  objective  of  the  Guild  is  to  establish  additional 
scholarship  and  loan  funds  for  the  young  women  of  the  College. 

Housing  Equipment 


Rooms  for  Men 

Hamilton  House,  the  first  section  of  the  men's  quadrangle,  contains 
single  and  double  rooms,  with  accommodations  for  forty  men.  Plans  are 
being  formulated  for  the  construction  of  a  second  unit  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the   increasing   student   body.     Rooms  are   furnished   with   single 
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beds,  mattresses,  dressers,  desks,  chairs,  and  window  curtains.  All  other 
furnishings,  including  rugs,  pillows,  blankets,  sheets,  and  towels,  are 
supplied  by  the  student.  Blankets,  sheets,  towels,  etc.,  should  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  owner. 

The  price  for  a  single  room  is  $75  a  semester;  for  a  double  room, 
$60  a  semester  for  each  occupant. 

So  far  as  rooms  are  available,  freshman  men  who  do  not  live  with 
parents  or  relatives  in  Washington  are  required  to  live  in  Hamilton  House. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the  Bursar  of  the  College.  A 
deposit  of  $10  is  required  for  the  reservation  or  the  assignment  of  a  room; 
this  fee  will  be  applied  upon  the  bill  for  the  first  semester;  it  is  not  re- 
turnable after  August  1. 

Rooms  for  Women 

All  young  women  who  do  not  live  with  parents  or  relatives  in  Wash- 
ington will  room  in  the  Women's  Residence  Hall  on  the  Campus.  Ex- 
ceptions may  be  made  for  women  who  wish  to  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses 
by  rendering  service  outside  the  College.  Such  an  arrangement  must  be 
made  in  advance  through  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Rooms  in  the  Hall  are  furnished  with  chairs,  tables,  dressers,  single 
bedsteads,  mattresses,  and  pillows.  All  other  bedding  and  furnishings, 
except  curtains,  must  be  supplied  by  the  occupants,  and  must  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  owner.  Each  room  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
running  water. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  the  Hall  should  be  sent  to  the  Bursar  of  the 
College.  A  deposit  of  $10  is  required  for  the  reservation  of  a  room;  this 
fee  will  be  applied  upon  the  bill  for  the  first  semester ;  it  is  not  returnable 
after  August  1.  Assignment  of  rooms  for  the  following  year  to  students 
in  college  is  made  soon  after  the  middle  of  April.  The  deposit  fee  is 
necessary  for  assignment  of  a  room.  All  rooms  not  thus  engaged  are 
available  for  new  students,  and  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  in  which 
deposits  are  received. 

The  Women's  Residence  Hall  contains  accommodations  for  200  women. 
The  cost  for  a  single  room  is  $100  a  semester;  for  a  double  room,  $90  a 
semester  for  each  occupant.  Only  a  limited  number  of  single  rooms  is 
available.  The  Hall  is  closed  during  the  Christmas  and  spring  vacations. 
Arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  overnight  guests  are  made  through 
the  director  of  the  Women's  Residence  Hall. 

Board 

All  students,  both  men  and  women,  who  live  in  college  buildings, 
take  their  meals  in  the  College  Dining  Room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Women's  Residence  Hall. 
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The  charge  for  board  is  $135  a  semester,  including  cafeteria  breakfasts 
and  lunches.  Students  desiring  to  entertain  guests  at  meals  must  make 
arrangements  in  advance  with  the  director  of  food  service.  For  persons 
other  than  regular  boarders  the  charge  for  a  single  breakfast  or  lunch  is 
30  cents;  for  a  single  dinner,  75  cents. 

Laundry 

The  University  will  be  responsible  for  laundering  a  limited  number 
of  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  towels  each  week.  Personal  laundry  will  be 
looked  after  by  the  students  themselves. 

Health  Service 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  to  conserve  and  to  promote  the  health 
of  students  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  primarily  to  this  end  that  the  work 
in  physical  education  is  directed. 

Health  certificates  are  required  of  all  new  students,  and  physical  exami- 
nations of  new  students  are  given  each  fall  by  the  College  physician  in 
cooperation  with  the  directors  of  physical  education  and  with  the  College 
nurses.  The  physician  is  also  available  by  appointment  for  free  confer- 
ences in  cases  of  emergency.  First  aid  to  all  students  is  provided  under 
the  direction  of  the  nurses. 

For  students  who  board  or  room  on  the  campus  free  infirmary  care  is 
available  for  one  week  of  each  semester.  Additional  care  is  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  day.  Regarding  the  need  of  infirmary  care 
students  are  required  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  physician  or  the  nurse. 

Limited  hospital  care  at  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital  is  provided  for 
students  who  are  injured  in  the  regular  athletic  or  physical  education 
work.  Other  students  who  need  hospital  care  have  the  benefit  of  reduced 
rates  at  Sibley  Hospital  through  a  special  arrangement  made  by  the 
University. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Inasmuch  as  the  enrollment  in  the  College  is  limited,  the  faculty  has 
adopted  a  plan  of  selective  admission  whereby  only  students  of  intellectual 
promise  and  seriousness  of  purpose  are  considered  for  admission.  The 
majority  of  the  students  accepted  naturally  come  from  the  upper  third 
of  their  high-school  classes. 

A  student  who  desires  to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  American 
University  should  first  secure  an  application  blank  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  This  blank  should  be  filled  out  by  the  student  and  returned 
promptly  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Before  an  application  can  be  passed  upon,  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
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sions  must  have  an  official  transcript  of  the  student's  complete  record  in 
high  school  or  academy,  together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  principal. 
If  the  student  has  attended  another  college,  a  complete  official  transcript 
of  the  college  record,  together  with  an  honorable  dismissal,  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  the  College  after  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week  of  the  semester. 

Principal's  Statement. — The  principal  will  be  asked  for  a  statement 
concerning  the  applicant's  success  in  school,  his  rank  in  the  graduating 
class,  and  his  attitude  toward  his  work;  and  also  for  an  estimate  of  the 
character  and  promise  of  the  applicant,  and  for  information  concerning 
his  special  qualities,  interests,  and  activities. 

Health  Certificate. — The  faculty  requires  the  complete  health  record 
of  each  entering  student.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  each  new 
student  must  secure  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  a  health  blank  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  family  physician  and  mailed  by  him  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

The  main  purpose  of  all  the  requirements  for  admission  is  to  insure 
the  selection  of  applicants  who  are  likely  to  profit  most  by  their  college 
course. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  based  upon  the  information 
furnished  in  the  application  blank  and  upon  the  student's  secondary- 
school  record.  The  scholastic  requirement  is  the  completion  of  a  four- 
year  course  in  an  accredited  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  with  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  acceptable  units. 

For  admission  to  full  standing  a  candidate  must  have  a  general  average 
of  C  (fair)  or  better  for  the  entire  high-school  course;  in  addition  he 
must  have  an  average  of  at  least  C  in  nine  units  presented  from  the 
following  subjects: 

English. 

Foreign  Language — German,  French,  Latin,  Spanish. 
Mathematics — algebra,   geometry,  trigonometry. 
Social  Science — civics,  economics,  history,  sociology. 
Natural   Science — general  science,  biology,   botany,   chemistry,   physics, 
zoology. 

The  remaining  six  units  may  be  presented  in  any  subjects  in  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  high  school. 

A  unit  of  admission  requirements  has  been  approved  by  the  faculty  in 
accordance  with  the  following  statement  adopted  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  Standards  of  College  and  Secondary  Schools,  by  the 
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College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching:  "A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in 
any  subject  in  a  secondary  school  constituting  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  full  year's  work. 

This  statement  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  at  least 
thirty-six  weeks,  that  a  recitation  or  laboratory  period  is  from  forty  to 
sixty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods 
a  week. 

Applicants  secure  admission  to  the  College  either  by  certification  or 
by  examination. 

1.  Certification. — This  is  the  customary  form  of  entrance,  but  it  pre- 
supposes graduation,  with  credit  for  the  proper  subjects,  from  an  accredited 
secondary  school.  The  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  the  prescribed 
form  supplied  by  the  College  and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  School 
(or  by  some  other  duly  qualified  official).  Schools  are  approved  if  they 
are  accredited  by  any  one  of  the  following  agencies : 

a.  State  universities  and  state  offices  of  education. 

b.  The  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

c.  The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

d.  The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

e.  The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

f.  The  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

2.  Examination. — Applicants  who  are  not  graduates  of  an  accredited 
secondary  school  may  make  up  deficiencies  and  secure  the  necessary  credit 
in  the  subject  lacking  by  passing  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  or  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents. 

An  application  to  take  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  431  West  117th 
Street,  New  York  City,  from  whom  all  necessary  information  may  be 
obtained. 

The  Regents'  examinations  are  given  in  January  and  June  of  each 
year.  Handbook  No.  23  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  giving  necessary 
information,  may  be  secured  from  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  Albany,  New  York. 

Departmental  Examinations. — Upon  entering  the  College  each  fresh- 
man is  required  to  take  two  examinations — one  an  English  test,  the  other 
a  psychological  test.  The  English  test  is  given  on  Monday  of  registration 
week ;  the  psychological  test  is  given  on  Tuesday.  The  psychological  exami- 
nation is  required  of  all  new  students,  whether  freshmen  or  those  trans- 
ferring from  other  institutions.  The  object  of  these  tests  is  to  discover 
special  aptitudes,   abilities,   and   capacities   of   each   student   in  order   that 
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more  helpful  advice  may  be  given  in  planning  his  college  course  and  in 
solving  his  various  difficulties,  both  intellectual  and  personal. 

The  examination  in  English  tests  the  student's  correctness  in  the  use 
of  the  English  language  in  writing.  Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation are  required  to  make  up  deficiencies  during  the  first  semester. 

A  fee  of  three  dollars  is  charged  for  either  of  these  examinations  if  not 
taken  on  the  dates  announced. 

Admission   to   Advanced    Standing 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  an  accredited 
institution  of  college  rank  may  receive  credit  without  examination  for 
work  completed  at  such  institution,  subject  to  the  following  requirements. 

1.  He  must  present  an  official  certificate  of  the  institution  from  which 
he  comes,  showing  (a)  his  entrance  credits  at  that  institution;  (b)  his 
complete  college  record,  including  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  subject 
taken;  and  (c)  honorable  dismissal. 

2.  To  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  good  standing,  he  must  have  com- 
pleted creditably  all  work  for  which  he  was  registered  in  the  other  insti- 
tution. As  a  rule,  no  credit  is  given  for  work  of  grade  D  (the  lowest 
passing  grade). 

3.  He  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  this  college. 

4.  He  must  take  the  psychological  examination  required  of  all  new 
students. 

5.  The  applicant  must  register  for  any  courses  not  previously  taken  that 
are  included  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  this  college. 

6.  A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  must  complete  at  least 
thirty  semester  hours'  credit  in  attendance  at  this  college,  and  he  must 
maintain  an  average  of  C  grade  in  all  work  taken  in  this  college.  He  must 
also  meet  the  quality  requirements  of  an  average  of  C  throughout  his 
four-year  college  course.  Grades  received  in  previous  institutions  will 
therefore  be  taken  into  account.  The  grade  of  C  as  given  in  this  college 
will  be  regarded  as  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  scholarship 
average. 

No  advanced  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  a  secondary  school. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  by  correspondence;  or  for  work 
done  with  private  tutor  unless  all  arrangements  are  approved  in  advance. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  taken  in  a  non-accredited  institution 
except  by  examination. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement upon  all  students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  specific 
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requirements  for  graduation  as  to  hours,  courses,  majors,  distribution  of 
work,  fields  of  concentration,  and  grades.  Students  themselves  are  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  these  requirements  are  met  in  full.  These  require- 
ments are  as  follows: 

Amount  of  Work 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion  of  130 
semester  hours,  including  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  education.  An 
hour  signifies  one  recitation  or  lecture  (or  its  equivalent)  a  week  through- 
out one  college  semester.  Each  recitation  period  is  fifty  minutes  long,  and 
the  time  necessary  to  adequate  preparation  is  estimated  at  an  average  of 
two  hours  for  each  class  exercise. 

At  least  40  semester  hours'  credit  must  be  secured  in  courses  numbered 
above  300.  Juniors  must  complete  at  least  12  semester  hours  in  courses 
in  the  300  group.  Seniors  taking  courses  in  the  100  group  will  receive  one 
hour  less  credit  than  the  credit  announced  for  those  courses. 

Students  are  expected  to  carry  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  semester 
hours  each  semester  of  the  four-year  course.  For  students  who  are  earn- 
ing a  part  of  their  expenses  by  employment  requiring  more  than  twenty 
hours  a  week,  nine  to  twelve  semester  hours,  not  including  physical  edu- 
cation, will  be  regarded  as  maximum  registration.  The  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  must  be  secured  by  students  who  desire  to  vary  from 
this  schedule.  Faculty  permission  must  be  secured  by  unemployed  students 
who  desire  to  register  for  more  than  eighteen  hours.  Such  permission 
must  be  secured  without  four  weeks  of  the  opening  of  the  semester.  As 
a  rule,  permission  to  carry  more  than  sixteen  hours  will  be  given  only  to 
students  who  have  averaged  B  or  better  during  the  pervious  semester  in 
college.  The  results  of  the  psychological  examination  also  will  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  number  of  hours  for  which  a  student 
may  register. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  in  a  course  for  which  the  student  has  not 
officially  registered  or  for  work  taken  in  excess  of  the  schedule  approved 
by  the  Dean  or  by  the  faculty. 

No  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  conferred  except  after 
the  completion  of  at  least  thirty  semester  hours'  credit,  amounting  to  one 
full  year's  work,  in  this  university.  The  entire  senior  year  must  be  taken 
in  the  College. 

A  limited  number  of  part-course  students  who  desire  to  carry  less 
than  eleven  hours  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  if  facilities  permit. 
Such  students  must  meet  the  regular  admission  requirements  and  are 
subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  College  regarding  discipline,  attend- 
ance, etc.    The  fees  charged  to   part-course  students  are   determined  by 
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the  amount  of  work  carried.  Tuition  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $12  for 
each  hour  of  credit  from  one  to  ten.  Full  tuition  is  charged  for  eleven 
or  more  hours.  All  part-course  students  pay  laboratory  fees  for  any 
laboratory  courses  selected. 

Prescribed  Studies 
The  following  courses  or  subjects  are  prescribed  for  all  students: 

1.  English   Composition  and  Literature — 6   hours    (English    101-102). 

2.  Survey  of  English  Literature — 6  hours   (English  201-202). 

3.  History  and  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  People — 4  hours  (Religion 
101-102). 

4.  Principles  of  Speech — 2  hours  (Speech  101). 

5.  Physical  Education — 6  hours  (Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202, 
301-302). 

6.  Modern  Foreign  Languages — A  reading  knowledge  of  either  French, 
German,  or  Spanish,  to  be  satisfied  by  examination  or  by  at  least  12  hours 
of  college  study  of  the  language  selected.  Failure  to  demonstrate  a  read- 
ing knowledge  by  examination  will  require  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
at  least  a  year  of  course  study  in  college  before  a  second  examination  may- 
be taken. 

7.  Social  Science — 12  hours  distributed  over  at  least  two  of  the  social 
sciences,  with  at  least  six  hours  in  one  department:  economics,  history, 
political  science,  sociology. 

8.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science — 12  hours  from  the  subjects  here 
listed,  with  at  least  six  hours  in  a  laboratory  science:  biology,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics. 

9.  Art,  Classics,  Education,  Etc. — 12  hours  distributed  over  at  least 
two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least  six  hours  in  one  subject:  art, 
classics,  education,  music,  philosophy,  psychology. 

Major  Studies  and  Field  of  Concentration 
The  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  College  is  devoted  to  a  broad 
general  foundation  in  preparation  for  the  more  intensive  cultivation  of 
special  studies  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  During  the  second  semester 
of  the  sophomore  year,  each  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  select 
the  department  in  which  his  major  work  will  be  completed.  In  the  de- 
partment thus  chosen,  the  student  must  complete  from  24  to  44  hours  of 
work  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Twelve  additional 
hours,  to  be  approved  by  the  department  chairman,  must  be  completed 
in  subjects  closely  related  to  the  major  subject.  These  additional  hours 
may  be  included  in  the  list  of  prescribed  studies.  By  this  plan,  each 
student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  considerable  part  of  his 
course  of  study  in  a  field  of  concentration  adapted  to  his  special  interests 
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and  abilities.    Only  work  of  grade  C  or  better  may  be  counted  toward 

a  major.    Not  more  than  45  hours  in  one  department  may  be  counted 

toward  the  graduation  requirement  of  130  hours. 

A  student  who  enters  with  advanced  credit  in  his  major  subject  must 

complete  as  part   of   the   requirement   at   least   nine   hours   in   his   major 

subject  in  this  college. 

The  following  departments  offer  majors : 

Art  History 

Biology  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Physics 

Classical   Languages  Political  Science 

Economics  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Education  and  Psychology  Social  Science 

English  Sociology 

French  Spanish 

German  Speech 

Required  Work  for  the  Freshman  Year 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  courses,  the  work  of  the  freshman 
year  is  required.  Choices  are  offered,  however,  in  foreign  language,  in 
science,  and  in  social  science. 

The  following  courses  are  required  :  Hour* 

English   101-102   (both  semesters) 6 

Speech    101    (either   semester) 2 

Religion  101-102  (both  semesters) 4 

Physical  Education   101-102    (both  semesters) 2 

Two  courses  from  the  following  groups — 

Foreign  Language    (both  semesters) 6  or  8 

Social   Science    (both   semesters) 6 

Natural  Science  or  Mathematics  (both  semesters) 6  to    10 

Elective 2  to   6 

Required  Work  for  the  Sophomore  Year 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  allows  for  two  or  three  elective 
courses,  the  rest  being  required.  tt 

English  201-202    (both   semesters) 6 

Physical  Education  201-202   (both  semesters) 2 

Two  courses  from  the  following  groups — 

Foreign  Language    (both  semesters) 6 

Social   Science    (both   semesters) 6 

Natural  Science  or  Mathematics  (both  semesters) 6  to  10 

Electives 12  to  16 
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Required  Work  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years 

The  work  of  the  junior  year  includes  at  least  twelve  hours  selected 
from  courses  numbered  in  the  300  group.  Physical  Education  301-302 
is  required;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  elective,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  majors,  prescribed  studies,  and  the  sequence  of  courses  within  de- 
partments. 

Juniors  and  seniors  must  complete  at  least  forty  semester  hours'  credit  in 
courses  numbered  above  300.  Seniors  taking  courses  numbered  in  the 
100  group  will  receive  one  hour  less  credit  than  the  credit  announced 
for  those  courses. 

Grades  and  Points 

In  addition  to  earning  130  semester,  or  quantity,  credits  for  gradu- 
ation, each  student  must  meet  a  quality  requirement  whereby  he  must 
average  C  for  all  courses  taken  throughout  his  entire  college  course.  A 
grade  index  of  3,  as  explained  below,  is  required  for  graduation.  (2.99  .  .  . 
is  not  3.)  For  promotion  to  a  higher  class  on  the  basis  of  grade  index, 
see  page  43. 

Grades  in  courses  are  given  as  follows:  A,  excellent  (93-100)  ;  B,  good 
(83-92);  C,  fair  (73-82);  D,  poor,  but  passing  (65-72);  F,  failure;  I, 
incomplete;  X,  condition.  A  plus  (  +  )  or  a  minus  ( — )  sign  after  a 
grade  indicates  a  high  or  a  low  quality  of  that  grade.  Grades  A  and  B  are 
regarded  as  marks  of  distinction ;  C  is  an  average  grade ;  D  is  very  low 
and  requires  a  B  or  higher  in  some  other  course  to  produce  the  necessary 
average  of  C. 

The  mark  I,  given  only  at  the  end  of  a  semester,  indicates  that  some 
portion  of  the  student's  work  has  not  been  completed.  The  mark  may  be 
removed  and  credit  secured  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
course  so  marked.  Unless  an  I  is  removed  within  six  weeks  after  the 
semester  for  which  it  was  given,  the  grade  automatically  becomes  F. 

The  mark  X  may  be  removed  and  credit  received  by  any  means  de- 
termined by  the  instructor  in  the  course.  A  removed  X  usually  becomes  a 
D.  Only  one  examination  may  be  taken  to  remove  an  X,  and  this  exami- 
nation may  not  be  taken  until  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  semester 
for  which  the  X  was  received.  Unless  an  X  is  removed  within  one 
semester  after  it  was  given,  the  grade  automatically  becomes  F. 

Grade  points  are  determined  as  follows:  For  each  hour  of  A,  five 
points;  for  each  hour  of  B,  four  points;  for  each  hour  of  C,  three  points; 
for  each  hour  of  D,  two  points;  for  each  hour  of  I  or  X,  one  point;  for 
each  hour  of  F,  no  points.  An  average  of  C — that  is,  a  grade  index  of  3 — 
in  all  work  taken  for  college  credit  is  required  for  graduation.  An  average 
of  C  in  all  work  taken  in  this  college  is  also  required. 
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Grades  are  reported  to  parents  or  guardians  shortly  after  the  close  of 
each  semester.  Grades  for  all  students  are  reported  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  twice  a  semester. 

A  grade  once  entered  on  the  permanent  record  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks 
each.  The  entire  bill  for  each  semester  is  payable  in  full  in  advance. 
Students  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount  in  advance  may  make  payments 
as  follows :  one-third  in  cash  at  the  time  of  registration ;  on-third  on 
November  3 ;  one-third  on  December  3.  These  deferred  payments  bear 
six  per  cent  interest  per  annum  from  date  of  registration.  Failure  to 
meet  the  deferred  payments  when  they  are  due  will  result  in  exclusion 
from  classes;  reinstatement  will  require  the  payment  of  a  one-dollar  to 
five-dollar  fee.  Class  attendance  cards  are  issued  only  after  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  semester  bill. 

The  bill  for  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  is  due  not  later 
than  Wednesday  of  registration  week;  the  bill  for  the  second  semester 
is  due  not  later  than  February  first.  Second  and  third  payments  are  due 
March  3  and  April  3. 

A  fee  for  late  registration  is  charged  if  adjustment  of  bills  is  made 
after  the  dates  for  initial  payments. 

Children  of  clergymen  are  allowed  a  credit  of  $12.50  each  semester 
toward  tuition  fees;  deaconesses  and  local  preachers  who  have  engaged 
in  religious  work  are  allowed  a  credit  of  $12.50  each  semester,  provided 
they  definitely  intend  to  continue  religious  work  as  a  vocation  after  gradu- 
ation. For  the  tuition  thus  deferred  the  student  signs  a  promissory  note, 
which  becomes  payable  if  another  vocation  is  followed.  Two  or  more 
children  of  the  same  family  in  attendance  during  the  same  semester  are 
each  granted  a  special  credit  of  $12.50  a  semester  toward  tuition  fees. 
All  credit  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  full-time  work;  a  student  who 
registers  for  less  than  twelve  hours  receives  proportionate  credit.  These 
special  reductions  are  not  granted  to  holders  of  scholarships;  they  will 
be  doubled  if  the  students  board  and  room  in  college  dormitories;  and 
they  will  be  continued  only  if  the  student's  grade  index  is  above  3.00  for 
his  college  work  of  each  semester. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  regular  college  charges  for  each 
semester : 

Fees  for  Full-time  Day  Students 

Tuition  and  fees  for  11  to  17  credit  hours $160.00 

Tuition  for  each  hour  above  17  (except  Physical  Education)         10.00 
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Fees  for  Full-time  Boarding  and  Rooming  Students 

Tuition  and  fees  for  11  to  17  credit  hours $160.00 

Tuition  for  each  hour  above  17  (except  Physical  Education)        10.00 

Board  in  College  Dining  Room 135.00 

Room  in  Women's  Residence  Hall 90.00  or   100.00 

Room  in  Hamilton  House  (men) 60.00  or     75.00 

Fees  for  Part-time  or  Special  Students 

Tuition  each  credit  hour $12.00 

Auditors  each  credit  hour 8.00 

Miscellaneous  and  Special  Fees  Assessed  only  as  They  Apply 

Late  registration $3.00-5.00 

Change  in  registration 1.00 

Late  adjustment  of  college  bill 2.00 

Absences  from  class  or  laboratory  session  on  the   day 
preceding  or  the  day  following  a  holiday  or  a  vacation 

period:  each  session  missed1 2.00 

Transcript  of  record  (after  the  first  one) 1.00 

Special  examination  for  credit 3.00 

Special  examination  to  remove  condition 2.00 

Special  examination  to  make  up  absence 1.00 

Special  psychological  or  English  test   (admission) 3.00 

Art    (Corcoran  Art  School) 25.00 

Fees  paid  cover  the  cost  of  individual  subscriptions  for  the  College  paper 
and  for  the  College  Annual  and  of  other  activities  carried  on  by  the  Stu- 
dent Association,  and  the  usual  registration  fee,  library  fee,  laboratory  fee, 
athletic  and  activities  fee,  and  graduation  fee. 

Late  Registration. — A  student  who  enters  the  College  or  who  adjusts 
his  bill  after  the  scheduled  dates  will  pay  a  fee  of  three  dollars  for  late 
registration  during  the  first  week  of  the  semester;  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
will  be  charged  for  late  registration  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester. 

Change  in  Registration. — A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  any  volun- 
tary change  made  in  registration  after  the  first  meeting  of  a  class  in  the 
second  week  of  the  semester.  No  charge  is  made  for  changes  effected  by  the 
instructor  or  by  the  administration.  No  courses  may  be  entered  by  any 
student  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of  the  semester  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  instructor.  No  credit  on  the  semester  bill  will 
be  allowed  for  courses  dropped  after  ten  days  following  registration. 

Transcript. — Each  student,   graduate  or  undergraduate,   is  entitled  to 

iMoney  collected  from  this  source  is  added  to  student  loan  funds. 
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one  transcript  of  his  college  record  without  charge;  for  each  transcript 
after  the  first  one,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged.  Transcripts  of  records 
of  graduates  may  be  issued  to  the  students  themselves  or  to  graduate  or 
professional  schools;  transcripts  of  records  of  undergraduates,  however, 
are  issued  only  to  other  institutions  to  which  those  students  may  desire 
to  transfer.  Transcripts  will  not  be  issued  unless  all  obligations  to  the 
College  have  been  paid  in  full. 

Special  Examinations. — A  fee  of  three  dollars  is  charged  for  each  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  the  College,  whether  to  freshman  standing  or  to 
advanced  standing.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each  examination 
to  remove  a  condition.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  each  exami- 
nation missed  by  absence,  unless  the  absence  is  excused  by  the  Dean  of 
the  College. 

Refunds. — Since  the  College  program  is  set  up  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester  with  the  expectation  that  all  students  who  register  will 
continue  through  the  semester,  refunds  of  money  paid  in  advance  on  the 
semester  account  will  be  made  only  on  the  following  basis: 

a.  No  refunds  are  granted  to  students  who  make  payments  in  install- 
ments. 

b.  No  refunds  are  granted  from  the  amounts  apportioned  to  college 
and  student  activities. 

c.  Proportionate  fees  for  tuition  will  be  refunded  if  a  student  with- 
draws from  the  College  before  December  3  of  the  first  semester,  or  before 
April  3  of  the  second  semester.  After  those  dates  no  fees  for  tuition  will 
be  refunded.  • 

d.  No  rebate  for  board  will  be  allowed  for  an  absence  of  one  week  or 
less. 

e.  Rooms  in  the  college  dormitories  are  engaged  for  a  semester.  In 
case  a  student  gives  up  a  room  for  any  reason  other  than  sickness,  room 
rent  will  be  charged  to  the  end  of  the  semester.  A  student  obliged  to 
withdraw  because  of  sickness  before  the  middle  of  the  semester  will  be 
charged  for  a  half  semester  only. 

f.  Courses  dropped  after  the  tenth  day  following  registration  will  not 
allow  a  readjustment  of  tuition  fees. 

Student  Aid 


Scholarships 

The  college  has  limited  scholarship  funds  that  are  available  for  the 
aid  of  well-qualified  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and 
who  expect  to  graduate  here.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships. 
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It  is  the  aim  to  confine  scholarship  awards  to  all-round  students;  in 
considering  applications,  therefore,  the  scholarship  committee  will  take 
into  account  the  following  groups  of  qualities : 

1.  Scholastic  ability  and  attainments,  as  shown  by  the  school  record. 

2.  Character,  including  integrity,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy, 

and  unselfishness. 

3.  Leadership,    including    personality,    initiative,    spirit    of   cooperation, 

and  moral  force. 

4.  Participation  in  school  activities,  such  as  debating,  dramatics,  journal- 

ism, music,  and  sports. 
Whenever  possible,  a  personal  interview  with  each  candidate  will  be 
held  by  some  representative  of  the  College. 

To  be  eligible  to  a  scholarship  award  an  applicant  must — 

1.  Be  more   than   fifteen   and   less   than   twenty-one   years   of   age   on 

September  first  of  the  year  for  which  he  is  selected. 

2.  Rank  in  the  upper  fourth  of  the  high-school  class. 

3.  Have  good  health. 

4.  Meet  in  full  the  entrance  requirements  as  stated  in  this  catalog. 

5.  Have  the  endorsement  of  the  principal  of  his  preparatory  school. 

Students  awarded  scholarships  are  not  granted  the  special  reductions 
on  tuition  mentioned  on  p.  30.  They  must  register  for  at  least  fourteen 
grade-carrying  hours  of  work  each  semester,  and  they  must  board  and 
room  on  the  campus  if  space  is  available  unless  they  live  at  home.  They 
may  be  called  upon  for  clerical  or  office  work  not  to  exceed  two  or  three 
hours  a  week. 

All  scholarships  become  loans  that  must  be  repaid  in  full  if  the  student 
transfers  to  another  college  of  liberal  arts. 

Scholarships  awarded  previously  to  1936-37  are  continued  by  semesters 
only  if  the  student's  grade  index  is  above  3.00.  All  other  scholarships  are 
awarded  and  renewed  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  award  is  for  a  period  of  one  year — two  semesters. 

2.  The    scholarship    is    renewed    for    the    third    semester    only    if    the 

cumulative  grade   index  on  28   or  more  grade-carrying  hours   is 
3.20  or  higher. 

3.  The   scholarship   is   renewed   for   the   fourth   semester   only    if   the 

cumulative  grade  index  on  42  or  more  grade-carrying  hours  is 
3.30  or  higher. 

4.  The    scholarship    is    renewed    for   succeeding    semesters    only    on    a 

cumulative  grade  index  of  3.40  or  higher   at  the  close  of  each 
semester. 
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The  following  scholarships  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students : 

Foundation  Scholarships. — In  recognition  of  the  founding  of  the  College, 
the  Trustees  have  established  forty-eight  Foundation  Scholarships — one 
for  each  State  in  the  Union — covering  half  tuition  for  four  years.  The 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  new  students,  preferably  freshmen. 
Applications  must  be  received  not  later  than  March  5. 

The  Iowa  Scholarship  was  endowed  by  the  late  John  C.  Letts,  former 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Catherine. 
The  Kansas  Scholarship  also  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Letts  in  honor  of  his 
daughter  Minnie.  The  Missouri  Scholarship  was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Nannie 
C.  Lucas  as  the  John  H.  and  Nannie  C.  Lucas  Memorial  Scholarship. 
The  Maryland  Scholarship  was  endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Norwood,  of  Frederick.  Several  other  state  scholarships  are  endowed  in 
part. 

College  Honor  Scholarships  for  Men. — The  College  has  established 
five  annual  competitive  scholarships  for  men,  open  to  members  of  gradu- 
ating classes  of  accredited  secondary  schools  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Each  scholarship  covers  the  tuition  fee  ($250)  and  may  be  held  for  four 
consecutive  years  subject  to  the  maintenance  of  high  standing  in  college. 
Applications  must  be  received  not  later  than  March  5. 

Seminary  Scholarships. — Each  of  the  accredited  secondary  schools  related 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  granted  an  annual  scholar- 
ship of  $100  good  for  four  years.  The  selection  is  made  by  the  College 
upon  recommendation  of  the  faculties  of  the  seminaries.  At  the  time  of 
the  award  the  scholarship  committee  will  announce  one  alternate  for  each 
winner.  No  other  applicants  will  be  eligible  to  an  award,  and  alternates 
will  not  be  effective  after  September  first.  Applications  must  be  received 
not  later  than  March  5. 

The  Women  s  Guild  Scholarship. — The  Women's  Guild  of  American 
University  has  endowed  a  scholarship  yielding  annually  $250  to  be  awarded 
every  four  years  to  some  young  woman  who  enters  the  freshman  class. 
Applications  must  be  received  not  later  than  March  5. 

District  of  Columbia  Scholarships. — Three  full-tuition  and  ten  half- 
tuition  scholarships  are  available  annually  for  graduates  of  the  high  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  are  awarded  in  open  competition 
without  reference  to  the  school  attended.  Applications  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  not  later  than  February  5.  At 
the  time  of  the  award,  the  scholarship  committee  will  announce  four 
alternates  in  addition  to  the  winners.  No  other  applicants  will  be  eligible 
to  an  award,  and  alternates  will  not  be  eligible  after  September  first. 

Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Scholarships. — Two  scholarships,  each  covering 
half  tuition,  open  to  graduates  of  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School. 
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The  awards  are  made  by  the  College  upon  recommendation  of  the  high- 
school  faculty. 

The  Hugh  A.  and  Maggie  Thompson  Legg  Scholarship. — Mr.  Hugh 
A.  Legg,  of  Stevensville,  Maryland,  has  endowed  a  scholarship  to  the 
value  of  full  tuition  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  resident  of  Queen  Anne's 
County,  Maryland.  Nominations  for  the  ensuing  year  are  made  by  Mr. 
Legg  not  later  than  February  15. 

Loan  Funds 

In  order  to  meet  emergency  college  needs,  students  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  are  eligible  to  borrow  limited  amounts  from  certain 
established  funds  as  listed  below.  These  funds  are  not  available  to  fresh- 
men during  their  first  semester's  residence  in  the  College.  Each  borrower 
signs  a  promissory  note  that  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  some  financially 
responsible  person.  All  loans  become  due  in  part  the  first  year  following 
the  borrower's  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  the  College.  To  qualify 
for  a  loan,  a  student  must  maintain  at  least  a  C  average. 

Students  who  receive  loans  from  any  college  fund  agree  not  to  under- 
take graduate  or  professional  study  or  to  transfer  to  any  other  educational 
institution  (except  with  written  approval  of  the  College)  until  all  such 
outstanding  obligations  are  paid  in  full. 

The  Ida  Letts  Educational  Fund. — The  late  John  C.  Letts,  former 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  established  a  loan  fund  for  men  in 
honor  of  his  wife.  The  fund,  amounting  to  $60,000,  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  University,  and  the  income  derived  from  it  is  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  men 
of  the  College  who  may  need  financial  assistance  in  completing  their 
college  course.  Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  to  the 
Bursar  of  the  College  and  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  committee 
of  the  trustees  appointed  to  administer  the  fund.  Each  borrower  signs  a 
promissory  note  bearing  2  per  cent  interest  while  he  is  in  college  and 
6  per  cent  after  his  graduation.  Loans  granted  for  one  year  only  in 
college  are  due  the  year  following  graduation ;  proportional  payment  on 
all  other  loans  is  due  annually  after  the  borrower's  leaving  college. 

The  William  V.  Long  Fund. — Mr.  William  V.  Long,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  established  a  loan  fund  for  junior  and  senior  women  in  the  College. 
Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College.  Loans  carry  4  per  cent  interest  from  date  and  are  payable  within 
one  year  after  the  borrower's  graduation ;  if  not  paid  when  due,  loans  carry 
thereafter  6  per  cent  interest. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — A  limited 
number  of  worthy  students,  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
may  secure  loans  from  the  Student  Loan  Fund  administered  by  the  Board 
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of  Education  of  that  Church.  Christian  character,  satisfactory  scholarship, 
promise  of  usefulness,  financial  responsibility,  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  church  to  which  the  applicant  belongs  are  essential  to  a  loan.  Each 
borrower  must  sign  an  interest-bearing  promissory  note  endorsed  by  some 
financially  responsible  person.  Detailed  information  may  be  secured  from 
the  Bursar  of  the  College,  who  receives  applications  for  loans  from  this  fund. 

The  Women's  Guild  Loan  Fund. — The  Women's  Guild  of  American 
University  has  a  small  loan  fund  available  for  junior  and  senior  women 
in  the  College.  Loans,  bearing  3  per  cent  interest  are  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  Guild  through  the  Dean's  Office. 

The  Masonic  Loan  Fund. — The  Grand  Commandery  Knights  Templar 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  various  States  in  the  Union  main- 
tains an  educational  loan  fund  for  college  men  and  women  who  are  sons 
or  daughters  of  members  of  the  Masonic  Order.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  the  committee  of  the  State  in  which  the  student  resides. 

The  P.  E.  O.  Society  Loan  Fund. — The  P.  E.  O.  Society,  a  national 
organization  of  women  devoted  to  educational  and  benevolent  enterprises, 
maintains  an  educational  fund  for  the  aid  of  young  women  in  college. 
Application  should  be  made  to  some  local  chapter  of  this  organization. 

Student  Employment 

The  college  does  not  encourage  students  to  enter  who  are  entirely 
without  resources.  Those  who  are  in  earnest,  however,  and  have  a  faculty 
for  helping  themselves  can  earn  some  part  of  their  expenses  while  attending 
college.  Although  no  pledge  can  be  made  to  furnish  work  to  students, 
aid  in  finding  work  will  gladly  be  given.  For  students  who  are  earning 
a  part  of  their  expenses  by  employment  requiring  more  than  twenty 
hours  a  week,  nine  to  twelve  semester  hours,  not  including  physical  edu- 
cation, will  be  regarded  as  maximum  registration. 

The  working  positions  on  the  campus  and  in  the  dining  room  and 
college  buildings  are  usually  assigned  to  students  who  have  been  in  the 
College  for  one  year  or  more. 

No  financial  credit  for  working  positions  will  be  granted  unless  appoint- 
ments to  those  positions  are  approved  in  advance  by  the  faculty  committee 
on  student  employment.  Working  positions  are  continued  only  if  the 
student's  grade  index  for  the  semester  preceding  is  at  least  3.00. 

Application  blanks  for  working  positions  may  be  secured  from  the 
Registrar's  office. 

Prizes  and  Honors 

In  order  to  stimulate  high  endeavor  in  scholarship  and  in  other  intel- 
lectual activities,  the  College  has  established  several  competitive  prizes, 
special  honor  awards,  and  honor  societies. 
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Prizes 

The  following  competitive  prizes  are  open  to  all  students: 

Faculty  Prizes. — The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  offer  each  year  two  prizes  of  $15  each  to  the  two  students  (a  man 
and  a  woman)  who  rank  highest  in  scholarship  for  the  work  of  the  college 
year.  In  awarding  this  prize,  the  committee  will  take  into  account  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  work  done. 

College  Honor  Prize. — Two  friends  of  the  College  have  established 
a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  be  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who  during  the  four  years  of  residence  has  made  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  College.  The  name  of  the  successful  student  is 
engraved  upon  the  Kinsman  Cup,  given  to  the  College  by  Dr.  Delos  O. 
Kinsman,  Professor  of  Economics.  A  three-fourths  vote  of  the  faculty  is 
required  for  election. 

In  making  the  award  the  faculty  will  take  into  account  the  following 
groups  of  qualities: 

1.  Scholastic  ability  and  attainments;  to  be  eligible  a  student  must 
either  have  a  B  average  or  rank  in  the  first  fourth  of  the  graduating  class. 

2.  Qualities  of  character,  including  integrity,  courage,  devotion  to  duty, 
sympathy,  and  unselfishness. 

3.  Qualities  of  leadership,  including  initiative,  spirit  of  cooperation, 
and  moral  force. 

4.  Physical  vigor,  as  shown  by  interest  in  sports  or  in  other  ways  that 
make  for  physical  well-being. 

The  Alpha  Chi  Omega  Achievement  Award. — -Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
through  the  District  of  Columbia  Alumnae  Chapter,  has  established  an 
annual  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  to  be  awarded  at  Commence- 
ment to  a  young  woman  of  the  sophomore  or  junior  class  as  a  reward  for 
outstanding  achievement  and  personal  character,  particularly  the  qualities 
of  courage,  initiative,  and  poise.  The  money  is  available  upon  registration 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  college  year. 

The  award  is  made  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
Alumnae  Chapter. 

History  Prize. — The  District  of  Columbia  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  established  an  annual  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  to  be  awarded 
to  the  student  who  submits  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  dealing  with  American 
history  from  1776  to  1789.  Three  typewritten  copies  of  each  essay  are 
to  be  submitted  by  April  15  to  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  History. 
The  award  is  announced  at  Commencement. 

Chemistry  Prize. — The  American  Institute  of  Chemists  offers  each 
year  a  student  medal  and  a  junior  membership  in  the  Institute,  to  that 
student,    majoring    in    chemistry,    who   shall    have    attained    the   highest 
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average  grade  in  chemistry  during  his  college  course,  exclusive  of  the 
final  semester.   The  award  is  made  at  Commencement. 

Freshman  Prize. — A  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  is  awarded  at  Commence- 
ment to  the  freshman  who  passes  the  best  final  examination  in  one  of 
the  courses  announced  in  May.    The  prize  is  an  anonymous  gift. 

Pan-Hellenic  Council  Award. — A  scholarship  cup  is  awarded  annually 
at  Commencement  by  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  to  the  freshman  sorority 
woman  having  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year.  The  cup  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  winner  and  will  be  kept  in  the  library. 

Semester  and  Graduation  Honors 

At  the  close  of  each  semester,  honors  are  announced  for  each  college 
class,  based  upon  the  work  of  one  semester  only.  To  be  eligible  to  semester 
honors,  a  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  at  least  fourteen  grade- 
carrying  hours  of  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  To  receive  semester 
honors  a  freshman  must  attain  a  grade  index  of  4.10;  a  sophomore,  4.20; 
a  junior,  4.32 ;  a  senior,  4.45. 

To  be  eligible  to  graduation  honors  a  student  must  have  completed  at 
least  fifty  semester  hours'  credit  in  the  College  and  must  have  been  in 
attendance  at  least  two  years. 

Graduation  honors  are  awarded  as  follows :  Students  whose  grade  index 
for  all  work  taken  at  this  college  is  4.25  will  be  granted  a  degree  cum 
laude;  those  whose  grade  index  is  4.50,  magna  cum  laude;  those  whose 
grade  index  is  4.75,  summa  cum  laude. 

Honors  in  Social  Science 

Consistent  with  the  emphasis  that  the  University  is  placing  upon  the 
social  sciences,  graduation  honors  may  be  taken  in  economics,  history,  or 
political  science.  To  be  eligible  for  honors  a  student  must  secure  a  grade 
index  of  at  least  4.5  in  twenty-four  hours  that  count  toward  the  major. 
During  the  senior  year  the  honors  candidate  may  be  granted  not  more 
than  three  hours  credit  for  a  final  thesis  satisfactory  to  the  department 
concerned.  Upon  passing  a  comprehensive  examination  covering  the  field 
of  his  social  science  studies,  the  candidate  will  be  graduated  with  honors, 
and  will  receive  appropriate  recognition  at  commencement. 

Special  Honors — Honor  Societies 

College  Honor  Society. — This  is  an  honorary  scholastic  organization 
made  up  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  members  of  the  honorary 
societies  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  or  Sigma  Xi  and  students  in  the  senior  class 
who  have  been  elected  by  the  faculty  group.    Election  of  undergraduates 
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during  their  senior  year  is  based  upon  superior  achievement  and  ability 
in  broad  and  sound  scholarship  rather  than  upon  the  mere  accumulation 
of  grades  and  credits.  Elections  are  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
and  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho. — The  most  coveted  honor  among  college  debaters 
is  election  to  membership  in  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  the  national  intercollegiate 
forensic  fraternity,  which  has  more  than  sixty  chapters  in  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  Only  students  who  have 
actually  participated  in  intercollegiate  forensic  programs  and  who  have 
shown  excellence  in  this  field  of  activity  are  eligible  for  election. 

To  qualify  for  election  to  the  American  University  Chapter  a  debater 
must  be  a  member  of  the  varsity  squad  for  at  least  two  years  and  must 
participate  in  at  least  three  intercollegiate  contests.  A  scholarship  point 
average  of  3.50  is  also  required.  Students  can  be  elected  only  by  the  active 
members  of  the  chapter  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Debate  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Rho  members  of  the  faculty  and 
the  members  of  the  Department  of  Speech. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho  is  not  merely  an  honorary  society  but  is  an  active 
organization  on  the  Campus.  It  sponsors  varied  types  of  forensic  pro- 
grams in  the  College  and  encourages  such  activity  in  the  surrounding 
high  schools.  The  chapter  also  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  coach 
of  debating. 

The  Brahmin  Honor  Society. — The  Brahmin  Society  recognizes  out- 
standing qualities  of  leadership  among  the  men  in  extracurricular  activities, 
tempered  by  scholarship  and  character.  The  Society  cooperates  with  the 
faculty  and  Student  Council  in  studying  student  problems  and  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  College.  Election  to  membership  is  accorded 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  honors 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  student. 

Cap  and  Gown. — The  Cap  and  Gown  Society  is  a  senior  women's 
honorary  fraternity.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  some  worthwhile  contribution 
to  the  college  life  each  year  as  well  as  to  recognize  the  outstanding  senior 
women.  Junior  women  are  elected  to  membership  each  spring  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  leadership,  and  service,  not  on  the  basis  of  student 
offices  held  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  actual  accomplishment  and  value  to 
the  college  group. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu. — This  is  a  national  honorary  social  science  society  with 
chapters  located  in  important  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Membership  is  open  to  students  majoring  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  whose  work  is  of  outstanding  quality.  The  local 
chapter  was  established  in  1931. 

Beta  Beta  Beta. — This  is  a  national  honorary  biological  fraternity  with 
chapters  located  throughout  the  United  States  and  with  three  chapters  in 
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China.  Students  who  are  interested  in  biology  and  whose  work  in  that 
field  is  of  high  quality  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  local  chapter, 
Alpha  Upsilon,  was  established  in  1932. 

Pi  Delta  Epsilofi. — This  is  a  national  honorary  journalism  fraternity 
with  membership  open  to  both  men  and  women  who  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  field  of  student  publications. 

General  Regulations 


Discipline  and  Conduct 

It  is  the  aim  to  have  the  discipline  of  the  College  firm,  reasonable, 
and  sympathetic.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  personal  conduct,  students 
are  expected  to  behave  as  responsible  citizens  and  members  of  a  Christian 
community.  Any  student  who  becomes  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  the  institution,  or  who  fails  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  he  is 
sent  to  college,  thereby  severs  his  connection  with  the  College  and  will  be 
dismissed  whenever  the  general  welfare  may  require  it.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  stimulate  the  student  to  honest,  conscientious  effort,  but  the 
College  is  not  willing  to  undertake  the  problem  of  disciplining  students 
who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  its  purposes. 

Hazing  in  all  forms  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  is  also  gambling  and  the 
use  or  possession  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Smoking  is  not  permitted  in  the  col- 
lege buildings  except  in  certain  designated  rooms.  Students  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  these  regulations  and  who  are  not  willing  to  conform  to 
them  should  not  register  in  the  College. 

Automobiles 

Students  living  on  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  pleasure 
automobiles  or  motor  cars.  Students  from  outside  the  city  not  living  on 
the  campus  may  maintain  automobiles  only  by  special  permission  of  the 
faculty;  application  should  be  made  in  the  Bursar's  office. 

Personal  Belongings 

The  University  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  any  personal  be- 
longings left  in  the  dormitories,  in  other  college  buildings,  or  in  the 
lockers.  Articles  left  by  students  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  residence 
will  be  disposed  of  as  the  University  may  decide. 

Registration 

Registration  for  all  students  for  the  first  semester  of  the  academic 
year  will  be  held  in   Hurst   Hall  on  the  third   Monday  of   September. 
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Students  who  register  later  than  the  dates  specified  in  the  college  calendar 
will  pay  a  fee  of  three  to  five  dollars  for  late  registration.  Students  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  College  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of 
the  semester,  including  the  week  of  registration. 

In  making  up  his  program  of  studies  for  any  semester,  the  student 
must  give  preference  to  prescribed  courses  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
designated  in  the  curriculum  (see  page  28). 

Credit  will  not  be  given  in  a  course  for  which  the  student  has  not 
officially  registered. 

Special  Credits 

By  action  of  the  faculty,  academic  credit  in  Play  Production  (Art 
205-206),  in  Orchestral  Music  (Music  211-212),  in  Choral  Music  (Music 
213-214),  and  in  Band  Music  (Music  215-216)  will  be  granted  as  follows: 

1.  Only  quantity  credit  will  be  granted;  no  grades  will  be  given. 

2.  Only  one  hour  credit  may  be  granted  for  a  semester  in  each  course; 
except  that  one  additional  hour  may  be  granted  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  the  Registrar,  and  the 
Director  of  the  course  concerned. 

3.  Credit  is  to  be  based  upon  an  average  of  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  actual  participation  or  practice  each  week. 

4.  The  maximum  credit  allowed  in  any  one  course  during  the  four 
years  in  college  will  be  six  semester  hours. 

5.  The  maximum  credit  allowed  in  all  four  courses  during  the  four 
years  in  college  will  be  twelve  semester  hours. 

6.  One  year  of  acceptable  training  or  participation  in  the  work  of  a 
given  course  is  prerequisite  to  any  credit. 

Faculty  Advisers 

Each  student  on  entering  the  College  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the 
faculty  who  is  to  act  as  his  adviser  and  to  give  him  helpful  counsel  relating 
to  his  college  life.  The  student  is  required  to  submit  his  choice  of  studies 
for  each  semester  to  his  adviser  and  to  obtain  approval  of  them  before 
completing  his  registration ;  all  changes  in  registration  during  the  year  must 
likewise  receive  the  adviser's  approval.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year 
when  the  student  makes  choice  of  the  department  in  which  he  will  do 
his  major  work,  the  chairman  of  that  department  becomes  his  adviser,  and 
this  adviser  should  be  consulted  freely  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
student's  welfare. 

Change  in  Registration 

After  a  student's  program  of  studies  has  been  approved  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester,  it  is  not  subject  to  change  except  upon  recommendation 
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of  the  student's  adviser  and  with  the  written  approval  of  the  instructors 
concerned  and  of  the  Dean.  An  official  card  required  for  use  in  changing 
courses  may  be  secured  in  the  Registrar's  office.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
charged  for  any  voluntary  change  made  in  registration  after  the  beginning 
of  the  second  week  of  the  semester. 

A  course  dropped  without  written  permission  of  the  instructor  and  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  is  regarded  as  a  failure  and  is  so  recorded.  Any 
course  dropped  after  the  week  of  the  mid-semester  advisory  grade  report 
will  be  recorded  as  a  failure. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  in  a  course  for  which  the  student  has  not 
officially  registered. 

Absences 

Students  are  expected  to  regard  as  their  first  duty  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  studies  they  undertake.  To  this  end  the  individual 
student  himself  must  assume  large  responsibility.  Students  who  show 
themselves  capable  of  directing  their  lives  at  college,  as  reflected  in 
scholastic  achievement,  naturally  may  expect  considerable  freedom  regard- 
ing their  program  of  work.  With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  faculty  has 
adopted  the  following  regulations  governing  absences : 

1.  Students  whose  grade  index  for  a  given  semester  is  below  4  are 
required  to  attend  regularly  all  college  classes  and  laboratory  periods  for 
which  they  have  registered;  students  who  attain  a  grade  index  of  4  or 
above  for  a  given  semester  are  allowed  unlimited  absences  during  the 
semester  following,  except  as  provided  in  3  below.  It  is  definitely  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  student  himself  is  responsible  for  completing  the 
work  of  a  course  in  a  way  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  instructor. 

2.  Each  student  is  allowed  two  absences  from  the  weekly  chapel  service. 
For  each  unauthorized  absense,  one-half  credit  hour  will  be  added  to  the 
requirements  for  graduation  and  for  promotion  to  the  next  academic  class. 

3.  Students  absent  from  classes  or  laboratories  during  the  regular 
college  day  immediately  preceding  or  following  a  vacation  or  holiday 
period  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  class  or  labora- 
tory missed.  Money  collected  from  this  source  is  added  to  the  student  loan 
fund. 

4.  The  operation  of  the  rule  on  absences  may  be  suspended  or  modified 
in  individual  cases  by  action  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Absences.  Pro- 
longed illness  certified  by  a  physician,  regular  trips  for  athletic  contests, 
debates,  etc.,  and  appointment  to  special  working  positions  preceding  the 
Christmas  or  spring  vacation  will  be  considered  as  legitimate  reasons  for 
absence.  Permission  to  be  absent  from  the  College  on  account  of  athletic 
trips,  debates,  etc.,  must  be  secured  in  advance  of  the  absence.    Any  cer- 
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tincates  covering  absences  must  be  presented  to  the  Registrar  within  ten 
days  after  the  absence. 

5.  Unless  satisfactorily  explained  at  the  close  of  a  recitation,  a  tardiness 
may  be  entered  on  the  instructor's  record  as  an  absence. 

Parents  living  a  short  distance  from  the  College  are  urged  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  and  progress  of  the  student  by  encouraging  or  permitting 
frequent  visits  home,  especially  over  week-ends. 

Examinations 

Regular  written  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester; 
they  occupy  from  two  to  three  hours.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  final 
examination  in  a  year  course  may  cover  the  work  of  the  entire  year.  In 
addition  to  these  regular  examinations,  tests  and  written  recitations  are 
held  frequently  during  the  year,  with  or  without  previous  notice  to  the 
class,  as  the  instructor  prefers. 

Special  examinations  to  remove  conditions  may  be  taken  any  time  after 
the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor  con- 
cerned. Only  one  examination  may  be  taken  to  remove  a  condition.  A 
fee  of  two  dollars,  payable  in  advance  at  the  Registrar's  office,  is  charged 
for  each  special  examination. 

All  unexcused  absences  from  tests  and  examinations  count  as  failures 
and  are  so  recorded. 

Classification,  Eligibility,  Probation,   Dismissal 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  any  public  activity  or  to  hold  office  in 
any  student  group,  a  student  ( 1 )  must  be  in  good  standing  and  must  be 
regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  for  not  less  than  twelve  semester  hours 
of  work,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  during  the  current  semester; 
and  (2)  he  must  make  regular  progress  toward  graduation  as  indicated 
by  the  cumulative  hours  credit  and  the  cumulative  grade  index  required 
at  the  end  of  a  given  semester  as  shown  in  the  following  chart.  Class  rating 
is  determined  on  the  same  basis. 

Cumulative  Grade  Index 
Class  End  of         Hours1     1938-39     39-40       40-41       41-42 


Freshman 

1st  Sem. 

12 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

2nd   Sem. 

26 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

Sophomore 

3rd  Sem. 

41 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

2.90 

4th  Sem. 

56 

2.70 

2.80 

2.90 

3.00 

Junior 

5th  Sem. 

72 

2.80 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00 

6th  Sem. 

88 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Senior 

7th  Sem. 

104 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

lExclusive  of  physical  education. 
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1.  A  student  admitted  to  full  standing,  whether  from  high  school  or 
from  another  institution  of  college  grade,  will  be  placed  upon  probation 
whenever  he  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  for  eligibility.  If  he  does  not 
achieve  eligibility  rating  within  two  succeeding  semesters,  he  will  be  asked 
to  withdraw  from  the  College.  If  he  receives  at  the  end  of  any  semester 
after  the  first  in  attendance  a  grade  of  F  in  one-half  of  the  work  for  which 
he  is  registered,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  he  will  automatically  be 
dropped  from  the  College. 

2.  A  student  who  is  admitted  as  a  transfer  from  a  four-year  college, 
including  those  organized  as  junior  and  senior  colleges,  will  not  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  intercollegiate  sports  until  after  the  completion  of  at 
least  two  full  semesters'  work  in  this  college,  and  then  only  if  he  meets 
the  requirements  of  hours  credit  and  grade  index  in  the  chart,  counting 
all  credits  granted  on  the  transcript  and  all  work  registered  for  at  this 
college. 

3.  A  student  who  is  admitted  to  good  standing  from  a  junior  college 
will  be  eligible  if  his  past  record  meets  the  requirements  as  listed  in  the 
chart ;  a  minimum  of  three  semesters  is  required.  After  the  first  semester 
in  this  college,  his  eligibility  will  be  determined  by  counting  all  credits 
granted  on  the  transcript  and  all  work  registered  for  at  this  college. 

Eighth-Semester  Rule. — A  student  becomes  inelligible  after  his  eighth 
semester  in  attendance  at  college. 

Time  and  Period  of  Application. — Eligibility  at  the  end  of  any  given 
semester  shall  become  effective  at  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  eighth  day  of 
the  succeeding  semester  and  shall  remain  in  effect  for  one  semester,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  received  I's  or  X's  at  the  close  of  the 
semester.  When  those  grades  are  changed  on  the  permanent  record, 
eligibility  shall  be  re-determined. 

Activities  Concerned. — Eligibility  regulations  are  applicable  to  all  stu- 
dent elective  or  appointive  offices  and  to  the  following  activities:  inter- 
collegiate athletic,  sport,  or  play-day  competition;  dramatics;  debate;  glee 
clubs,  choir,  band,  and  orchestra ;  student  publications. 

A  student  who  fails  at  the  end  of  any  given  semester  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  shall  immediately  drop  all  activities  except  his 
fraternity  or  sorority  until  such  time  as  the  requirements  are  again  met. 

College  Year  and  Schedule 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks 
each.  The  first  semester  begins  on  the  third  Monday  in  Sepetmber,  the 
second  near  the  first  of  February.  Commencement  is  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June. 

Classes  meet  two  to  four  times  a  week,  beginning  on  Monday.    Class 
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periods  are  fifty  minutes  in  length;  laboratory  periods  are  from  two  to 
three  hours  in  length.  As  a  rule  all  laboratory  work  is  given  in  the 
afternoon. 

A  schedule  showing  the  exact  hours  of  class  and  laboratory  sessions 
for  the  next  academic  year  is  issued  in  June. 

As  far  as  possible,  Saturday  is  kept  free  of  classes  in  order  to  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  numerous  museums,  libraries,  art 
galleries,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  Washington. 

Student  Organizations 

No  society  or  association  may  be  organized  among  the  students  without 
the  permission  of  the  Faculty,  and  no  change  in  the  character  or  regulations 
of  any  society  or  association  may  be  made  without  such  permission. 

A  petition  for  permission  to  organize  any  society  or  association,  or  to 
effect  any  change  in  any  society  or  association,  already  organized  must  be 
presented  to  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Organizations.  Such 
petition  shall  give  full  information  regarding  the  proposed  organization 
or  change  and  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  and 
with  a  list  of  the  names  of  students  who  comprise  such  organization. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  its  authorization  from  any 
society  or  association  of  students  whenever  the  well-being  of  the  College 
may  require  such  action. 

Treasurers  of  all  student  organizations  shall  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  all  income  and  of  all  expenditures,  and  shall  submit  their  books  for 
audit  to  the  Faculty  Auditing  Committee  at  least  three  times  a  year  and 
every  time  a  new  treasurer  assumes  office.  The  dates  for  submission  of 
books  are  October  1,  February  1,  and  May  15. 

All  organizations,  unless  officially  exempted  by  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
are  required  to  use  the  student  comptroller  for  all  money  transactions. 
Money  received  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  comptroller  and  all  bills  are 
to  be  paid  by  him  upon  presentation  of  original  bills  or  vouchers  and 
properly  signed  requisitions. 

Student  Entertainments  and  Social  Events 

Organizations  or  groups  of  students  desiring  to  give  special  or  public 
entertainments,  dramatic  performances,  etc.,  must  first  secure  permission 
from  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Entertainments. 

A  college  class  or  other  organization  or  group  desiring  to  arrange  for  a 
social  gathering,  either  on  or  off  the  campus,  must  first  secure  permission, 
by  petition,  from  the  Faculty  Social  Committee. 

Any  organization  or  group  of  students  desiring  to  use  a  college  building 
or  room  for  special  events  must  first  secure  permission  from  the  Faculty 
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Social  Committee.    Dates  for  such  events  must  be  entered  in  the  College 
Date  Book  in  the  Registrar's  Office.    Priority  of  entry  shall  prevail. 

Organizations  or  groups  using  college  buildings  or  rooms  must  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  care  of  buildings  and  furnishings  during  the 
period  involved  and  shall  see  that  everything  is  left  in  its  normal  condition. 

Social  and  Religious  Activities 

The  social  activities  of  the  College  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Faculty,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  provide  a  natural  and  wholesome 
social  life.  Living  conditions  in  the  Women's  Residence  Hall  are  made 
as  homelike  as  possible.  A  dean  of  women,  living  in  the  Hall,  presides 
over  the  interests  of  the  young  women. 

A  chapel  service  is  held  on  Wednesday  of  each  week  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  Metropolitan  Memorial  Church  facing  the  campus.  At  this  service 
leading  ministers  from  churches  of  various  denominations  in  the  city  are 
invited  to  address  the  students. 

A  Student  Christian  Association  provides  a  program  of  activities  de- 
signed to  foster  a  well-rounded  religious  life  on  the  campus  and  affords 
opportunities  for  fellowship  and  service  in  social,  religious,  and  discussion- 
group  activities. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  religious  nature 
of  the  student  and  to  create  and  maintain  a  religious  sentiment  that  shall 
be  in  harmony  with  the  best  thought  of  our  Christian  civilization.  It  is 
the  hope  that  all  the  influences  of  the  College  may  count  for  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  and  well-grounded  characters. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

The  Faculty  and  the  trustees  have  approved  the  formation  of  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  in  the  College  under  certain  definite  regulations. 
The  following  are  the  most  important: 

1.  Constitution.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  any  local  social 
group  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  Eligibility.  To  be  eligible  to  be  pledged,  a  student  must  be  enrolled 
as  a  regular  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  carrying  at  least 
twelve  semester  hours  exclusive  of  physical  education ;  if  a  freshman, 
he  must  be  admitted  without  condition;  if  a  transfer  student,  he 
must  have  attained  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  the  institution  from 
which  he  comes,  or  have  secured  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  in 
this  college  with  an  average  of  C  or  better. 

To  be  eligible  to  initiation,  a  student  must  have  a  grade  index 
on  the  permanent  record  of  at  least  3 — that  is,  an  average  of  C  in 
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all  work  taken  in  college.  He  must  be  registered  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  of  work  exclusive  of  physical  education,  and  he  must  have 
secured  an  average  of  C  in  all  work  registered  for  in  the  preceding 
semester.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  a  fraternity 
or  sorority  until  he  has  completed  at  least  twelve  hours  of  academic 
credit  in  the  College. 

3.  Probation.  A  society  will  be  placed  upon  probation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  any  semester  if  the  combined  scholastic  average  of  all  mem- 
bers, pledges,  and  affiliates  falls  below  C — that  is,  a  grade  index  of 
3.  A  society  that  violates  any  of  the  faculty  provisions  shall  auto- 
matically be  placed  upon  probation.  A  society  placed  upon  probation 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  pledge  or  to  initiate  members  and  to  hold 
any  social  functions  during  the  period  of  probation. 

4.  Finances.  All  financial  accounts  of  societies  shall  be  audited  three 
times  a  year  by  the  Faculty  Auditing  Committee.  All  financial  ven- 
tures must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Faculty  Committee,  and 
societies  are  under  obligation  to  follow  all  recommendations  of  the 
committee. 

5.  Initiation.  The  following  provisions  shall  obtain  regarding  initia- 
tion: 

a.  There  shall  be  no  public  initiation. 

b.  There  shall  be  no  program  of  initiation  that  humiliates  the 
student,  that  impairs  or  jeopardizes  his  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition, that  restricts  his  free  physical  movement,  or  that  inter- 
feres with  his  program  of  studies. 

c.  There  shall  be  no  vulgarity  in  initiation. 

d.  There  shall  be  no  so-called  "rough-house"  initiation  of  any 
sort — public  or  private. 

e.  All  mock  initiation  features  shall  be  confined  to  twenty-four 
hours  between  Friday  noon  and  Saturday  noon  and  shall  not 
be  effective  in  public. 

6.  Social  Events.  The  number  of  social  events  held  each  year,  or 
semester,  by  any  fraternity  or  sorority  is  determined  by  the  Faculty 
Social  Committee. 

7.  Interfraternity  Council.  Matters  of  common  interest  among  the 
social  groups  shall  be  considered  by  the  Interfraternity  Council 
composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  various  groups,  of  the  Dean  of 
Women,  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  The  Dean  of  the  College, 
or  his  appointee,  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  council.  Matters 
pertaining  only  to  the  women's  group  shall  come  before  the  Women's 
Council;  to  the  men's  group,  before  the  Men's  Council. 
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8.  The   following  social   groups   have   been   approved   by   the   Faculty 
and  the  Trustees : 

Men's  Groups  Women's  Groups 

Alpha  Theta  Phi  Alpha  Chi  Omega 

Lambda  Tau  Sigma  Alpha  Phi 

Phi  Epsilon  Alpha  Delta  Gamma 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Phi  Mu 

Student  Activities 

College  life  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
student  initiative  and  leadership  through  the  promotion  of  student  activities. 
The  interest  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  College  have  taken  form  in 
various  ways,  all  suggesting  enthusiastic  effort  at  self-expression.  No 
organization  may  be  formed  without  the  approval  of  the  Student  Council 
and  of  the  Faculty.  Each  approved  organization  receives  an  annual  charter 
from  the  Faculty  and  the  Student  Council. 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  University  the  Faculty  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  all  student  activities. 

The  Student  Government  Association. — This  is  an  organization  in- 
cluding all  the  students  in  the  College.  The  president  of  the  Association 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Council.  The  purpose  of  the  Association 
is  to  organize  the  students  of  the  College  so  that  the  problems  involving 
the  entire  group  may  be  given  adequate  consideration.  The  Association 
encourages  student  activities,  fosters  college  spirit,  contributes  to  tradition, 
and  promotes  cooperation  between  the  students  and  the  Faculty. 

The  Student  Council. — This  is  an  organization  of  representatives  of 
the  four  College  classes,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  Student  Government  Association.  The  Council  is  com- 
posed of  two  seniors,  two  juniors,  two  sophomores,  and  one  freshman. 
Each  class  elects  its  own  representatives. 

Student  Comptroller. — In  order  to  centralize  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  student  activities  and  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  treasurers 
of  various  student  organizations  maintaining  numerous  small  bank  accounts, 
the  Dean  of  the  College  nominates  each  year  a  student  comptroller.  The 
comptroller  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  Student  Council  Fee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  semester  and  allocates  these  funds  on  his  books  to  the 
credit  of  the  various  organizations  or  activities  as  determined  by  the 
Council.  He  receives  also  all  fees  collected  by  student  organizations, 
classes,  clubs,  etc.,  and  all  proceeds  from  dances.  He  makes  disbursement 
of  funds  upon  the  presentation  of  original  bills  and  authorized  vouchers. 
The  comptroller  is  under  bond  and  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Faculty  Auditing  Committee. 
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Student  Activities  Honor  Societies. — Outstanding  qualities  of  leader- 
ship— tempered  by  scholarship  and  character — are  recognized  by  election 
of  students  to  membership  in  the  Brahmin  Honor  Society  for  men,  and  the 
Cap  and  Gown  Society  for  women.  These  societies  cooperate  with  the 
Faculty  and  the  Student  Council  in  studying  student  problems,  and  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  College.  Election  to  membership  is  accorded 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  honors 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  student. 

Women's  House  Government  Association. — This  Association  was 
organized  in  order  that  the  young  women  living  in  the  Residence  Hall 
may  assume  some  responsibility  for  their  own  social  life  and  that  they 
may  also  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  demands  of  their  group 
association.  Through  the  management  of  their  student  affairs  the  women 
train  themselves  for  citizenship  at  the  same  time  that  they  develop  self- 
expression. 

Hamilton  House  Association. — This  is  an  organization  of  the  men 
living  in  Hamilton  House.  Student  officers  share  with  the  Faculty  proctor 
the  responsibility  of  promoting  and  maintaining  the  best  interests  of  the 
group. 

College  Paper. — The  students  of  the  College  issue  every  two  weeks  a 
newspaper  called  The  American  Eagle.  The  paper  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  American  Eagle  Council,  composed  of  Faculty  and  student  repre- 
sentatives. Work  on  the  paper  affords  practical  experience  for  students 
interested  in  journalism. 

College  Annual. — The  College  Annual — The  Aucola — is  issued  each 
spring  through  the  cooperation  of  all  four  classes. 

College  Literary  Magazine. — The  College  Literary  Magazine — The 
Eyrie — is  published  twice  a  year  by  the  students  of  the  College.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  composed  of  Faculty  and  student  representatives. 

The  Orchestra. — The  College  Orchestra  is  composed  of  sixteen  members 
and  is  under  competent  direction.  It  furnishes  music  for  various  college 
functions  and  entertainments. 

The  Glee  Clubs. — The  Men's  Glee  Club  and  the  Women's  Glee  Club, 
each  composed  of  about  thirty  voices,  are  under  competent  direction.  The 
two  clubs  furnish  membership  in  the  College  Choral  Society.  Several 
concerts  are  given  each  year  by  these  groups. 

The  College  Band. — The  College  Band  is  a  well-balanced  organization 
consisting  of  fifteen  members.  It  is  under  expert  direction  and  plays  at 
athletic  games  and  events. 

The  Student  Christian  Association. — This  organization  is  open  to  all 
students  of  the  College  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  a  well- 
balanced  religious  life  on  the  campus.  It  sponsors  such  activities  as  Fresh- 
man Week,  the  annual  Dad's  Day  and  Mother's  Day,  occasional  trips  to 
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places  in  and  about  Washington,  and  an  annual  week-end  all-college  student 
conference. 

Dramatics. — A  number  of  dramatic  performances  are  given  each  year 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Will  Hutchins.  Students  who  enroll  for 
this  work  constitute  a  regular  class  each  semester,  and  at  the  discretion 
of  the  director  may  receive  credit  in  proportion  to  work  done.  The  work 
is  also  recognized  as  a  student  activity.  It  is  the  usual  policy  to  produce 
an  outstanding  comedy  in  the  first  semester,  and  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  second  semester.  Other  plays  are  occasionally  given, 
and  student  initiative  in  minor  performances  is  encouraged.  Students  who 
show  sufficient  ability  are  expected  to  assist  in  stage-management  and 
the  routine  of  production.  A  commodious  and  well-designed  stage,  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  sylvan  theatre  now  in  process  of  development,  affords  unusual 
facilities  for  this  work. 

Among  the  prominent  productions  have  been  the  following:  Sheridan's 
The  Rivals;  Shaw's  Fanny's  First  Play,  Candida,  The  Dark  Lady  of  the 
Sonnets,  and  Getting  Married;  Wilde's  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest; 
Ibsen's  The  Pillars  of  Society;  Yeats's  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire;  Susan 
Gaspell's  Trifles;  Edna  Ferber  and  George  S.  Kaufman's  Minick;  Gold- 
smith's She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  Milne's  The  Truth  About  Blayds;  Barrie's 
Dear  Brutus;  Robinson's  Is  Life  Worth  Living?  and  Shakespeare's  As 
You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Richard  III,  The  Winter's 
Tale,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  The  Tempest,  and  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona. 

The  quality  of  work  done  in  this  Department  and  its  serious  relation 
to  the  study  of  literature  and  art  have  attracted  wide  and  favorable 
attention. 

Debating. — Work  in  debating  is  given  especial  emphasis  in  the  College, 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  student  body  participating.  The  annual 
schedule  of  intercollegiate  contests  includes  such  institutions  as  Bates, 
Carleton,  Colgate,  Johns  Hopkins,  Oberlin,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  State,  Princeton,  Rutgers,  Swarthmore,  Syracuse,  Washing- 
ton and  Lee,  Wesleyan,  West  Virginia,  and  Western  Reserve. 

In  addition  to  gaining  honor  and  the  experience  that  come  from  par- 
ticipating in  such  debates,  students  may  also  become  eligible  for  election  to 
Delta  Sigma  Rho  (see  page  39). 

Student  Speakers  Bureau. — This  bureau  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  community  clubs  and  organizations  of  Washington  with  com- 
petent student  speakers  and  to  give  these  students  speech  experience  be- 
fore real  audiences.  The  activities  of  the  Bureau  include  all  types  of  pub- 
lic discussions:  symposium,  panel  discussions,  open  forums,  debates,  and 
lectures.    Opportunity  is  also  given  to  qualified  students  to  present  other 
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forms  of  public  entertainment  such  as  reviews  of  current  books,  dramatic 
readings,  and  musical  programs. 

Among  the  programs  offered  by  the  Bureau  during  its  first  year  were 
the  following:  The  Good  Neighbor  Policy;  Diplomatic  Protection  of 
Nationals;  The  Background  of  the  Sino- Japanese  Conflict;  Foreign  War 
by  Referendum;  Religion  in  Modern  Life;  Chinese  Culture  and  Civiliza- 
tion; They  Don't  Come  Back;  The  Supreme  Court — The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant;  Fascism  in  the  United  States;  All  the  News  That's  Fit  to 
Print;  The  Eyes  of  the  World;  College  Athletics.  Other  programs  in- 
clude debates,  panel  discussions,  dramatic  readings  and  musical  programs 
by  student  soloists. 

Athletics. — All  work  in  athletics  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Faculty.  Teams  in  football,  basketball,  track,  and  tennis  are  organized 
and  trained  under  competent  supervision.  Intramural  work  in  soccer, 
baseball,  track,  and  tennis  is  carried  on  during  the  spring  months. 

The  football  schedule  for  1938  includes  games  with  Swarthmore,  Haver- 
ford,  St.  Johns,  Johns  Hopkins,  Catholic  University,  and  Hampden-Sydney. 

The  basketball  schedule  for  1937-38  includes  games  with  Johns  Hopkins, 
Virginia  Polytechnic,  University  of  Virginia,  Drew,  Hampden- 
Sydney,  Randolph-Macon,  Western  Maryland,  Catholic  University,  Vir- 
ginia Medical,  and  Bridgewater.  The  Junior  Varsity  also  plays  a  schedule 
of  games  in  basketball  with  local  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools. 

The  three  major  sports  for  women  in  each  successive  season  are  field 
hockey,  basketball,  and  soccer.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  archery,  swim- 
ming, volleyball,  tennis,  and  baseball.  An  extensive  class  competition  is 
held  in  each  sport  and  several  Intercollegiate  Play  Days  are  arranged 
during  the  year. 

The  May  Fete. — This  is  an  interesting  program  and  exhibition  given 
each  May  in  the  outdoor  theater  by  the  young  women  of  the  College  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

The  French  Club. — The  purpose  of  the  French  Club  is  to  foster  an 
interest  in  French  life  and  customs,  and  to  furnish  additional  opportunities 
for  talking  French.  All  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  high-school 
French  are  eligible  to  membership.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  month.  A 
literary  and  musical  program  is  followed  by  a  dinner.  French  is  the 
language  of  all  meetings.  The  Club  is  managed  by  student  officers,  with 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  as  adviser. 

The  Spanish  Club. — The  purpose  of  the  Spanish  Club  is  to  promote 
the  study  and  the  appreciation  of  the  traditions,  the  art,  the  life,  and  the 
literature  of  Spain  and  of  nations  of  Hispanic  origin.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year's  study  in 
Spanish. 

The  German  Club. — The  purpose  of  the  German  Club — Der  Deutsche 
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Literarische  Verein — is  to  promote  an  interest  in  German  literature  and 
German  culture  and  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  Club 
is  affiliated  with  the  Interscholastic  Federation  of  German  Clubs. 

The  International  Relations  Club. — The  International  Relations  Club 
is  organized  for  the  study  of  international  problems.  The  Club  is  one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seven  chapters  of  a  national  honorary  political  science 
fraternity  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
This  is  the  only  chapter  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  liberal  number 
of  books  and  current  publications  are  provided  by  the  endowment  and 
are  placed  on  a  reserve  shelf  in  the  College  library.  Membership  in  the 
Club  may  not  exceed  twenty-five  in  number,  and  is  limited  to  those  students 
of  high  scholastic  standing  who  are  especially  interested  in  international 
affairs. 

The  Oxford  Fellowship. — The  Oxford  Fellowship  is  an  association 
chartered  by  the  National  Oxford  Fellowship,  a  national  organization 
of  ministerial  students  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  Fellowship  aims 
especially  to  be  helpful  to  its  members  while  they  are  in  college.  The  local 
chapter  sponsors  group  discussions  on  matters  of  importance  and  arranges 
for  lectures  by  outstanding  religious  leaders.  Members  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  as  many  college  activities  as  possible.  The  chief  objective 
of  the  organization  is  to  promote  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  understanding 
among  all  students  of  whatever  faith. 

The  Poetry  Club. — The  Poetry  Club  (Omicron  Epsilon  Pi)  was 
organized  by  a  group  of  students  interested  in  the  reading  and  writing 
of  poetry.  The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  student 
talent,  and  to  encourage  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  various  types  and 
forms  of  poetry.  Membership  may  be  secured  by  submitting  a  specimen  of 
original  poetry  to  the  members  of  the  Club  for  approval.  The  Club 
cooperates  in  the  publication  of  The  Eyrie  and  occasionally  publishes  a 
booklet  of  verse  known  as  The  Loom. 

The  Brecky  Club. — The  Brecky  Club  (Beta  Chi)  is  composed  of  the 
graduates  of  Central  High  School,  of  Washington,  who  are  attending  the 
College.  The  Club  is  interested  primarily  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
College  by  presenting  its  opportunities  to  various  local  high  school  groups 
through  addresses,  plays,  and  social  activities.   The  Club  meets  bi-monthly. 

The  Westerner  Club. — The  Westerner  Club  is  composed  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  Western  High  School,  of  Washington,  who  are  attending  the 
College.  The  Club  is  organized  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  College 
through  friendships  established  in  high  school. 

The  Anglican  Club. — The  Anglican  Club  is  composed  of  students  and 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  or  who 
are  interested  in  it.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Club  to  promote  Christian 
fellowship  in  the  University.   The  Club  is  a  member  of  the  Tri-Diocesan 
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Conference,  an  organization  of  Episcopal  Clubs  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  this  diocese. 

The  Dickinson  Club. — The  Dickinson  Club  is  composed  of  students 
of  American  University  who  formerly  attended  Williamsport  Dickinson 
Seminary  and  Junior  College,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  The  purpose 
of  the  Club  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  University  among  the  students 
of  Dickinson,  and  to  extend  further  the  friendship  now  existing  between 
the  two  institutions. 

Women's  Athletic  Association. — The  purpose  of  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association  is  to  promote  sportsmanship  and  fellowship  among  the  young 
women  of  the  College.  This  group  encourages  the  active  participation  of 
the  women  in  the  various  sports.  Because  good  health  promotes  efficiency 
in  work  as  well  as  enjoyment  of  life,  the  Association  is  interested  in  any 
project  that  emphasizes  the  normal  development  of  the  body. 

Honor  Societies. —  (See  page  38.) 

Special  Programs  of  Study 

The  college  is  interested  primarily  in  the  four-year  course  leading 
to  the  B.A.  degree.  It  believes  thoroughly  in  the  cultural  value  of  the  full 
college  course,  and  encourages  students  to  acquire  as  sound  and  as  broad 
an  academic  training  as  possible.  On  this  account,  the  College  prefers 
that  students  pursue  studies  in  a  reasonable  field  of  concentration  rather 
than  accumulate  credits  that  suggest  narrow  specialization.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  formation  of  habits  of  coherent  thinking, 
of  accurate  observation  of  facts,  and  of  sane  critical  judgment,  together 
with  the  development  of  an  ability  to  use  clear  and  effective  English,  in 
speech  and  in  writing,  is  far  more  important  than  any  set  program  of 
studies.  For  the  guidance  of  students,  however,  who  may  desire  later  to 
pursue  technical  or  professional  studies,  the  following  special  programs 
of  college  work  are  suggested.  They  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
best  technical  and  professional  schools  in  the  country. 

Vocational  Guidance 

A  faculty  committee  on  vocational  guidance  aids  students  in  their 
consideration  of  life  work.  The  committee  cooperates  with  a  student  com- 
mittee in  providing  programs  of  addresses  and  conferences  on  the  require- 
ments, opportunities,  and  obligations  of  various  professions. 

Preparation  for  Graduate  Work 

Students  who  contemplate  doing  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  any  department  of  a  university  should  bear  in  mind 
that  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  nearly  always  required. 
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Hence,  at  least  two  years  of  work  in  each  language  should  be  taken  as 
early  as  possible.  The  work  of  the  last  three  years  in  college  should  be 
arranged  after  consultation  with  the  chairmen  of  the  departments  in  which 
the  students  expect  to  complete  the  major  portion  of  their  studies.  Students 
planning  to  do  graduate  work  should  strive  to  maintain  at  least  a  B  average 
in  their  studies. 

Preparation  for  Teaching 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  school  should  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  specific  requirements  of  the  state  in  which  they  expect  to 
teach.  As  a  rule  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  hours  should  be  taken  in  the 
Department  of  Education  to  meet  the  various  state  requirements.  The 
specific  requirements  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. The  completion  of  a  major  in  one  subject  and  of  a  minor  in  two 
subjects  is  recommended. 

Preparation  for  Professional  Christian  Service 

Candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry  should  secure  the  broadest 
possible  training,  keeping  in  mind  the  foundation  necessary  for  post- 
graduate courses.  Students  interested  in  social  service  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  special  field,  together  with  its  problems  and 
opportunities.  To  these  ends  a  student  preparing  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try or  for  the  mission  field,  for  a  position  as  director  of  religious  education, 
social  service  worker,  Christian  Association  secretary,  Scout  executive  or 
Boys'  Work  secretary,  should  major  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Religion.  He  will  thus  become  familiar  with  the  specific  requirements 
of  his  particular  field,  and  will  secure  the  necessary  background  for  the 
largest  possible  service  and  for  the  work  of  the  seminary  and  graduate 
school.  For  specific  recommendations  see  the  requirements  for  a  major 
under  the  Department  of  Religion.    See  suggested  program,  p.  61. 

Preparation  for  Medicine  or  Dentistry 

Thorough  training  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics 
is  demanded  of  students  who  expect  to  study  medicine  or  dentistry.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required  by  most  medical 
schools.   Courses  in  psychology  are  also  useful. 

Competition  for  admission  into  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  country 
is  so  keen  that  the  application  of  a  student  who  averages  lower  than  B 
in  his  college  work  is  likely  to  be  rejected.   See  suggested  program,  p.  61. 

Preparation  for  Law 

Students  preparing  for  law  should  major  in  history  and  political 
science.   Courses  in  English  and  American  history,  particularly  those  deal- 
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ing  with  constitutional  problems,  are  especially  important.  Courses  in 
economics,  sociology,  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  English,  and  speech  are 
also  desirable.   See  suggested  program,  p.  60. 

Preparation  for  Engineering 

Engineering  schools  are  very  exacting  in  their  requirements  for  ad- 
mission. A  thorough  grounding  in  mathematics  and  physics  is  demanded, 
including  work  in  trigonometry,  surveying,  descriptive  geometry,  calculus, 
general  physics,  and  mechanics.  Two  years'  work  in  chemistry  is  also 
required.    See  suggested  program,  p.  60. 

Preparation  for  Business 

Students  who  expect  to  engage  in  business  will  naturally  major  in 
economics  and  business  administration.  Selected  courses  in  psychology, 
history,  political  science,  English,  and  speech  will  also  prove  useful.  See 
suggested  program,  p.  57. 

Preparation  for  Government  Service 

Students  who  look  forward  to  securing  employment  in  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  United  States  Government  should  become  familiar  with 
the  specific  requirements  for  the  position  desired.  Positions  in  plant  in- 
dustry, biological  survey,  entomology,  chemistry,  and  physics  demand  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  subjects  related  to  those  special  fields.  Positions 
in  the  children's  bureau,  social  welfare,  economics,  vocational  guidance,  etc., 
require,  in  addition  to  specialized  courses,  a  broader  knowledge  of  social 
conditions,  psychology,  and  economic  and  political  philosophy.  Courses  in 
history,  English,  and  speech  are  especially  useful. 

Preparation  for  Journalism 

Thorough  study  of  economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and  history 
are  necessary  to  successful  work  in  journalism.  Training  in  writing  of 
various  kinds  is  also  required.  Acquaintance  with  many  branches  of 
learning — science,  philosophy,  literature,  art,  etc. — will  be  found  most 
useful.   See  suggested  program,  p.  59. 

Scholarship  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois,  offers  an  annual 
scholarship,  covering  cost  of  tuition  and  of  other  fees  and  of  room,  to  a 
graduate  of  the  College  who  enrolls  in  the  Institute. 

Application  should  be  made  to  President  Horace  G.  Smith. 
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Suggested  Programs 


Specialization  in  Art 


Freshman    Year   (32-34   hours) 

Freshman  English   (Eng.  101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech  (Speech  101)    (2) 
History   and   Literature   of   the    Hebrew 

People    (Rel.   101-102)    (4) 
General  Biology  (Biol.  101)   (4) 
General  Zoology  (Biol.  102)   (4) 
Physical  Education  101-102  (2) 
Practical  Art    (Art  311-312)    (4  or  6) 
French  or  German  (6  or  8) 

Junior  Year  (34-  hours) 

Modern  European  Art  (Art  401-402)  (4) 
Practical  Art   (Art  411-412   (4  or  6) 
History   of    Philosophy    (Phil.    301-302) 

(6) 
Ancient   History    (Hist.    301-302)     (6) 
Physical  Education  301-302  (2) 
French  or  German  or  Speech  (4  or  6) 
English  (3  or  6) 


Sophomore   Year   (34-36  hours) 
Sophomore  English   (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Introduction  to  the  Fine  Arts  (Art  301- 

302)   (6) 
Design  (Art  321-322)    (4) 
French   or   German    (6) 
Science  or  Mathematics  (6  or  8) 
Appreciation  of  Music  (Music  101-102) 

(+) 
Physical  Education  201-202   (2) 

Senior  Year  (32-35  hours) 
Aesthetics  (Art  403-404)    (4) 
Advanced  Design   (Art  421-422)    (4) 
History  of  Music    (Music  201-202)    (4) 
Medieval  Europe    (Hist.  305)    (3) 
The   Renaissance   and   the   Reformation 

(Hist.  306)  (3) 
English  (6  or  9) 
Psychology   or    Sociology   or   Philosophy 

or  Religion   (6  or  9) 


Specialization  in  Biology 


Freshman  Year  (30  hours) 
Freshman  English   (Eng.  101-102)    (6) 
History   and   Literature   of   the   Hebrew 

People   (Rel.  101-102)    (4) 
Principles  of  Speech    (Speech   101)    (2) 
General  Biology  (Biol.  101)    (4) 
General   Botany  or  Zoology    (Biol.    102 

or  104)    (4) 
German   (Ger.   101-102)    (8) 
Physical  Education  101-102  (2) 

Junior  Year  (34  hours) 
Biology    courses    numbered    300    or    400 

(12) 
Sophomore  English    (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Physical  Education  301-302  (2) 
General  Physics    (Physics  201-202)    (8) 
Group  7-9  requirements  (p.  27)   (6) 


Sophomore  Year  (32  hours) 
Biology  104  or  courses  numbered  200  (8) 
*General  Psychology  (Psych.  201-202)  or 

Principles   of   Economics    (Econ.   201- 

202)    (6) 
Physical  Education  201-202    (2) 
General     Chemistry     (Chem.     101-102) 

(10) 
Intermediate    German     (Ger.    201-202) 

(6) 

Senior  Year  (34  hours) 
Biology  courses  numbered  300  or  400  (8) 
Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  301-302)   (8) 
Group  7-9  requirements  (p.  27)    (18) 


•Students  preparing  to  teach  biology  in   high  school   should   select  psychology  and   choose 
junior  and  senior  electives  in  education  to  meet  teaching  requirementa. 
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Specialization  in  Chemistry 


Freshman  Year  (32  hours) 
Freshman  English   (Eng.  101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech   (Speech  101)    (2) 
History   and   Literature   of   the   Hebrew 

People   (Rel.  101-102)    (4) 
General     Chemistry     (Chem.     101-102) 

(10) 
College     Algebra,     Trigonometry,     and 

Analytic    Geometry    (Math.    101-102) 

(8) 
Physical  Education   101-102    (2) 

Junior  Year  (36  hours) 
Sophomore  English   (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  321-322)    (8) 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Physics  351- 

352)    (8) 
Second  Year  College  German  (Ger.  201- 

202)    (6) 
Physical  Education  301-302    (2) 
Social  Science   (6) 


Sophomore  Year  (34-  hours) 
Analytical   Chemistry    (Chem.   211-212) 

(10) 
Beginning  German    (Ger.   101-102)    (8) 
Differential      and      Integral      Calculus 

(Math.  201-202)    (6) 
General  Physics    (Physics  201-202)    (8) 
Physical  Education  201-202   (2) 

Senior  Year  (36  hours) 
Physical     Chemistry     (Chem.    431-432) 

(10) 
Technical  German    (Ger.   313-314)    (2) 
Chemistry  400  Courses    (6) 
Social   Science    (6) 
Group  9  Requirement   (p.  27)    (12) 


Specialization  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration 


Freshman  Year  (32-34  hours) 
Freshman  English  (Eng.  101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech    (Speech   101)    (2) 
History  and  Literature   of  the   Hebrew 

People   (Rel.  101-102)    (4) 
Introduction  to  the  Social  Studies   (Soc. 

103-104)    (6) 
Physical  Education   101-102    (2) 
Elementary  Accounting  (Econ.  105-106) 

(6) 
Modern  Foreign  Language   (6  or  8) 

Junior  Year  (32-36  hours) 
Money  and  Banking  (Econ.  303)    (3) 
Fundamentals    of    Public    and    Business 

Administration   (Econ.  310)    (3) 
Labor  Problems   (Econ.  306)    (3) 
Business  Organization   (Econ.  405)    (3) 
Business  Law   (Econ.  356)    (3) 
Marketing    (Econ.  411)    (3) 
History  and  Political  Science  (6) 
Physical   Education   301-302    (2) 
Science  or  Mathematics   (6  to  10) 


Sophomore    Year    (32-36   hours) 
Sophomore  English   (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Principles  of  Economics  (Econ.  201-202) 

(6) 
Physical  Education  201-202   (2) 
Modern  Foreign  Language   (6) 
Modern   European    History    (Hist.    101- 

102)     (6)    or    History   of    the    United 

States   (Hist.  201-202)    (6) 
Science  or  Mathematics   (6  to  10) 

Senior    Year    (33  Hours) 
Investments    (Econ.  414)    (3) 
Corporations  and  Trusts  (Econ.  307)  (3) 
Types    of    Social    Organization     (Econ. 

401)    (3) 
Business  Finance   (Econ.  408)    (3) 
Group  9  Requirement   (p.  27)    (12) 
Elective    (6) 
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Specialization  in  Education 


Freshman  Year  (34  hours) 
Freshman  English   (Eng.  101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech   (Speech  101)    (2) 
History   and  Literature   of  the   Hebrew 

People    (Rel.  101-102)    (4) 
Social   Science    (6) 
Physical  Education  101-102  (2) 
Science  or  Mathematics  (8-10) 
Modern   Foreign   Language    (6-8) 

Junior  Year  (32  hours) 
Educational  Psychology  (Educ.  301)   (3) 
Principles  of  Education  (Educ.  302)   (3) 
Physical  Education  301-302    (2) 
Major  Subject   (12) 
Group  9  Requirement  (p.  27)    (6) 
Electives    (6) 


Sophomore   Year  (32  hours) 
Sophomore  English  (Eng.  201-202)   (6) 
General  Psychology  (Psych.  201-202)  (6) 
Physical  Education  201-202  (2) 
Modern  Foreign  Language   (6) 
Science  or  Mathematics   (6-10) 
Social  Science   (6) 

Senior  Year  (33  hours) 
Principles  of  Teaching  (Educ.  401-402) 

(4) 
Observation     and     Practice     Teaching 

(Educ.   409-410)    (2-6) 
High  School  Administration  (Educ.  411) 

(2) 
Educational    Tests    and    Measurements 

(Educ.  414)    (3) 
Major   Subject    (12) 
Group  9  Requirement  (p.  27)    (6) 


Specialization  in  International  Affairs 
Major:   Political  Science — History 


Freshman   Year   (32-34  hours) 
Freshman  English    (Eng.   101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech    (Speech   101)    (2) 
History  and  Literature  of  the   Hebrew 

People    (Rel.   101-102)    (4) 
Modern   European   History    (Hist.    101- 

102)    (6) 
Modern   Foreign  Language    (6-8) 
Physical  Education  101-102   (2) 

Junior  Year  (31-33  hours) 
Introduction  to  the  Fine  Arts  (Art.  301- 

302)    (6) 
Science — Chemistry  or  Biology    (8-10) 
American  Constitutional  Law   (Pol.  Sci. 

317)   (3) 
American   Foreign   Relations    (Pol.   Sci. 

315-316)    (6) 
Principles  of  Economics  (Econ.  201-202) 

(6) 
Physical  Education  301-302  (2) 


Sophomore   Year   (32  hours) 
Sophomore  English  (Eng.  201-202)   (6) 
History  of  the  United  States  (Hist.  201- 

202)   (6) 
Governments  in  the  United  States  (Pol. 

(Sci.  203)    (3) 
European  Governments    (Pol.  Sci.  202) 

(3) 
Modern  Foreign  Language   (6) 
History  of  England  (Hist.  203-204)   (6) 
Physical  Education  201-202  (2) 

Senior  Year  (33-36  hours) 
Public  International  Law  (Pol.  Sci.  361) 

(3) 
International   Relations    (Pol.   Sci.   364) 

(3) 
Political  Theory   (Pol.  Sci.  409)    (3) 
History   (12) 

Science  or  Mathematics   (6-10) 
Group  9  Requirement  (p.  27)    (6) 
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Specialization 

Major:  English — History — 
Freshman  Year  (32-34  hours) 

Freshman  English   (Eng.  101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech    (Speech   101)    (2) 
History   and  Literature  of  the   Hebrew 

People    (Rel.  101-102)    (4) 
Introduction  to  the  Social  Studies   (Soc. 

103-104)    (6) 
Modern   European   History    (Hist.    101- 

102)    (6) 
Modern  Foreign  Language  (6-8) 
Physical  Education  101-102   (2) 

Junior    Year    (33-37    hours) 
General    Psychology     (Psych.    201-202) 

(6) 
State     and     Municipal     Administration 

(Pol.  Sci.  301)    (3) 
Introduction  to  the  Fine  Arts  (Art  301- 

302)    (6) 
History  of  England  (Hist.  203-204)    (6) 
Advanced  Writing   (Eng.  301-302)    (4) 
Science  or  Mathematics   (6-10) 
Physical  Education   (301-302)    (2) 


in  Journalism 
Political  Science — Economics 

Sophomore  Year  (32-34-  hours) 

Sophomore  English   (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Modern  Foreign  Language   (6) 
Science  or  Mathematics   (8-10) 
News  Writing    (Eng.   203-204)    (4) 
Governments  in  the  United  States  (Pol. 

Sci.  203)    (3) 
European  Governments    (Pol.  Sci.  202) 

(3) 
Physical  Education  201-202    (2) 

Senior  Year  (33  hours) 

American  Literature  (Eng.  313-314)   (6) 
The  News  Story  (Eng.  323)    (2) 
Editorial    and    Feature    Writing    (Eng. 

324)    (2) 
History  of  the  United  States  (Hist.  201- 

202)    (6) 
Principles  of  Economics  (Econ.  201-202) 

(6) 
Sociology  (3) 
Religion  or  Philosophy   (6) 


Specialization  in  Physics 


Freshman  Year  (33  hours) 
Freshman  English   (Eng.  101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech   (Speech  101)    (2) 
History  and  Literature   of  the   Hebrew 

People    (Rel.    101-102)    (4) 
College     Algebra,     Trigonometry,     and 

Analytic   Geometry    (Math.    101-102) 

(8) 
General  Physics   (Physics  201-202)    (8) 
Physical  Education   (101-102)    (2) 
Social   Science    (3) 

Junior  Year  (32  hours) 

General  Chemistry  (Chem.  101-102) 
(10) 

Advanced  Calculus  and  Differential 
Equations    (Math.   351-352)    (6) 

Optics  (Physics  353-354)  (8)  or  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism  (Physics  351- 
352)    (8) 

Physical  Education  301-302  (2) 

German  or  French  (6) 


Sophomore  Year  (31-34  hours) 
Sophomore  English   (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Differential      and      Integral      Calculus 

(Math.  201-202)    (6) 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Physics  351- 

352)    (8)   or  Optics  (Physics  353-354) 

(8) 
Physical  Education  201-202  (2) 
German  or  French   (6  or  8) 
Social   Science    (3   or   6) 

Senior  Year  (34  hours) 
Analytical   Chemistry    (Chem.   211-212) 

(10) 
Heat  (Physics  355)   and  Sound  (Physics 

356)     (6)     or    Analytical    Mechanics 

(Physics  405-406)    (6) 
Social  Science    (6) 
Group  9  Requirements   (12) 
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Two-Year  Pre-Engineering  Course 

Major:    Mathematics — Physics 


Freshman  Year  (32  hours) 
Freshman  English   (Eng.  101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech    (Speech   101)    (2) 
History  and  Literature  of  the   Hebrew 

People    (Rel.  101-102)    (4) 
College     Algebra,     Trigonometry,     and 

Analytic   Geometry    (Math.    101-102) 

(8) 
General     Chemistry     (Chem.     101-102) 

(10) 
Physical   Education   101-102    (2) 


Sophomore  Year  (32  hours) 
Sophomore  English   (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Differential      and      Integral      Calculus 

(Math.  201-202)    (6) 
Analytical   Chemistry    (Chem.   211-212) 

(10) 
General  Physics   (Physics  201-202)    (8) 
Physical  Education  201-202    (2) 


Pre-Law  Course 

Major:    Political  Science — Economics — History 


Freshman   Year   (32-34  hours) 
Freshman  English  (Eng.  101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech    (Speech  101)    (2) 
History  and  Literature  of  the   Hebrew 

People   (Rel.  101-102)    (4) 
Modern   European   History    (Hist.   101- 

102)    (6) 
Introduction  to  the  Social  Studies   (Soc. 

103-104)    (6) 
Modern  Foreign  Language   (6-8) 
Physical  Education  101-102  (2) 

Junior  Year  (30-34  hours) 
State     and     Municipal     Administration 

(Pol.  Sci.  301)    (3) 
American   Foreign   Relations    (Pol.   Sci. 

315-316)    (6) 
Money  and  Banking  (Econ.  303)   (3) 
American  Constitutional  Law   (Pol.  Sci. 

317)    (3) 
The  American  Party  System    (Pol.  Sci. 

320)   (3) 
Argumentation  and  Debate  (Speech  203- 

204)    (4) 
Science  or  Mathematics  (6-10) 
Physical  Education  301-302   (2) 


Sophomore  Year  (34  hours) 
Sophomore  English   (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Introduction  to  Argumentation    (Speech 

115-116)    (2) 
History  of  the  United  States  (Hist.  201- 

202)    (6) 
Governments  in  the  United  States  (Pol. 

Sci.  203)   (3) 
European  Governments   (Pol.  Sci.  202) 

(3) 
Modern  Foreign  Language   (6) 
Principles  of  Economics  (Econ.  201-202) 

(6) 
Physical  Education  201-202    (2) 

Senior  Year  (34-36  hours) 
Corporation,     Trusts,     and     Monopolies 

(Econ.  307)    (3) 
Public  Utility  Economics  (Econ.  308)  (3) 
Public  International  Law  (Pol.  Sci.  361) 

(3) 
Advanced  Argumentation   (Speech  301- 

302)   (4) 
Science  or  Mathematics   (6-10) 
Fundamentals    of    Public    and    Business 

Administration   (Pol.  Sci.  310)    (3) 
Group  9  Requirement   (p.  27)    (12) 
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Pre-Medical  Course 

Major:    Biology — Chemistry 


Freshman  Year  (34  hours) 
Freshman  English    (Eng.    101-102)    (6) 
Principles  of  Speech    (Speech   101)    (2) 
History  and   Literature  of  the   Hebrew 

People   (Rel.  101-102)    (4) 
General  Biology   (Biol.  101)    (4) 
General  Zoology  (Biol.  102)    (4) 
General     Chemistry     (Chem.     101-102) 

(10) 
Physical  Education  101-102  (2) 

Junior  Year  (33  hours) 
General  Physics   (Physics  201-202)    (8) 
Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  321-322)   (8) 
French  or  German  (6) 
Physical  Education  301-302  (2) 
Social   Science    (9) 


Sophomore  Year  (36  hours) 
Sophomore  English   (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Analytical   Chemistry    (Chem.   201-202) 

(10) 
Comparative  Anatomy   (Biol.  204)    (4) 
College     Algebra,     Trigonometry,     and 

Analytic   Geometry    (Math.    101-102) 

(8) 
Physical  Education  201-202   (2) 
French  or  German   (6-8) 

Senior  Year  (32  hours) 
Physical     Chemistry     (Chem.    431-432) 

(10) 
Embryology  (Biol.  405)   (4) 
Social  Science   (3) 
Group  9  Requirement  (p.  27)    (12) 
Elective   (3) 


Specialization  for  Social  Service 

Major:     Sociology — Religion 


Freshman  Year  (34-36  hours) 
Freshman  English  (Eng.  101-102)   (6) 
Principles  of  Speech    (Speech   101)    (2) 
History  and  Literature  of  the   Hebrew 

People   (Rel.  101-102)    (4) 
General  Biology  (Biol.  101)   (4) 
General  Zoology  (Biol.  102)   (4) 
Modern   European   History    (Hist.    101- 

102)    (6) 
Physical  Education  101-102   (2) 
Introduction  to  Social  Studies  (Soc.  103- 

104)    (6) 

Junior  Year  (32-35  hours) 
General  Psychology  (Psych.  201-202)  (6) 
Principles   of   Sociology    (Soc.   201-202) 

(6) 
Modern  Foreign  Language   (6-8) 
Problems   of   Christian   Thinking    (Rel. 

302)    (3) 
Present-Day  Religious   Education    (Rel. 

304)    (3) 
Social  Philosophy  (Phil.  303-304)    (6) 
Labor  Problems  (Econ.  306)   (3) 
Physical  Education  301-302   (2) 
Sociology  (3-6) 


Sophomore  Year  (32  hours) 
Sophomore  English   (Eng.  201-202)    (6) 
Science  or  Mathematics   (6-10) 
Principles  of  Economics  (Econ.  201-202) 

(6)  _ 
The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus   (Rel. 

202)  (3) 

The  Social  Institutions  of  the  Bible  (Rel. 

203)  (3) 

Physical  Education  201-202   (2) 

Senior  Year  (33-36  hours) 
Modern  Foreign  Language   (6) 
The    World's    Great    Living    Religions 

(Rel.  351)    (3) 
Introduction  to  Fine  Arts  (Art  301-302) 

(6) 
The  Psychology  and  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion  (Rel.  401-402)    (6) 
Social  Psychology  (Psych.  306)   (3) 
Religion   or   Philosophy    (3-6) 
Sociology  (6) 


Courses  of  Instruction 

rT^HE  following  pages  list  the  courses  offered  by  the  various  depart- 
■■■  merits  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Not  all  the  courses  described, 
however,  are  given  each  year;  some  are  given  in  alternate  years.  Courses 
to  be  offered  in  any  given  year  are  announced  in  the  summer  bulletin. 

Courses  are  numbered  and  arranged  to  indicate  their  place  in  a  four-year 
program  of  studies.  Courses  numbered  in  the  100  group  are  designed  for 
freshmen;  those  numbered  in  the  200  group,  for  sophomores  and  juniors; 
those  numbered  above  300  for  juniors  and  seniors.  As  a  rule  odd  numbers 
are  used  for  courses  offered  regularly  in  the  first  semester  and  even  numbers 
for  those  offered  in  the  second  semester. 

Seniors  taking  courses  in  the  100  group  will  receive  one  hour  less  credit 
than  the  credit  announced  for  those  courses. 

Courses  bearing  double  numbers  (like  101-102)  are  year  courses  and 
must  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  number  of  recitations  each  week  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  hours  credit  of  each  course. 

A  printed  schedule  giving  complete  information  as  to  instructors,  sections, 
days,  hours,  and  rooms  for  the  courses  offered  during  the  following  year 
is  issued  during  the  summer. 

Art 

Professor  Hutchins  and  Assistant 

Washington  offers  peculiarly  rich  opportunity  for  the  intensive  study  of  the  fine 
arts  at  first  hand  in  the  large  and  constantly  growing  public  and  private  art  col- 
lections available.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  department  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity. 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and  minor  arts  as  well,  are  all  treated  in 
the  courses  here  listed.  It  is  a  part  of  the  definite  program  of  the  department  to 
show  these  various  manisfestations  of  the  art  spirit  in  their  constant  and  essential 
relations.  In  all  courses,  illustrated  lectures  are  varied  with  personal  reports  from 
students  and  with  class-room  discussions. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
students  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage  courses  of  technical  study,  including 
drawing  from  the  cast,  the  life  classes,  illustration  and  composition,  modeling  and 
portraiture,  are  permitted  to  register  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  a  week,  a 
minimum  of  six  being  generally  required  in  the  elementary  courses.  The  fee  is 
twenty-five  dollars.  It  should  be  definitely  understood  that  students  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  excellent  equipment  and  instruction  at  the 
Corcoran  School  must  show  special  aptitude  and  give  evidence  of  previous  train- 
ing. No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  this  arrangement  who  is 
not  carrying  satisfactorily  a  full  academic  program  of  college  work.  Work  at  the 
gallery  under  regular  instruction  approved  by  the  department  will,  however,  be 
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credited  at  one-half  time.  Accumulated  credit  may  thus  permit  a  student  who 
wishes  to  do  so  to  make  art  a  major  subject. 

Dramatics. — Regular  work  in  the  practical  performance  and  production  of  plays 
is  offered  as  a  part  of  the  academic  program,  with  full  credit  for  those  who  satis- 
factorily complete  the  tasks  assigned.  Instruction  will  include  training  in  voice,  in 
diction,  in  posture,  in  movement  and  in  dramatic  expression,  and  in  the  technical 
problems  of  the  practical  stage,  including  the  design  and  manipulation  of  scenery, 
lighting,  and  stage-management. 

One  major  production  is  given  each  semester,  with  occasional  performances  of 
short  plays.  The  work  in  dramatics  is  closely  correlated  with  the  teaching  of 
English  and  of  the  fine  arts.  Illustrated  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  theater  are 
a  special  feature. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  art  consists  of  twenty-six  semester  hours. 
Any  course  in  the  department  may  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Students  majoring  in  art  should  select  supporting  hours  in  courses  in  English, 
history,  modern  foreign  language,  music,  and  speech.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  is  highly  desirable.  Students  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the 
fine  arts  should  take  courses  in  education. 

205-206.  Play  Acting 

Rehearsal  and  production  of  selected  plays. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 

301-302.  Introduction  to  the  Fine  Arts 

A  general  introductory  course  covering  in  outline  the  development  of  the  arts  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Western  Europe  down  to  our  own  time.     The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  orient  the  student  in  the  general  history  of  the  arts,  and  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  continuity  of  fundamentals. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

305-306.  Play  Acting 

A  continuation  of  Art  205-206. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 

311-312.  Practical  Art 

To  be  taken  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  conjunction  with  Art  301-302. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 

319-320.  Survey  of  World  Drama 

A  rapid  reading  course  covering  the  general  history  of  dramatic  literature.  Greek, 
Roman,  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  Scandinavian  examples  are  read  in  trans- 
lation, and  the  emergence  and  development  of  English  drama  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  the  Renaissance  is  closely  studied.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  modern  drama,  with  special  attention  to  the  writing  of  our  own  time. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

401-402.  Modern  European  Art 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  development  of  the  arts  of  design  in  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  England  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present  time. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  emergence  of  the  more  modern  expressions.    Open 
only  to  those  who  have  completed  Art  301-302  or  its  equivalent. 
Throughout  the   Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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403-404.  Aesthetics 

The  nature  of  beauty  and  the  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful  to  the 
fine  arts  and  to  human  experience.  A  review  in  retrospect  of  the  more  important 
thinkers  in  this  field  from  Plato  to  Croce  will  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  help 
the  student  to  the  formulation  of  his  own  theory  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  the  aim 
of  this  course  to  provide  a  common  meeting  ground  for  the  students  of  Social 
Economy,  Philosophy,  Comparative  Literature,  and  Fine  Arts.  This  course  is  listed 
also  as  Philosophy  403-40+. 
Throughout  the   Year. — Two  hours  credit  each   semester. 

405-406.  Play  Acting 

A  continuation  of  Art  305-306. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 

411-412.  Practical  Art 

To  be  taken  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  conjunction  with  Art  401-402.     More 
advanced  than  Art  311-312. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 

413-414.  Practical  Art 

To  be  given  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  conjunction  with   Art  403-404.     More 
advanced  than  Art  411-412. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 

415-416.  Design 

A  limited   number   of   students   may   register   for   work   in   practical    design    and 
individual  projects.     The  principles  of  color   and  of  composition,   and  the   use  of 
various  media  are  studied.     No  student  will  be  admitted  who  does  not  give  evi- 
dence of  previous  training  and  special  aptitude. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

421-422.  Advanced  Design 

Prerequisite,  Art  415-416. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Astronomy 

Professor  Shenton 
201-202.  General  Astronomy 

An  elementary  course  in  descriptive  astronomy,  intended  to  convey  a  genera' 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Biology 

Assistant  Professor  Dennis,  Miss  Cotton,  Dr.  Lindsey,  and  Assistants 

The  Department  of  Biology  has  two  principal  aims:  (1)  To  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  a  study  of  the  structure,  function,  and  development  of  plants  and  animals 
and  to  demonstrate  that  the  study  of  all  living  things  may  be   simplified   by  the 
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application  of  certain  basic  biological  principles;  (2)  To  give  the  student  who 
plans  to  take  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  biology,  medicine,  or  dentistry  a  thorough 
pre-professional  training. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  biology  consists  of  twenty-six  semester 
hours  exclusive  of  Biology  101.  One  year  of  college  chemistry  is  required  in  ad- 
dition to  the  biology.  Supporting  hours  should  be  selected  from  courses  in  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  and  physics. 

The  department  maintains  a  scholarship  at  The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  for  a  study  of  the  invertebrates.  The  scholarship 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year  shows  the 
greatest  aptitude  for  biological  research. 

All  students  majoring  in  biology  are  encouraged  to  spend  at  least  one  summer 
at  a  biological  station.  Credit  earned  in  summer  courses  at  recognized  biological 
stations  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  the  department. 

A  suggested  four-year  program  for  specialization  in  biology  and  a  three-year 
and  four-year  pre-medical  program  will  be  found  on  pages  56  and  61. 

101.  General  Biology 

An   introductory   course    stressing   fundamental    biological    principles    through    a 
study  of  the  structure,  function,  development,  heredity,   and  evolution  of  animals 
and  plants.     Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
First  Semester. — Four  hours  credit. 

102.  General  Zoology 

A  survey  of  representative  forms  of  the  various  animal  groups  and  a  considera- 
tion of  their  evolutionary  relationships.  Field  study  of  local  fauna  and  a  study 
of  living  and  fossil  forms  at  the  National  Zoological  Park  and  the  National 
Museum  supplement  dissection  in  the  laboratory.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Biology  101.  Required  of  pre-medical  and 
pre-dental  students. 
Second  Semester. — Four  hours  credit. 

104.  General  Botany 

An  introductory  course  in  plant  life  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the  plant 
kingdom  in  structure  and  function,  the  interrelation  of  plants  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment, and  their  place  in  human  life.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory 
each  week.  Several  laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to  field  trips  for  the  study  of 
trees  and  spring  wild  flowers,  and  of  plant  communities.  The  leading  botanical 
institutions  of  Washington  are  visited. 
Second  Semester. — Four  hours  credit. 

203.  Invertebrate  Zoology 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  relationships 
of  invertebrate  animals.     One  hour  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  101-102. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

A  comparative  anatomical  study  of  the  organ  systems  of  animals  representing 
the  five  classes  of  vertebrates.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  dissection  of  a 
dogfish,  a  necturus  or  a  turtle,  and  a  cat.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory 
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each  week.    Prerequisite,  Biology  101-102.    Required  of  pre-medical  and  pre-dental 

students. 

Second  Semester. — Four  hours  credit 

205.  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Native  and  introduced  woody  plants  in  summer  and  winter  conditions  are  studied 
in  the  field  and  laboratory.  While  field  identification  is  the  primary  objective, 
broader  aspects  of  tree  development,  forest  ecology,  recreational  value,  and  eco- 
nomic importance  of  trees  in  relation  to  forestry,  wild  life,  soil  conservation,  and 
flood  control  are  considered  in  illustrated  lectures. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

210.  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  hygienic  principles  involved.  Three  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory. 
Second  Semester. — Four  hours  credit. ', 

301.  General  Entomology 

An  introductory  course  including  the  structure,  life  histories,  classification,  and 
economic  importance   of   insects.     Two   lectures   and   two   hours   laboratory.     Pre- 
requisite, Biology  203. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

305-306.  Biological  Technique 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the   student  with  the  fundamental  techniques  of 
microscopic  slide  preparation.     All  laboratory  work.     Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
only.     Prerequisite,  Biology  101-102  and  204  or  210. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  to  be  arranged. 

309.  Bacteriology 

A  study  of  microorganisms  and  their  relation  to  soil,  water,  sewage,  foods,  dis- 
eases, and  industry.     Two  lectures  and  one   laboratory  period.     Prerequisite,   one 
year  of  high-school  or  college  chemistry. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

310.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 

A  study  of  disease-producing  microorganisms.     One  lecture  and  four  hours  labo- 
ratory.    Prerequisite,  Biology  309. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

313.  Field  Zoology 

Field  study  of  local  animal  life  and  classification  of  collected  material.   Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  study  of  animal  communities  in  relation  to  the  environment.     The 
course  is  planned  for  students  intending  to  teach  biology  in  high   school   and  for 
others  who  have  special  interest  in  natural  history. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

351.  Principles  of  Genetics 

Lectures  in  this  course  deal  with  the  principles  of  heredity  and  variation  in 
animals  and  plants.    Laboratory  work  consists  of  experiments  and  problems  in  animal 
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breeding  which  illustrate  the  fundamental  laws  of  inheritance.    Two  hours  lecture 
and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week.     Prerequisite,  Biology  101-102. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

404.  Histology 

A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  various  mammals 
and  man.     Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week.     Prerequisite, 
Biology  101-102  and  204  or  210.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
First  Semester. — Four  hours  credit. 

405.  Embryology 

This  course  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  development,  including  the  formation 
of  germ  cells,  fertilization,  cleavage  of  the  fertilized  egg,  and  later  development  of 
the  embryo.  The  embryonic  development  of  frog,  chick,  and  pig  is  studied  in 
laboratory.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
101-102  and  204  or  210.  Not  offered  1938-39. 
Second  Semester. — Four  hours  credit. 

407.  Biological   Problems 

A  course  in  research  methods  for  students  showing  special  interest  and  ability 
in  some  particular  branch  of  zoology.     Open  only  to  junior  and  senior  majors  in 
the  department. 
First  or  Second  Semester. — Credit  to  be  arranged. 

Chemistry 

Professor  Holton,  Associate  Professor  Engel,  Dr.  Lindsey,  and  Assistants 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  threefold:  (1)  to  equip  the 
student  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  science;  (2)  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  very  important  useful  role  that  the  science  of  chemistry  plays  in  our 
everyday  life;  and  (3)  to  train  him  in  the  methods  of  scientific  thinking. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  chemistry  consists  of  forty-four  semester 
hours,  including  Chemistry  101-102,  Chemistry  211-212,  Chemistry  321-322,  and 
Chemistry  431-432.  Students  who  plan  to  major  in  chemistry  should  consult  the 
four-year  program  prescribed  on  page  57.  Students  who  plan  to  prepare  for  the 
field  of  medicine  and  allied  subjects  should  consult  the  pre-medical  program  pre- 
scribed for  them  on  page  61. 


♦Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  only  upon  sufficient  demand. 

101-102.  General  Chemistry 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  fundamental  principles  of  inorganic  and  theoretical 
chemistry.  Laboratory  work  in  the  study  of  the  properties,  reactions,  and  com- 
pounds of  the  common  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements.  The  second  semester  is 
partly  devoted  to  an  introductory  study  of  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  common 
metallic  elements.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week. 
Thoughout  the  Year. — Five  hours  credit  each  semester. 

211-212.  Analytical  Chemistry 

The  first  part  of  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  common  cations  and  acid  radicals,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  fun- 
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daraental  principles  upon  which  the  separations  are  based.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
used  for  a  study  of  the  principles  of  quantitative  analysis,  accompanied  by  the 
determination  of  a  few  of  the  more  common  elements  by  the  standard  methods  of 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Three  hours  of  discussion  and  nine  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  101-102. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Five  hours  credit  each  semester. 

321-322.  Organic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  typical  reactions  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  practice  in  their 
synthesis  in  the  laboratory.    Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  each  week.     Prerequisite,   Chemistry  211-212. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 

401.  Descriptive  Chemistry  of  the  Elements  of  the  Periodic  System* 

A  detailed  study  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  in  their  inorganic  compounds 
with  especial  reference  to  the  periodic  system.    Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discus- 
sion each  week.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  211-212. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Chemistry  of  the  Rarer  Elements* 

A  study  of  the  occurrence,  separation,  compounds,  and  uses  of  the  less  common 
elements.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  211-212. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

421.  Organic  Review* 

An  intensive  review  of  fundamental  organic  chemistry.    Two  hours  of  discussion 
each  week.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  321-322. 
First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

422.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis* 

The  separation  and  identification  of  pure  organic  compounds  and  mixtures.    One 
hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
321-322. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

431-432.  Physical  Chemistry 

Lectures,  problems,  and  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  theories  and  principles 
of  physical  chemistry.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  211-212  and  Mathematics  201-202. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Five  hours  credit  each  semester. 

433.  Atomic  Structure  and  Valence* 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the   student  with  the  historical   and  modern  de- 
velopments in  the  study  of  the  atom  and  its  relation  to  the  problems  of  chemistry 
and  valence.     Prerequisite,   Chemistry  211-212.     Three   hours  of  lecture   and   dis- 
cussion each  week. 
First  Semester. — Three   hours  credit. 

434.  Thermodynamics* 

A  course  illustrating  the  application  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  chem- 
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ical  processes.     Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion  each  week.     Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  431  and  Mathematics  201-202. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

451-452.  Senior  Research 

Independent  investigation  of  chemical  problems  by  the  student  under  the  guid- 
ance of  members  of  the  department.  The  course  is  designed  to  stimulate  the  stu- 
dent's interest  and  originality  and  to  develop  initiative  and  self-reliance  in  his 
work.  One  conference  each  week  and  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  321-322. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 

Classical  Languages  and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  Zucker 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Classics  is  to  give  to  students  a  sufficient  reading 
ability  and  background  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  in  the  original  the  fields  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  and  culture. 

Greek  305  and  Latin  308,  also  listed  under  the  Department  of  English,  Greek 
311  (The  Early  Orient  and  Greece),  and  Latin  312  (Roman  Civilization),  also 
listed  under  the  Department  of  History,  are  courses  in  general  culture  for  which  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  not  necessary.  English  415-416  (General  Lin- 
guistics), also  listed  under  the  Department  of  English,  is  a  non-technical  survey 
course  for  students  interested  in  language  or  in  general  culture,  and  is  especially 
recommended  for  those  majoring  in  any  language,  including  English.  Either 
semester  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit. 

Students  desiring  work  in  Greek  or  Latin  not  listed  should  consult  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  Classical  Languages  consists  of  twenty- 
hours  of  advanced  work,  including  Latin  403.  Any  course  listed  may  be  counted 
toward  a  major  with  the  exception  of  Elementary  Latin,  which  may  not  be  counted, 
and  the  courses  on  literature  in  translation,  of  which  one-half  the  number  of  hours 
may  be  counted.  Supporting  hours  should  be  selected  from  French,  German,  Spanish, 
English,  history,  philosophy,  and  art. 

GREEK 
101-102.  Elementary  Greek 

Based  on  Allen's  First  Year  Greek.  Readings  from  classical  authors  in  the  second 
semester. 

Throughout  the  Year. — Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Second-Year  Greek 

Selected   readings  in  the   Greek  historians.     (Offered  on   request.) 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301.  New  Testament 

Selected   readings.    Prerequisite,    an    acceptable    reading   knowledge    of    Greek. 
(Offered  on  request.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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302.  Plato 

Selections  from  the  Dialogues.    Prerequisite,  an  acceptable  reading  knowledge  of 
Greek.     (Offered  on  request.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

305.  Greek  Literature  in  English 

Readings  in  standard  translation  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Theocritus, 
with  interpretative  lectures.    A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  not  necessary. 
(Alternates  with  Latin  308.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

311.  Early  Orient  and  Greece 

Especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  knowledge  of  ancient  history  acquired  in  the 
last  hundred  years  by  archaeology  and  other  scientific  research.    Civilization  around 
the  Mediterraneon  from  the  Fifth  Millennium  B.  C.   Lectures,  reading,  quizzes,  and 
reports. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401.  Tragedy 

One  play  each  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.     Prerequisite,  the  consent 
of  the  instructor.     (Offered  on  request.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander.     Prerequisite,  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.     (Offered  on  request.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

LATIN 

The  Latin  courses  listed  are  given  in  cycles  of  three  or  four  years.     Elementary 
Latin  is  offered  on  request,  but  cannot  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  Classics. 

201.  Roman  Historians 

Selected  readings.    Prerequisite,  three  years  of  high-school  Latin  or  an  acceptable 
reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Cicero 

The  literary  essays.    Prerequisite,  three  years  of  high-school  Latin  or  an  accept- 
able reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

203-204.  Sight  Reading 

Throughout  the  Year. — One  hour  credit,  first  semester;  two  hours  credit,  second 
semester. 

301.  Catullus 

Selected  poems.     Prerequisite,  an  acceptable   reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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302.  Horace 

Selected  poems.     Prerequisite,  an  acceptable  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

308.  Latin  Literature  in  English 

Readings  in   standard  translation  of  Latin   literature   from   Plautus   to   Marcus 
Aurelius.    A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not  necessary.     (Alternates  with 
Greek  305.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

312.  Roman  Civilization 

A  study  of  Roman  history  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

403.  Latin  Composition 

Required  for  a  major  in  Classics. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

ADVANCED  COURSES  GIVEN  ONLY  ON  REQUEST 

303.  Roman  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Torence.     Prerequisite,  Latin  201  or  202,  or  an 
acceptable  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

304.  Latin  Poetry  from  Catullus  to  Claudius 

Selected  poems.     Prerequisite,  an  acceptable  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401.  Lucretius 

Prerequisite,  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Latin  Satirists 

Selected  poems  of  Martial  and  Juvenal.    Prerequisite,  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 


Economics  and  Sociology 

Professor  Kinsman,  Professor  Marshall,  Assistant  Professor  Huelster, 
Assistant  Professor  McConnell,  and  Assistant  Professor  Fisher 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  courses  in  economics  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
principles  governing  the  general  field  of  business.  The  advanced  subjects  are 
presented  with  a  practical  emphasis  in  order  to  make  them  helpful  especially  to 
students  wishing  to  pursue  a  business  career.  Sociology  will  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  broader  field  of  organized  society., 

Many  courses  in  the  department  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  those  preparing 
to  enter  law,  the  Christian,  ministry,  social  work,  or  the  service  of  the  government. 

Washington  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  observation  and  study  in  both  eco- 
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nomics  and  sociology.  Visits  are  made  to  places  of  interest,  and  available  materials 
are  employed  in  the  presentation  of  different  subjects. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Economics. — A  major  in  economics  consists  of 
thirty  semester  hours  including  courses  201-202,  303,  403-404,  and  105-106  or  305 
and  306.  The  Principles  of  Economics  (course  201-202),  being  a  prerequisite  gen- 
erally for  other  courses,  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  It  is  advised  that 
Elementary  Accounting  be  taken  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  by  all  students 
expecting  to  enter  business. 

Students  majoring  in  economics  are  advised  to  choose  supporting  hours  in  courses 
in  political  science,  sociology,  and  history. 

Economics-History  Major. — Students  may  complete  a  combined  major  in  eco- 
nomics and  history  consisting  of  twenty-one  hours  in  one  department  and  fifteen 
in  the  other.  Courses  must  be  selected  in  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the 
departments  concerned. 

Graduation  Honors  in  Economics. — See  Honors  in  Social  Science,  p.  38.  For  a 
specialized  program  in  economics  and  business  administration,  see  p.  57. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Sociology. — A  major  in  sociology  consists  of 
thirty  semester  hours  including  courses  205,  206,  304,  and  403.  The  details  of  a 
student's  program  of  study  both  as  to  courses  in  sociology  and  helpful  electives 
should  be  worked  out  with  the  instructor  in  sociology. 

ECONOMICS 

101-102.  Our  Economic  World 

A  freshman  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  world's  economic 
resources,  the  methods,  of  their  extraction,  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  means 
of  transportation,  and  the  functions  of  markets.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
United  States.    Not  offered  in  1938-39. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

103-104.  Introduction  to  Social  Studies 
Identical  with  Social  Science  103-104  (p.  107). 

105-106.  Elementary  Accounting 

A  general  course  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  accountancy  as  applied  to  ordi- 
nary business  concerns.     Accounting  records  of  the  individual-proprietorship  and 
partnership  are  fully  considered. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Principles  of  Economics 

The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  terminology  and  the 
working  principles  of  economics.     A  study  is  made  of  human  wants  and  of  the 
production,   exchange,   distribution,   and   consumption  of   wealth   essential   to  their 
satisfaction.    The  relations  of  government  to  industry  are  also  examined. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

203.  Governments  in  the  United  States 
Identical  with  Political  Science   203    (p.  97). 

205.  Culture  and  Personality 

Identical  with  Social  Science  205   (p.  107). 
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206.  The  Development  of  Cultural  Institutions 
Identical  with  Social  Science  206  (p.  107). 

251-252.  Advanced  Accounting  Principles 

Corporation  accounting  is  the  subject  of  study.  Special  attention  is  given  to  such 
subjects  as  the  elements  of  cost,  the  financial  statement,  the  income  statement,  the 
valuation  of  assets,  depreciation,  interest  problems,  capital  and  surplus,  reserves 
and  reserve  funds,  and  problems  involved  in  reorganization.  Prerequisite,  Economics 
105-106. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

303.  Money  and  Banking 

The   characteristics   and   functions   of   money   and   credit   are   investigated;    the 
organization,  management,  and  activities  of  banks  are  examined;  and  the  banking 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  leading  foreign  countries  are  studied.     (Alternates 
with  Economics,  315.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

304.  Quantitative  Method  in  Social  Scince 
Identical  with  Social  Science  304  (p.  107). 

305.  Transportation 

A  study  is  made  of  the  development  of  modern  means  of  transportation  and  the 
practical  economic  aspects  of  modern  land,  water,  and  air  transportation.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  railway  management  and  rate  making,  and  to  the  work  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Prerequisite,  Economics  201-202.  (Alternates 
with  Economics  411.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

306.  Labor  Problems 

A  study  is  made  of  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  issue  between  labor  and 
capital;  of  the  organization,  the  aims,  and  the  methods  of  labor  unions  and  of 
employers'  associations;  of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration;  of  profit  shar- 
ing, cooperation,  and  other  peaceful  solutions  proposed  for  the  labor  problem. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  201-202.  (Alternates  with  Economics  414.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

307.  Corporations,  Trusts,  and  Monopolies 

Following  a  study  of  the  primary  business  units,  an  examination  is  made  of  the 
economic  causes  giving  rise  to  "big  business."  The  nature  and  function  of  cor- 
porations, pools,  trusts,  mergers,  and  monopolies  receive  attention,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  state  and  federal  anti-trust  legislation  is  studied.  Prerequisite,  Economics 
201-202.  (Alternates  with  Economics  403.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

308.  Public  Utility  Economics 

A  study  of  the  peculiar  economics  of  the  electric,  gas,  street-railway,  and  other 
local  public  service  enterprises,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  valua- 
tion, rates  and  regulatory  control  by  State  and  Federal  Commissions.    Prerequisite, 
Economics  201-202.      (Alternates  with  Economics  356.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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310.  Fundamentals  of  Public  and  Business  Administration 
Identical  with  Political  Science  310  (p.  97). 

315.  The  National  Income  and  Its  Utilization 

After  a  background  study  of  the  national  income  and  its  sources,  a  study  is 
made  of  its  distribution,  of  personal  incomes  and  expenditures,  of  standards  of  liv- 
ing, of  individual  budgets,  of  questions  involving  the  choice  and  the  purchase  of 
goods.  The  social  effects  of  consumption  also  are  examined.  Prerequisite,  Economics 
201-202. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

356.  Business  Law 

A  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental,  rather  than  the  technical,  principles 
of  those  legal  subjects  of  which  some  knowledge   is  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
on  intelligently  the   ordinary  business  transactions,   including  contracts,    agencies, 
negotiable  instruments,  sales,  and;  the  like.     (Alternates  with  Economics  308.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401.  Types  of  Social  Organization 

Identical  with  Social  Science  401   (p.  107). 

403-404.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation 

A  critical  study  is  made  of  the  growth  and  character  of  government  expenditures; 
of  the  budget  system,   and  the  government  income,   special   attention  being  given 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation  as  employed  by  modern  governments,  partic- 
ularly the  United  States.     Prerequisite,  Economics  201-202. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

408.  Business  Finance 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  financing  business  concerns  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  corporations.  The  subjects  investigated  include  promotion,  capi- 
talization, and  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  working  capital,  holding  companies, 
reorganization,  and  the  relation  of  the  government  to  private  financial  operation. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  310.  (Alternates  with  Economics  410.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

409.  Statistics  and  Business  Cycles 

A  study  is  made  of  statistics,  of  the  units  employed,  and  of  the  methods  of  com- 
pilation and  presentation.  Their  application  is  made  to  business  cycles  and  to 
economic  problems  associated  therewith.  The  various  explanations  of  business  cycles 
are  examined  and  also  the  proposed  methods  of  their  control.  Prerequisite,  Eco- 
nomics 201-202.  (Alternates  with  Economics  315.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

410.  International  Trade 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  the  national  trade  theories  and  tariff  policies,  commercial  crises,  and  related 
questions.    Prerequisite,  Economics  201-202.     (Alternates  with  Economics  408.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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411.  Marketing 

This  course  studies  the  market  structure  as  a  whole  and  analyze  marketing  prob- 
lems and  the  devices  in  solving  them.    Attention  is  given  to  the  organization  of  sell- 
ing institutions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  that  of  the  business 
man.     Prerequisite,  Economics  310.      (Alternates  with  Economics  305.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

412.  Retail  Distribution 

A  course  designed  for  those  interested  in  the  methods  of  retailing  goods.    Types 
of  retail  institutions,  kinds  of  merchandise,  store  location  and  layout,  elements  of 
retail  profit,  sale  and  service  policies,  and  general  merchandising  policies  are  fully 
treated.     Prerequisite,  Economics  411.      (Alternates  with  Economics  414.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

414.  Investments 

A  course  for  those  who  wish  to  make  wise  investiments  of  limited  funds.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  types  of  investors  and  investment  institutions,  to  the 
kinds  of  investments  and  the  relative  merits  of  each,  to  the  elements  determining 
a  wise  investment,  and  to  the  methods  of  handling  private  funds.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  201-202. 

Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
420.  Current  Economic  Problems. 

A  seminar  course  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  selected  present-day  economic 
questions.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only. 

Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

103-104.  Introduction  to  Social  Studies 
Identical  with  Social  Science  103-104  (p.  107). 

201-202.  Introduction  to  Sociology 

A  basic  course  devoted  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  groups  and  the  forces  re- 
lated to  them.  The  important  institutions  of  contemporary  American  life  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  social  evolution.  Conditions  essential  for  adequate  social 
progress  are  discussed.  Outstanding  social  institutions  and  agencies  are  visited, 
and  lectures  on  various  government  and  civic  enterprises  are  heard.  Not  offered 
in  1938-39. 

Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 
205.  Cuiture  and  Personality* 

This  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  personality 
development  as  established  through  an  analysis  of  the  biological  structure  of  man 
interacting  with  the  culture  and  the  natural  environment  in  which  he  lives.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  understandings  of  the  human  being  basic  to  all  the  social 
sciences. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 


♦Sociology  205  and  206  supply  the  basic  material  essential  to  an  introductory  course  in 
sociology  and  will  be  considered  as  such  for  students  taking  advanced  work  in  sociology.  Al- 
though listed  as  separate  semester  courses,  they  are  treated  as  a  unit.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  continue  the  course  throughout  the  year. 
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206.  The  Development  of  Cultural  Institutions 

This  course,  dealing  with  the  institutional  life  of  man,  provides  background 
material  for  all  the  social  sciences.  The  important  culture  periods  in  history  are 
examined  to  see  the  interactions  of  man's  economic,  political,  familial,  religious, 
educational,  and  other  institutions  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  cultural  pat- 
tern of  the  period.  The  process  of  change  from  one  culture  and  its  institutions  to 
another,  and  the  influence  of  institutions  of  past  epochs  upon  our  own  culture  and 
especially  upon  its  institutions  are  given  particular  attention. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

301.  Cultural  Anthropology 

A  general  course  in  which  a  large  number  or  primitive  cultures  are  critically 
examined.  By  use  of  a  modified  type  of  inductive  method  aided  by  reading  in 
systematic  anthropology  the  student  is  encouraged  to  make  generalizations  as  to  the 
organization  and  content  of  culture,  the  method  of  cultural  change,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  culture  in  group  living.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  201-202  or  205-206.  (Offered 
in  alternate  years.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

302.  Problems  of  the  Modern  City 

The  permanent  congregation  of  large  groups  of  people  in  relatively  small  areas 
has  given  rise  to  serious  social  problems.  These  mal-adjustments  include  the  diffi- 
culties of  furnishing  transportation,  regulating  traffic,  supplying  adequate  housing, 
controlling  disease,  regulating  recreation  and  providing  effective  means  of  social 
control.  These  and  similar  problems  are  critically  analyzed  and  proposed  remedies 
carefully  examined.  Field  trips  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  these  problems 
at  first  hand  are  a  part  of  the  program.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  201-202  or  205-206. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

304.  Quantitative  Method  in  Social  Science 
Identical  with  Social  Science  304   (p.  107). 

306.  Labor  Problems. 

Identical  with  Economics  306  (p.  73). 

307.  Social  Insecurity 

The  problems  of  unemployment,  old  age  sickness  (medical  care),  and  industrial 
accident  are  examined  primarily  in  relation  to  their  effects  upon  society,  the  family, 
and  the  individual.  Discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  these  problems  are  being 
met  is  given  an  important  place  in  the  course.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  201-202  or 
205-206. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

308.  Social  Pathology 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  presence  of  abnormal 
individuals  in  society.  Crime  and  the  criminal,  delinquency,  the  insane  and  the 
feeble-minded,  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  studied.  An  effort  is  made  to  locate 
the  social  as  well  as  the  individual  causes  of  such  abnormalities.  In  each  case 
current  methods  of  care  are  discussed.    Prerequisite,  Sociology  201-202  or  205-206. 

Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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315.  The  National  Income  and  Its  Utilization 
Identical  with  Economics  315   (p.  74). 

401.  Types  of  Social  Organization 

Identical  with  Social  Science  401    (p.  107). 

403.  Organizations  and  Methods  of  Social  Welfare 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  institutions  en- 
gaged in  social  welfare  work  and  with  the  techniques  employed  in  alleviating 
human  suffering.  Leaders  of  social  welfare  agencies  are  brought  to  the  class 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  organization,  methods,  and  problems  of  the  agency 
they  represent. 
First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

404.  The  Family 

A  background  for  the  study  of  the  modern  family  is  first  laid  by  an  examination 
of  the  family  in  civilizations  other  than  our  own.  This  is  followed  first  by  a 
survey  of  the  change  in  family  organization  as  a  result  of  changing  economic  and 
social  conditions,  and  finally,  by  an  effort  to  understand  the  kind  of  human  rela- 
tionships which  underlie  satisfactory  family  life.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  201- 
202  or  205-206. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

406.  Population  Problems  and  Immigrant  Adjustment 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  population  changes  (both  number  and  character  of 
population)  on  social  development.  The  course  deals  with  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  natural  resources,  migrations,  and  cultural  conflicts  due  to  contact  of  immi- 
grant groups  with  the  established  population.  The  current  methods  of  assimilation 
are  discussed.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  201-202  or  205-206. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 


Education  and  Psychology 

Professor  Bentley,  Associate  Professor  Ferguson,  Assistant 
Professor  Sackett,  and  Assistants 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  present  a  broad  cultural  basis  in  education  and 
psychology  leading  students  into  vocational  and  professional  interests.  Students 
looking  toward  teaching  as  a  profession  should  become  familiar  with  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  state  in  which  they  expect  to  teach.  A  record  of  the  various 
requirements  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  department.  Prospective  teachers  should 
take  Psychology  201-202  in  their  sophomore  year  and  Education  301  and  302  in 
their  junior  year. 

Primarily,  the  aim  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  the  cultivation  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  oneself  and  one's  fellows  through  a  study  of  the  factors  contributing 
to  psychological  growth  and  effective  living.  The  courses  are  designed  to  eliminate 
prejudice  and  beliefs  ungrounded  in  fact  by  acquainting  the  student  with  the  find- 
ings, principles,  and  methods  of  modern  psychology  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  education  consists  of  twenty-six  semester 
hours.  A  major  in  psychology  consists  of  twenty-seven  semester  hours.  A  com- 
bined major  in  any  two  of  the  following  departments:   Education  and  Psychology — 
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Philosophy — Religion,  may  be  completed  by  selecting  fifteen  hours  in  one  depart- 
ment and  twenty-one  in  another. 

For  a  specialized  program  in  education  see  p.  58. 

EDUCATION 

301.  Educational  Psychology 

The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  innate  capacities  and  individual  differ- 
ences in  these  capacities.    The  major  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  general  laws  and  conditions  of  learning  and  the   results  of  investigations  re- 
garding the  progress  of  learning  in  various  school  subjects. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

302.  Principles  of  Education 

This  course   considers   the   aims,   values,   and   essentials   in   education,    and   the 
nature  of  the  thinking  process  in  its  bearing  on  educational  procedure. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

351.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Junior  High  School 

This  is  a  general  methods  course  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  modern 
methods  in  junior  high-school  instruction. 
First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

352.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Senior  High  School 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  prospective  teachers  with  the  methods 
of  instruction,  adjustment  of  instruction  to  individual  needs,  socialized  procedure, 
and   problem   teaching  in   senior   high   schools. 
Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

406.  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Inspection  of  School  Children 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  training 
and  physical  inspection  of  school  children.  (Students  should  consult  their  own  state 
requirements,  as  this  course  is  required  by  many  of  the  states.) 
Second  Semester. — Four  hours  credit. 
409-410.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  schoolroom  practice 
through  observing  experienced  teachers  in  the  local  secondary  schools,  and  through 
actual  teaching  experience.  In  addition  to  the  observation  and  teaching,  there  is 
one  hour  of  conference  weekly. 

Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 
411.  Junior  and  Senior  High-School  Administration 

A  treatment  of  the  problems  in  secondary  school  organization  and  administra- 
tion from  the  view  point  of  the  teacher  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 
414.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

A  brief  survey  of  the  testing  movement  and  its  influence  on  educational  progress; 
a  study  of  the  most  commonly-used  standardized  tests  and  scales  for  secondary 
education;  interpretation  and  application  of  the  results  of  testing. 

Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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415-416.  Psychometrics 

A  brief  historical  and  descriptive  treatment  of  the  Binet  scale  and  other  stand- 
ardized diagnostic  tests,  including  the  Porteus,  Form-boards,  and  other  non-verbal 
tests. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

418.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States 

A  study  of  the  beginnings  of  American  education  and  the  development  of  national 
and   state   attitudes,   free   state   schools,    and   the   organization   of   elementary   and 
secondary  education. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

450.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  Secondary  Schools 
See  English  450,  p.  84. 

452.  Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools 
See  French  452,  p.  104,  Spanish  452,  p.  106,  and  German  452,  p.  85. 

454.  Methods  of  Teaching  History  in  Secondary  Schools 
See  History  460,  p.  89. 

456.  Methods  of  Teaching  Speech  in  Secondary  Schools 
See  Speech  456,  p.  110. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

201-202.  General   Psychology 

An  introduction  to  the  problems,  principles,  and  methods  of  psychology.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  phases  of  human  activity:  Intelligence, 
personality,  development  through  maturation  and  activity,  motivation,  learning, 
emotion,  observation,  thinking,  and  imagination.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for 
all  other  courses  in  psychology. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

303-304.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology 

A  survey  of  the  general  experimental  techniques  employed  in  psychology  together 
with  the  main  experimental   findings.     Topics  will   include   reaction-time,   percep- 
tion, learning,  memory,  emotions,  work,  and  fatigue.     Class  and  pair  experiments. 
Opportunity  for  individual  research. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

305.  Applied  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  applications  of  psychological  facts  and  methods  to  the  problems 
of  vocational  guidance  and  selection;  business,  industrial  and  personal  efficiency; 
salesmanship;   advertising;  market  surveys;   law;   and  medicine. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

308.  Child  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  growth  in  emotional  life,  intelligence,  learning,  perception,  social 
behavior,    and   personality   of   the   child   from   birth   to   adolescence.     Techniques, 
tests,  and  methods  used  in  studying  infancy  and  childhood  are  also  considered. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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309.  Developmental  Psychology 

This  course  is  concerned  with  tracing  the  development  of  the  individual  in  such 
activities   as    learning,    emotion,    perception,    and    intelligence    from   the    pre-natal 
period  through  infancy,  childhood,   adolescence,   and  maturity. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Mental  Hygiene  and  Abnormal  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  deviations  from  normal  modes  of  psychological  activity  with  the 
emphasis  upon  prevention  and  therapeutics.     Consideration  is  given  to  such   sub- 
jects as  the  psycho-neuroses,  psychoses,  hypnosis,   dreams,  feeble-mindedness,   and 
genius. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

403.  Social  Psychology 

An  analysis  of  the  individual  as  a  basic  unit  in  social  phenomena  and  his  de- 
velopment as  a  personality  under  the  influence  of  social  and  cultural  relations. 
Problems  considered  are  the  unlearned  basis  of  social  behavior,  language,  the 
family,  neighborhood  and  school  as  a  socializing  influence,  leadership,  prejudice, 
crowd  behavior,  public  opinion,  censorship,  and  propaganda. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

406.  Comparative  Psychology 

An  investigation  of  the  causal  factors  in  the  behavior  of  animals  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  better  understanding  of  human  activities.  The  principles  involved 
in  the  characteristic  behavior  of  representative  species  are  studied.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  the  special  problems  of  unlearned  activities,  discrimination,  modifiabil- 
ity,  and  social  behavior. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

411-412.  Psychology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion 
Identical  with  Religion  401-402   (p.  101). 

421-422.  Behavior  Adjustments 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology,  the  social  psychologies,  and  psycho- 
therapy to  the  problems  of  human  behavior  and  the  cultural  patterns.     A  ground- 
work course  for  students  interested  in  social  welfare,  religion,  medicine,  and  teach- 
ing.  Prerequisite,  Psych.  403  or  equivalent,  and  Phil.  301-302  or  equivalent. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

English 

Professor  Woods,   Professor   Hutchins,   Associate   Professor   Brown,  Assistant 
Professor  Batchelder,  Dr.  Weeks,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  and  Assistants 

The  use  of  good  English  commands  respect  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  great  masterpieces  of  English  literature  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  education.  The  study  of  English  is  highly  important,  not  only 
for  those  to  whom  it  will  be  of  professional  advantage  in  later  years — authors, 
journalists,  teachers,  ministers,  lawyers,  secretaries,  and  men  and  women  in  public 
life — but  also  for  those  who  are  interested,  from  motives  of  personal  culture,  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  thought  in  the  world, 
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and  in  developing  the  power  to  express  their  own  ideas.     The  courses  in  the  de- 
partment are  offered  with  this  double  objective. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  English  consists  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  including  English  101-102  and  201-202.  Students  majoring  in  English  must 
complete  also  History  203-204,  and  at  least  twelve  supporting  hours  selected  from 
the  following  courses:  Art  301-302;  French  401,  402;  German  301-302;  Greek  401, 
402;  History  305,  401-402;  Latin  202,  301,  302,  303,  304;  Philosophy  201-202;  and 
Spanish  355,  356. 

101-102.  Freshman  English 

Practice  in  writing  based  upon  a   study  of  selected  essays.     Drill  in  essentials 
of  composition.    Readings  in  poetry  and  prose  masterpieces.    Required  of  freshmen. 
Credit  for  this  course  is  withheld  from  students  who  fail  to  make  up  deficiences 
shown  in  the  entrance  examination  in  English. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Sophomore  English 

A  critical  survey  of  the  history  of  English  literature  accompanied  by  readings. 
Practice  in  writing.     Required  of  sophomores. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

203-204.  Elementary  News  Writing 

A  course  in  the  methods  of  obtaining  and  writing  news. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301-302.  Advanced  Writing 

Problems  connected  with  writing  letters,  themes,   informal  essays,   articles,   and 
short  stories;  the  study  of  fundamental  principles  of  euphony  and  rhythm,  of  phrase 
and  sentence  patterns  of  idiomatic  and  figurative  language. 
Throughout  the  Y'ear. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

303-304.  Advanced  News  Writing 

Prerequisite,  English  203-204  or  the  equivalent. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

305.  Greek  Literature  in  English 

Readings  in  standard  translation  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Theocritus, 
with  interpretative  lectures.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  not  necessary. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

308.  Latin  Literature  in  English 

Readings   in   standard   translation   of  Latin   literature   from   Plautus  to   Marcus 
Aurelius.     A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not  necessary. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

311.  The  English  Novel  from  1740  to  1837 

A  study  of  the  English  novel  concentrated  on  six  writers;  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Sterne,  Smollett,  Austen,  and  Scott.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  establish  a 
permanent  cultural  knowledge  of  certain  novels  as  an  expression  of  Georgian  life. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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312.  The  English  Novel  from  1837  to  1900 

A  continuation  of  English  311.    A  study  of  the  English  novel  concentrated  on  six 
writers  of  the  Victorian  age:    Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Eliot,  Meredith,  and 
Hardy. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

313-314.  American  Literature 

A   study  of  the   formative   influences   in   the   development   of   the    literature   of 
America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  time.    The  literature  is  considered 
in  its  relation  to  underlying  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  to  the  literature 
of  England. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

323.  The  News  Story 

A  seminar  course  open  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  to  students  interested 
in  journalism.    Prerequisite,  English  301-302. 
First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

324.  Editorial  and  Feature  Writing 

A  seminar  course  open  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  to  students  interested 
in   journalism.     Students   planning  to   elect  this   course   should   take   English   323. 
Prerequisite,  English  301-302. 
Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 
351-352.  Survey  of  World  Drama 

A  rapid  reading  course  covering  the  general  history  of  dramatic  literature. 
Greek,  Roman,  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  Scandinavian  examples  are  read 
in  translation,  and  the  emergence  and  development  of  English  drama  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  the  Renaissance  are  closely  studied.  The  second  semester  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  modern  drama,  with  special  attention  to  the  writing  of  our  own 
time.  (Alternates  with  English  353-354.) 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

353.  Dante  in  English 

A  study  of  the  life,  times,   and  work  of  Dante,   with   special   reference   to   the 
thought  and  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages.    All  the  works  of  Dante  are  reviewed,  and 
the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  Divina  Commedia  are  read  in  detail  in  English  transla- 
tions.     (Alternates  with  English   351.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

354.  Backgrounds  of  the  English  Renaissance 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  humanism  on  the  Continent  from  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  16th.  The  works  of  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Erasmus,  and  other  humanists  are  read  in  English 
translation,  and  the  general  thought  of  the  times  is  discussed.  Open  only  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  English  353.  (Alternates  with  English  352.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
355-356.  The  Romantic  Period 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  romanticism  and  of  the  representative  work  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Hunt,  Lamb,  and  DeQuincey. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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357-358.  Victorian  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  period,  with  special  attention  to  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Swinburne. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

361-362.  Victorian  Prose 

A  study  of  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  reflected  principally  in  the 
writings  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold,  Pater,   and  others. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

363.  Contemporary  British  Poetry 

A  study  of  British  poetry  concentrated  upon  the  chief  poets  from  Thomas  Hardy 
to  Stephen  Gender.     The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  creatively  original  poetry  of  our  time. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

364.  Contemporary  American  Poetry 

A  continuation  of  English  363.    A  study  of  American  poetry  from  Emily  Dickinson 
to  the  present. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401.  Chaucer 

Readings  in  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  with  lectures  on 
the  life  of  Chaucer  and  on  the  society  in  which  Chaucer  lived. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Milton 

A  study  of  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  Milton,  of  the  influence  of  Spenser  and 
other  writers  of  the   Renaissance,   with   lectures   on   the   men   and   movements   of 
Milton's  time. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

403-404.  Shakespeare 

An  intensive  study  of  six  of  Shakespeare's  plays:  Macbeth,  Henry  IV  (Part  1), 
Twelfth  Night,  King  Lear,  Othello,  and  The  Winter's  Tale.  Collateral  reading 
and  reports. 

Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

405.  The  Age  of  Pope 

A  study  of  the  principles  dominating  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Pope,  Swift,  Addison, 
and   their  contemporaries. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

406.  Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle 

A  study  of  the  conflicting  currents  of  ideas  in  the  literature  of  mid-eighteenth 
century  England,  with  emphasis  on  the  opinions  and  the  personality  of  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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415-416.  General  Linguistics 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  the  history  of  spoken  and  written  language.     Either 
semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

450.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  courses  in  English,  of  the  selection  of  texts,  of 
objectives,  and  of  methods  of  instruction. 
Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

French 

See  p.  102. 

German 

Professor  Leineweber  and  Associate  Professor  Zucker. 

The  courses  in  German  are  designed  with  two  main  objectives:  (1)  To  equip 
the  student  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  German  culture;  and  (2)  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
German  literature  and  to  foster  appreciation  of  its  masterpieces. 

Because  of  the  value  of  German  in  research,  students  who  anticipate  taking  up 
graduate  study  or  who  expect  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  or  chemistry  should 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  At  least  two  years  of  college  German  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  German  consists  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours.   Any  course  in  the  department  may  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Students  majoring  in  German  should  select  their  supporting  hours  from  ad- 
vanced courses  in  English,  French,  history,  philosophy,  or  Spanish. 

101-102.  Beginning  German 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  composition  and  to  the  read- 
ing of  simple  prose.    Oral  use  of  the  language  is  gradually  introduced. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Intermediate  German 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
Besides  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  a  number  of 
contemporary  short  stories  are  read. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301-302.  Classical  Drama 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller.     The  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  German 
literature.     Outside   reading   and   reports.      (Alternates  with   German   303-304  or 
305-306.) 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

303-304.  Contemporary  German  Literature 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  writers.    Reading  of  texts  selected  from  the  best 
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prose  writers  and  poets.     Private  reading  and  reports.     Conducted  principally  in 
German.    Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  German  or  its  equivalent. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

305-306.  The  Modern  Novel 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the  most  important  novelists. 
Outside  reading  and  reports.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college   German.      (Al- 
ternates with  German  301-302.) 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

307-308.  Technical  German 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  technical  vocabulary 
of  scientific  articles  in  physics  and  chemistry.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college 
German  or  its  equivalent.     (Alternates  with  German  309-310.) 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

309-310.  Technical  German 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  technical  vocabulary 
of  scientific  articles  in  biology  and  medicine.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college 
German  or  its  equivalent.     (Alternates  with  German  307-308.) 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

311-312.  German  Conversation 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  students  majoring  in  German  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  spoken  language.     Conversation  on  current  topics  and  phases 
of  everyday  life.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  German. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

313-314.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

Repetition  of  the  principal  grammar  rules;   translations  of  English   prose   into 
German  besides  one  free  composition  every  week.    Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college 
German. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

401-402.  Phonetics 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  of  modern  languages,  especially  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  German.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  German. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

452.  Methods  of  Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools 
Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 


Greek 

See  p.  69. 
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History 

Professor  Gewehr,  Professor  Anderson,  Professor  Hunter,  Associate  Professor 
Zucker,  Assistant  Professor  Bauer,  Dr.  Merrill,  and  Assistant 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  History  is  to  afford  training  in  the  discriminat- 
ing use  of  historical  materials,  to  cultivate  the  historical  and  the  international 
habit  of  mind,  and  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  past  as  a  basis  for  understanding 
and  solving  the  problems  of  the  modern  world. 

Although  the  courses  are  designed  primarily  to  serve  as  a  cultural  background, 
they  are  also  meant  to  be  of  definite  practical  value  to  students  who  expect  to 
engage  in  social  service,  to  enter  government  employ,  or  to  follow  the  practice 
of  law. 

The  city  of  Washington  affords  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  history, 
especially  that  of  our  own  country,  and  students  have  opportunity  to  visit  many 
places  of  national  and  historic  interest.  Advanced  students  have  access  to  rare 
documentary  sources  bearing  upon  their  subjects. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — Two  majors  are  offered  in  the  Department  of 
History — a   general   major    and    a   major   in   American    history    and   government. 

No  work  of  grade  D  may  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

The  general  major  consists  of  thirty  semester  hours.  The  major  in  American 
history  and  government  consists  of  eighteen  hours  in  courses  in  American  history 
and  fifteen  hours  in  approved  courses  in  political  science,  together  with  supporting 
hours  from  other  departments  taken  upon  recommendation  of  the  departmental 
chairman.    This  major  should  be  taken  by  pre-law  students. 

History-Economics  Major. — Students  may  complete  a  combined  major  in  his- 
tory and  economics  consisting  of  twenty-one  hours  in  one  department  and  fifteen 
in  the  other.  Courses  must  be  selected  in  conference  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
departments  concerned. 

Graduation  Honors  in  History. — See  Honors  in  Social  Science,  page  38. 

101.  The  Early  Modern  Era,  1500-1815 

A  foundation  course  in  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  Reformation  through  the 
French  Revolution.     Intended  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

102.  Europe  Since  1815. 

A   foundation   course    intended    to    acquaint    students    with    the    great    national, 
democratic,  and  social  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.    This  course  logically 
follows  History  101,  but  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

201.  The  United  States,  1763-1865 

A  foundation  course   with   primary   emphasis   upon   our   political   development. 
The  making  of  the  Constitution,  the  development  of  political  parties  and  issues, 
territorial  expansion,  the  slavery  question  and  the  Civil  War  are  given  adequate 
attention.     Primarily  for  sophomores  but  open  to  qualified  freshmen. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

202.  The  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War 

A  logical  continuation  of  History  201,  but  may  be  taken  separately.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  South,  the  new  political  issues,  the  rise  of  industrialism,  agrarian 
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and    labor   problems,   imperialism,   the    progressive    revolt,    the    World    War    and 
after,  are  some  of  the  topics'  studied. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

203-204.  History  of  England 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  history  of  Eng- 
land with   some  consideration  of  the   development  of   the   British   Empire.     This 
course  is  of  especial  value  to  students  of  literature  and  those  expecting  to  enter 
law. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

206.  The  Development  of  Cultural  Institutions 

Identical  with  Social  Science  206  (p.  107). 

301.  History  of  Greek  Civilization 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  the  nature  of  Greek  culture  and  civilization.    Read- 
ings,   in    translation,    from    contemporary    historians    and    from    standard    works 
dealing  with  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  Greeks.      (Offered  by  the  Classics 
Department.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

302.  History  of  Roman  Civilization 

A  study  of  the  economic,   social,   political,   and  military  history  of  the   Roman 
world,  with  especial  consideration  of  the  Roman  foundation  of  European  civiliza- 
tion.    (Offered  by  the  Classics  Department.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

303.  The  Christian  Church  in  History 
See  Religion  303  (p.  100). 

305.  Medieval  Europe 

From  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Renaissance.     The  coming  of 
the  barbarian  invaders,  feudalism,  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Papacy, 
the   Crusades,   the   Medieval   Empire,   the   development   of    culture,    and   the    rise 
of  national  states  are  some  of  the  subjects  studied  in  this  course. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

306.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 

A  survey  of  European  history  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  cultural  and  religious 
movements  of  the  period. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

307.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era 

Beginning  with  an  analysis  of  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Regime,  this  course 
surveys  the  important  changes  taking  place  in  France  and  Europe  in  the  period 
1789-1815. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

309-310.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Europe,  1815-1914. 
The  internal  history  of  the  major  continental  countries  will  be  treated.    Among 
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the  topics  discussed  are  conservative  society,  the  rise  of  liberalism,  the  industrial 
revolution  and  its  effects  on  society  and  government,  the  social  and  economic  bases 
of  nationalism  and  imperialism. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

311-312.  Europe  Since  1914 

The  World  War,  the  revolutions  of  1917-18,  the  Peace  Conferences  and  the 
treaties,  the  League  of  Nations,  international  relations,  reparations  and  war  debts, 
the  economic,  social,  cultural,  political  and  institutional  history  of  the  major 
countries  since  the  War,  the  problems  of  the  Danubian  and  Balkan  areas,  the 
world  economic  crisis,  the  agrarian  question,  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

321.  History  of  Latin  America 

From  the  colonization  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to  the  present.    The  insti- 
tutions of  the  old  regime,  the  wars  of  independence,  developments  and  problems 
of  the  new  nations  and  their  relations  to  the  United  States,  are  emphasized. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

351.  The  American  Colonies 

The  colonization  of  North  America,  the  development  of  institutions  in  the  Eng- 
lish  Colonies,   the   struggle   with   New   France,   the   background   of   the   American 
Revolution  are  studied.     Prerequisite,  History  201  and  202  or  the  equivalent. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

356.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Bryanism  and  the  election  of  1896;  imperalism  and  the  War  with  Spain;  the 
rise  of  the  great  trusts;  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  progressive  era;  return  of  the 
Democrats  under  Wilson;  the  coming  of  the  Great  War;  return  to  "normalcy"; 
the  administrations  of  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover;  problems  of  the  farmer, 
prohibition,  and  immigration;  the  great  panic  of  1929-33;  the  second  Roosevelt  and 
"the  new  deal." 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401-402.  History  of  European  Culture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  worked  out  by  an  analysis 
of  the  movements  in  the  fields  of  art,  literature,  music,  thought,  religion,  and  sci- 
ence, with  special  reference  to  their  influence  in  the  contemporary  civilization. 
The  relation  between  these  movements  and  the  institutional  background  is  par- 
ticularly emphasized. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

411.  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  World  War 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  background  of  the  War  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  and  most  authoritative  historical  research.  The  development  of  Euro- 
pean alliances  and  alignments  together  with  the  operations  of  European  imperialism 
with  special  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  War  are  studied.  Prerequisite,  History 
102  or  309-310,  or  senior  rank. 

First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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431.  The  Near  East 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  history  of  the  Balkan  States  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  coming  of  the  Slavs;  the  rise  and  disruption  of 
the  Turkish  Empire;  the  development  of  the  modern  Balkan  nations;  contemporary 
problems. 

First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

432.  The  Far  East 

A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  China  and  Japan.  The  aim  is  to  fur- 
nish a  background  for  the  interpretation  of  the  world  problems  centering  in  the 
Pacific  area  of  the  Far  East,  and  to  gain  some  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  cul- 
tures which  these  lands  offer.  The  chief  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  contact  with  the  West. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

452.  History  of  the  American  Frontier 

One  of  the  dominant  influences  in  shaping  the  development  of  American  national 
life  and  institutions  has  been  the  westward  movement  of  the  frontier.    The  history 
of  this  frontier  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Pacific  is  traced,  together  with  its  prob- 
lems and  its  contributions  to  our  national  life. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

453-454.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 

An  advanced  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  study  of  the  outstanding  constitutional 
problems  and  controversies  typical  of  the  development  of  American  issues  and 
institutions. 

Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

455-456.  History  of  American  Culture 

Attention  in  this  course  is  focused  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  common  man 
and  upon  the  agencies,  influences,  and  materials  that  have  determined  its  develop- 
ment from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  such 
material  as  textbooks,  popular  fiction,  newspapers,  periodicals,  tracts,  sermons, 
orations,  and  motion  pictures,  and  upon  such  agencies  as  libraries,  schools,  museums, 
lyceums,  chautauquas,  pressure  groups,  and  radio  broadcasting. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

460.  Methods  of  Teaching  History  in  Secondary  Schools 

A  consideration  of  the  leading  methods  of  teaching  history  in  the  junior   and 
senior  high  schools.     Students  in  the  course  will  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  a 
manual  for  teaching  purposes. 
Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

Italian 

See  p.  106. 

Latin 

See  p.  70. 
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Library  Science 

Courses  in  Library  Science  are  offered  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  stu- 
dent to  make  the  fullest  use  of  a  library  as  well  as  to  select  and  administer  a  per- 
sonal library  or  one  designed  for  the  use  of  a  group. 

201.  Classification 

A  study  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  and  Library  of  Congress  classifications  with  the 
emphasis   on  the   Dewey  Decimal.     Two  class   hours   a   week   and   two   hours  of 
laboratory  for  each  class  hour. 
First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

204.  Cataloging 

A  brief  survey  of  cataloging  procedure  designed  for  the  student  who  goes  to  a 
small  school  or  Public  Library.  Two  class  hours  weekly  with  two  hours  of  labo- 
ratory. 

Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

301.  Reference  and  Bibliography 

A  study  of  the  more  common  reference  tools  and  the  best  bibliographical  methods 
designed  to  assist  a  student  in  his  own  research.     Three  class  hours  weekly  with 
two  hours  laboratory  for  each  class  hour. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

304.  Book  Selection 

This  course  establishes  criteria  for  the  judging  of  a  book  and  examines  the  pub- 
lishing field  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  choice  of  adequate  material  which  best 
satisfies  the  standards  set  up. 
Second  Semester. — Two  hours   credit. 


Mathematics 

Professor  Shenton,  Associate  Professor  Rouse,  and  Assistant 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  to  encourage  the  students  to  do 
clear  and  concise  thinking;  to  develop  their  powers  of  reasoning  and  research;  and 
to  give  them  the  necessary  mathematical  background  for  their  work  in  the  sci- 
ences, both  natural  and  social. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  mathematics  consists  of  twenty  semester 
hours  chosen  from  the  courses  above  the  100  group.  Astronomy  and  physics  are 
the  most  closely  allied  minors  and  should  be  elected  by  students  majoring  in 
mathematics. 

101-102.  College  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Plane  Analytic  Geom- 
etry 

Prerequisite,  the  equivalent  of  one  and  cne-half  units  of  high-school  algebra.     A 
closely  correlated  course  of  College  Mathematics  intended  to  meet  all  the  mathe- 
matical needs  of  students  who  plan  their  major  work  in  science  or  mathematics. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 
103-104.  The  Mathematics  of  Business  and  Statistics 

Prerequisite,  the  equivalent  of  one  unit  of  high-school  algebra.    A  course  intended 
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to  develop  the  necessary  mathematical  background  for  those  who  intend  to  spe- 
cialize in  economics,  political  science,  and  statistics. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  real  working  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,   with   particular   attention  to  its 
applications  in  the  sciences. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301.  Advanced  Calculus 

Topics  extending  the  theory  and  practice  of  Course  201-202,  which  is  prerequisite. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

302.  Differential  Equations 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  201-202. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

One  or  more  of  the  following  courses  is  presented  each  year,  as  needed  in  de- 
veloping the  training  of  majors  in  this  department: 

401-402.  Modern  Higher  Algebra 

Theory  of  determinants  and  invariant  and  covariant  theory. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

403-404.  Projective  Pure  Geometry 

Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

405-406.  Analytical  Mechanics 

A  course  in  theoretical  mechanics  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathe- 
matics 201-202  and  Physics  201-202. 

Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

407.  History  of  Mathematics 

First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

409-410.  Theory  of  Equations 

Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

411-412.  Modern  Geometry 

Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

413-414.  Spherical    Trigonometry,    Stereographic    Projection,    and    Solid 

Analytic  Geometry 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Music 

Mr.  McLain  and  Mr.  Ender 

The  work  in  music  is  offered  with  the  idea  of  providing  for  students  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  and  to  appreciate  music  as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
A  choral  society,  glee  clubs,  an  orchestra,  and  a  band,  under  direction  of  mem- 
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bers  of  the  department,  offer  training  to  students  of  special  abilities.  Courses  211- 
212,  213-214,  and  215-216  carry  quantity  credit  only,  and  not  more  than  six  semester 
hours  in  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

101-102.  Appreciation  of  Music 

An  introductory  course  intended  to  give  the  students  a  basis  for  the  intelligent 
appreciation  of  music.    Since  it  is  a  non-technical  course,  little  previous  knowledge 
of  music  is  necessary. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  History  of  Music 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  the  development  of  the  art  of  music. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

203-204.  Harmony 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  equip  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the 
theory  of  harmony  and  its  practical  application.    Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  choral 
work  and  four-part  writing. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

211-212.  Orchestral  Music 

The  development  of  orchestral  music;  instrumentation.     Students  registering  for 
this  course  must  have  had  practical  experience  in  applied  music. 
Throughout  the  Year. — One  hour  credit  each  semester. 

213-214.  Choral  Music 

Practice  in  choral  singing.     Credit  is  granted  only  to  students  who  are  members 
of  one  of  the  Glee  Clubs.     Registration  limited. 
Throughout  the  Year. — One  hour  credit  each  semester. 

215-216.  Band  Music 

Practice  in  playing  band  instruments. 
Throughout  the  Year. — One  hour  credit  each  semester. 


Philosophy 

Professor  Bentley 

The  study  of  philosophy  furnishes  a  perspective  of  human  life.  It  shows  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  society  and  of  human  life  to  the  cosmos.  In  a  prac- 
tical way  philosophy  makes  explicit  our  attitude  to  man,  God,  and  the  universe. 
It  should  make  clear  the  real  meaning  of  life. 

The  courses  offered  are  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principal 
systems  of  thought  and  with  the  problems  arising  from  philosophic  reflection,  and 
to  afford  discipline  in  independent  thinking. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  philosophy  consists  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours;  of  these,  six  hours  may  be  taken  in  courses  in  religion  in  the 
300  group  or  above. 

Students  majoring  in  philosophy  should  select  supporting  hours  from  advanced 
courses  in  art,  English,  history,  psychology,   and   religion. 
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201.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

A  consideration  of  the  definition,  method,  and  value  of  philosophy  with  an  in- 
troduction to  the  general  content  of  philosophy. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Philosophy  and  Life 

A  presentation  of  six  great  philosophies  of  life:     (1)    Stoicism,    (2)    Hedonism, 
(3)  Idealism,  (4)  Naturalism,  (5)  Pragmatism,  (6)  Christianity. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

301-302.  History  of  Philosophy 

A  survey  of  philosophical  thought  from  the  Greeks  to  modern  time. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

303-304.  Social  Philosophy 

A  review  of  the  social  philosophies  that  characterize  the  development  of  social 
adaptation  and  social  progress. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

305-306.  Modern  Philosophy 

The  naturalisms  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Haeckel,  Comte,  Mill,  and  Durkheim;  the 
idealism    of    Lotze,    Hartman,    Boutroux,    Renouvier,    Lachelier,    Green,    Bradley, 
Croce,  Gentile ;  the  vitalism  of  Bergson,  the  voluntarism  of  Nietzsche,  the  prag- 
matism of  Schiller;  the  realism  of  Meinong  and  Husserl. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

307.  The  Philosophy  of  Science  and  the  Scientific  Method 

A  study  of  the  essentials  of  the  scientific  method  in  terms  of  philosophical  systems. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

308.  Logic 

The  principles  of  thinking — observation,   hypothesis,   meaning,   and  verification. 
Reasoning — immediate  inference,  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  reasoning,  the  cate- 
gorical syllogism,  fallacies.    The  problems  of  thinking — fact  and  value,  historical 
explanation,  metaphysical  thinking,  logical  aspects. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

309.  Ethics 

Theories  of  the  moral  standard,  individual  life  and  moral  progress. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

310.  Philosophy  of  Values 

Teleology,  perfection  theories,   individual,   social,   and   ultimate   values   and  the 
moral  law. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

353-354.  Philosophy  of  Character  and  Personality 

Character  in  terms  of  ethics,  psychology,  and  values  and  the  survey  of  the  theories 
of  personality. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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355-356.  Philosophy  of  Mind 

A  survey  of  the  mind  as  substance,  process;   relation,  intentional   act,  function, 
and  their  relation  to  human  adjustment  in  modern  behavior. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

357-358.  American  Philosophy 

Colonial  Puritanism,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  Concord  School  of  Alcott,  Emerson, 
the  academic  tradition  of  Harris,  American  empiricism,  spiritual  pluralism,  logical 
realism,  objective  idealism,  evolutionary  naturalism.    William  James,  Josiah  Royce, 
Santayana,  Dewey. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

359-360.  Social  Philosophies  and  Political  Ethics 

A  critical  analysis  of  philosophies  underlying  dictatorships,  democracy,  and  inter- 
nationalism, concluded  with  a  survey  of  political  ethics  in  recent  thought. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

401-402.  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Religion 
Identical  with  Religion  401-402  (p.  101). 

403-404.  Aesthetics 

Identical  with  Art  403-404  (p.  64). 

Physical  Education 

Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  Cassell,  Miss  Snodgrass,  and  Assistants 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  provide  suitable  and  useful  forms  of  motor 
activities,  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  habits  of  regular  exercise,  and  to  develop 
reasonable  skill  and  permanent  interest  in  wholesome  activities  that  may  be  enjoyed 
after  graduation. 

All  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  are  required  to  take  physical  education. 
Three  years'  work  is  thus  required  for  graduation,  and  unless  this  requirement 
has  been  satisfied  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  the  work  must  be  taken  in  the 
senior  year. 

Men's  Work. — In  addition  to  regular  gymnasium  classes,  the  work  for  men 
consists  of  intercollegiate  football,  basketball,  track,  and  tennis;  and  intramural 
competition  in  football,  basketball,  soccer,  baseball,  and  tennis. 

Women's  Work. — The  regular  physical  education  classes  for  women  include 
dancing,  individual  sports,  and  team  sports:  archery,  badminton,  tennis,  basketball, 
baseball,  hockey,  volley  ball.  Class  teams  are  organized  and  interclass  contests 
are  conducted  in  the  various  sports. 

Individual  work  is  given  for  students  who  are  physically  unable  to  take  the 
regular  courses.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  excuse  a  student  from  the  prescribed 
work  in  physical  education,  the  equivalent  amount  of  academic  work  will  be  re- 
quired. 

All  classes  meet  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year  for  one  hour  credit  each 
semester. 

101-102.  Freshman  Course. — (1) 

201-202.  Sophomore  Course. — (1) 
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301-302.  Junior  Course. — (1) 

303-304.  Individual  Course. — (1) 

205.  History  and  Development  of  Physical  Education 
First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

208.  The  Program  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

305.  Methods  of  Teaching  Physical  Education 
First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

308.  Methods  and  Principles  of  Coaching  Minor  Sports 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 


Physics 

Associate  Professor  Rouse  and  Assistant 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  those  students  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  scientific  and  engineering  subjects,  and  those  who  plan 
to  do  graduate  work  in  science,  a  thorough  training  in  fundamental  physical  prin- 
ciples and  in  the  technique  of  physical  measurement.  Course  201-202  meets  the 
entrance  requirement  of  medical  schools.  This  course  also  meets  the  need  of  the 
student  who  believes  that  some  training  in  each  of  the  various  branches  of  science 
is  part  of  the  well-balanced  education. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  physics  consists  of  thirty  semester  hours. 
The  student  majoring  in  physics  should  complete  the  work  in  mathematics  through 
calculus  and  differential  equations  and  is  expected  to  take  at  least  the  first  course 
in  chemistry.  The  student  who  is  considering  a  major  in  physics  should  study 
the  suggested  four-year  program  outlined  on  page . 

201-202.  General  Physics 

This  is  a  course  covering  the  basic  facts  and  principles  in  physics.  Through  it  a 
groundwork  is  established  upon  which  detailed  and  comprehensive  courses  in  the 
various  branches  of  physics  can  be  built.  It  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses 
in  physics.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.  Open  to  qualified  freshmen. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Note. — For  the  courses  which  follow,  general  physics  and  calculus  are  pre- 
requisites.   The  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

351-352.  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  The  lecture  deals  with  the  fundamental  concepts  and  laws  relating  to  elec- 
tricity, to  magnetism,  and  to  their  interrelation.  The  laboratory  work  of  the  year 
is  devoted  in  part  to  the  making  of  accurate  electric  and  magnetic  measurements 
and  in  part  to  a  study  of  recent  instrumental  developments.  (Alternates  with  course 
353-354.) 
Throughout  the  Year. — Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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353-354.  Geometric  and  Physical  Optics 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  The  lecture  deals  chiefly  with  physical  optics.  A  portion  of  the  laboratory 
work  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  geometric  optics.  (Alternates  with  course  351-352.) 
Throughout  the  Year. — Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 

355.  Heat 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  each  week.  Chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
heat  in  its  physical  aspects.  Certain  students  will  wish  to  follow  this  course  with 
one  in  thermodynamics,  in  which  the  chemical  side  is  emphasized.  Any  student 
who  is  particularly  interested  in  some  experimental  work  in  heat  may  elect  Physics 
401.  (  Alternates  with  course  405-406.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

356.  Sound 

Three   hours  of   lecture   and   recitation   each   week.      Considerable    emphasis   is 
placed  upon  problems  involved  in  acoustics.      (Alternates  with  course  405-406.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401-402.  Advanced  Laboratory  Problems 

Each  student  is  assigned  a  special  problem  in  the  solution  of  which  he  has  ample 
opportunity  to  develop  his  own  initiative  and  resourcefulness.     May  be  taken  only 
with  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Credit  to  be  arranged. 

405-406.  Analytical  Mechanics 

Three  hours  lecture   and   recitation   each   week.      (Alternates   with   courses   355 
and  356.) 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 


Political  Science 

Professor  Arneson,  Dr.  Riddick,  and  Teaching  Fellows 

One  of  the  significant  aims  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  is  to  prepare 
students  for  intelligent  and  effective  citizenship.  To  this  end  effort  is  made  to 
interpret  the  political  life  and  movements  of  our  time  in  city,  state,  and  nation. 
The  city  of  Washington  affords  students  the  unusual  opportunity  of  studying  at 
first-hand  the  organization  and  the  work  of  various  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  federal  government. 

Another  aim  of  the  department  is  to  promote  international  understanding  and 
goodwill  through  the  study  of  the  politics  and  governments  of  the  leading  foreign 
nations.  Courses  are  offered  also  dealing  with  world  affairs,  and  the  department  co- 
operates with  students  in  maintaining  an  International  Relations  Club,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  informally  the  more  important  international  problems. 

Courses  in  political  science  are  indispensable  to  students  who  expect  to  enter 
public  service  or  to  follow  the  profession  of  law,  journalism,  or  teaching. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  political  science  consists  of  thirty 
hours  in  political  science,  six  hours  in  economics,  and  six  hours  in  history.  Students 
majoring  in  political  science  should  elect  for  supporting  hours  additional  courses 
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in  economics  or  history,  and  courses  in  psychology  and  philosophy;  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  both  French  and  German  is  desirable. 

Graduation  Honors  in  Political  Science. — See  Honors  in  Social  Science,  page  38. 

For  a  four-year  program  specializing  in  international  affairs  see  page  58. 

103-104.  Introduction  to  Social  Studies 
Identical  with  Social  Science  103-104  (p.  107) 

203.  Governments  in  the  United  States 

An  introductory  study  of  the  several  units  of  government  in  the  United  States — 
federal,  state,  and  municipal — from  the  standpoint  of  the  basic  social  processes 
operating  in  all  these  groups.  Such  processes  include  not  only  the  structural  or- 
ganization of  each  government  unit,  but  group  authorization,  objectives,  operations, 
and  contacts  as  well.  The  interaction  of  these  processes  in  their  government-economic- 
social  relationship  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
Either  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

204.  European  Governments 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governments  in  the  principal  European  states,  with 
special  attention  to  the  organizations  and  functions  of  the  governmental  agencies 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,   Switzerland,   and  Russia. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

205.  Culture  and  Personality 

Identical  with  Social  Science  205   (p.  107). 

206.  Development  of  Cultural  Institutions 
Identical  with  Social  Science  206   (p.  107). 

301.  State  and  Municipal  Administration 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  state  and  city  governments  in  the 
United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  activities  of  these  agencies  in  relation 
to  modern  social  and  economic  problems.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  instru- 
ments of  popular  control  both  formal  and  informal,  improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  state  and  city  administrative  agencies,  an  evaluation  of  the 
objectives  of  the  various  agencies,  the  relation  of  administrative  agencies  to  other 
departments  of  government. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

304.  Quantitative  Method  in  Social  Science 
Identical  with  Social  Science  304  (p.  107). 

310.  Fundamentals  of  Public  and  Business  Administration 

The  basic  processes  of  administration,  as  manifested  in  every  enduring  group, 
are  the  location  and  utilization  of  authority,  the  determination  of  objectives,  the 
development  of  a  structure  of  organizations,  the  operation  of  that  organization,  and 
contact  with  other  groups.  These  processes  are  examined  separately  and  in  their 
interaction,  and  detailed  application  is  made  to  the  administration  of  governmental 
and  business  enterprises. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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315-316.  American  Foreign  Relations 

American  displomacy  since  1789  is  examined  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  our  foreign  service  to  its  present  status.     The  part  the  Senate  and  the  President 
take  in  treaty-making  is  carefully  analyzed. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

317.  American  Constitutional  Law 

The  course  will  study  the  origin  and  nature  of  constitutional  law,  relationship 
between  federal  and  state  governments,  citizenship,  impairment  of  contracts,  due 
process  of  law,  class  legislation,  police  power,  eminent  domain,  and  interstate  com- 
merce. 

First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
320.  The  American  Party  System 

A  study  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States — their  origin,  development,  and 
functions.      Consideration    is    given    to    nominating    systems,    elections,    patronage, 
political  bosses  and  party  machinery,  campaign  expenditures,   etc. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

353.  Congressional  Procedure 

Party  government  as  recognized  in  the  House  and  Senate  is  studied  with  special 
consideration  of  the  political  and  parliamentary  machinery  utilized.     All  possible 
courses  a  bill  might  take  and  all  possible  actions  that  might  be  taken  to  pass  or 
defeat  a  bill  are  considered. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

354.  Legislative  Method 

This  course  traces  the  major  pieces  of  legislation  before  the  current  session  of 
Congress. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

361.  Public  International  Law 

A  survey  of  the  development  and  present  content  of  the  principles  of  law  go\ 
erning  the  intercourse  of  states.      (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

364.  International  Relations 

The  study  of  such  factors  in  international   situations   as   are   of  world   interest. 
(Offered   in   alternate  years.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

371.  Current  Governmental  Problems 

An  examination  of  the  problems  receiving  public  attention  during  the  semester. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years.) 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401.  Types  of  Social  Organization 

Identical  with  Social  Science  401  (p.  107). 
409.  Political  Theory 

A  review  of  the  theories  relative  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  state  as  they 
have  developed  from  antiquity  to  modern  times.      (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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Religion 

Professor  Potorf  and  Assistant 

The  distinctive  mission  of  the  church-related  college  and  university  is  to  be 
a  Christian  institution.  The  work  offered  in  religion  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
that  mission.  The  department  frankly  recognizes  that  it  is  impossible  to  ground 
religious  thinking  upon  creedal  statements,  doctrinal  positions,  and  dogmatic  pre- 
sumptions; thus  it  gives  special  attention  to  the  creation  of  right  attitudes  and 
motivations  and  to  the  securing  of  an  adequate  philosophy  of  life.  The  historical, 
psychological,  philosophical,  and  social  aspects  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  faith  are 
earnestly  faced  and  constructively  evaluated.  Students  are  introduced  to  the 
modern  religious,  theological,  and  philosophical  thought-currents  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  developing  in  them  a  discriminating  but  sympathetic  attitude  and  of 
enabling  them  to  formulate  their  own  faith  in  view  of  the  immediate  situation  in 
the  world  wherein  they  live  and  labor. 

It  is  the  specific  aim  of  the  Department  of  Religion  to  assist  the  student  in  de- 
veloping a  Christ-like  character,  to  face  the  realities  of  life  in  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  to  help  to  bring  about  a  Christian  social  order  in  the  world.  For  those  students 
who  contemplate  the  fields  of  social  service,  religious  education,  or  the  Christian 
ministry  as  a  life  work,  this  department  seeks  to  lay  a  sound  and  an  adequate 
foundation  for  graduate  studies  and  professional  training. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  religion  consists  of  twenty-eight  semester 
hours  within  the  department.  Supporting  hours  may  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
the  student's  needs  and  purpose  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

For  a  suggested  four-year  program  see  page 

101-102.  The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  People 

A  general  survey  and  analysis  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  is  made  from  a  literary 
and  historical  point  of  view  showing  the  style,  content,  and  development  of  re- 
ligious thought.  The  order  of  study  is  chronological  as  far  as  possible,  considering 
the  historical  background  and  the  author's  viewpoint  and  purpose.  The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  encourage  the  student  to  read  the  Bible  with  intelligent  under- 
standing and  appreciation,  thereby1  inciting  a  love  for  its  constant  study  which  will 
enable  him  better  to  understand  and  live  life  to  the  full  in  all  of  its  implications 
and  relationships.  Required  of  freshmen. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201.  Hebrew  Religious  Beliefs 

A  study  is  made  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Hebrew  religious  ideas  and 
beliefs,  showing  the  remnants  of  Animism  and  the  influence  of  other  religious  con- 
tacts. Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  sacred  cus- 
toms, places,  and  names,  and  their  influence  upon  religious  development.  Through- 
out the  course  an  effort  is  made  to  discover  the  permanent  significance  of  these 
religious  beliefs  and  to  relate  their  values  to  present-day  living. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

202.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus 

The  life  of  Jesus  is  studied  in  chronological  periods,  primarily  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  four  gospels.  His  great  principles  and  teachings  and  their  implications  in 
our  lives  are  considered  in  connection,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  circumstances 
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in  which  they  were  uttered.    The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  thoroughly  to  acquaint 

the  student  with  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  to  challenge  him  to  apply  Christ's  teachings 

to  his  own  daily  living  in  relation  to  God  and  to  his  fellowmen. 

Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

203.  The  Social  Institutions  of  the  Bible 

A  study  is  made  of  the  social  life  of  the  Hebrew  people  which  supplies  a  clearer 
background  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  teachings  of  the  social  prophets  and 
of  Jesus.  The  domestic  life  of  the  Hebrews  is  carefully  considered,  and  their 
economic,  political,  and  religious  institutions  are  especially  emphasized  with  the 
view  to  better  understand,  evaluate,  and  appreciate  our  own  complex  and  chang- 
ing social  order. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

301.  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Religion  of  St.  Paul 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  life  work  and  re- 
ligion of  the  world's  greatest  interpreter  of  Christianity.  It  reviews  in  order  the 
apostle's  early  life  and  training,  his  acceptance  of  Christianity,  his  missionary  jour- 
neys spreading  the  good  news  and  organizing  churches,  his  letters  to  the  churches, 
and  his  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  student  is  con- 
stantly challenged  to  heroic  and  adventurous  living. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

302.  Problems  of  Christian  Thinking  and  Belief 

What  is  sought  in  this  course  is  an  honest  facing  and  adequate  understanding 
of  such  Christian  beliefs  as  God,  Christ,  man,  sin,  salvation,  immortality,  and 
as  many  other  Christian  viewpoints  as  time  will  permit.  An  earnest  attempt 
is  made  to  present  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  Christian  facts,  the  Christian 
ideals,  and  the  Christian  experience,  and  to  develop  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
them.  This  course  is  taught  especially  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  and  is  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  every-day  life  and  thought. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

303.  The  Christian  Church  in  History 

This  is  a  survey  course  of  the  entire  field  of  Church  history  emphasizing  the 
decisive  trends,  movements,  and  matters  of  living  interest,  and  relating  them  con- 
tinually to  secular  history.  Beginning  with  the  Early  Church  period,  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  church  is  traced  through  the  Medieval  period  to  the  time 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  on  to  the  present  day.  These  characters  and 
movements  of  Christian  history  are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  judging  aright  the 
trends  of  the  Christian  Church  of  our  own  day. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

304.  Present-Day  Religious  Education 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  and  fundamental  principles  underlying  moral, 
character,  and  religious  education.  A  study  is  made  of  the  principles  and  objec- 
tives, methods  and  techniques,  organization,  administration,  supervision,  curric- 
ulum, Sunday  Church  Schools,  Vacation  Church  Schools,  Week-day  Church  Schools, 
and  as  many  other  phases  or  activities  of  modern  religious  education  as  time  will 
permit.  The  purpose  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  students  who  desire  to  help 
carry  on  the  educational  work  of  the  Church. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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351.  The  World's  Great  Living  Religions 

This  is  a  study  of  the  great  religious  systems  of  mankind  in  their  historical  de- 
velopment. It  deals  with  the  growth  of  their  religious  conceptions  and  institutions, 
beginning  with  their  earliest  and  most  primitive  forms,  tracing  their  later  and  more 
highly  developed  forms,  and  reaching  their  climax  ultimately  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Therefore,  the  religions  of  China,  Japan,  India,  and  the  Mohammedan 
countries  are  studied,  in  the  belief  that  the  student  can  better  understand  the 
thought  currents  and  movements  of  those  peoples  today  by  knowing  their  Confucian, 
Hindu,  Buddhistic,  and  Moslem  backgrounds. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

352.  Modern  Religious  Cults  and  Movements 

This  course  studies  the  recent  religious  sects  and  movements  which  have  sprung 
into  existence,  and  attempts  to  understand  and  evaluate  their  beginnings,  growth 
and  divisions,  aims,  and  beliefs.  An  effort  is  made  to  discover  why  the  older  re- 
ligious faiths  have  failed  to  satisfy,  and  what  the  needs  of  man  have  been  to  demand 
newer  beliefs  and  expression.  Among  the  newer  religions  studied  are  Mormonism, 
Christian  Science,  Theosophy,  Spiritualism,  and  as  many  others  as  possible  so  that 
the  student  may  be  enabled  rightly  to  evaluate  their  positions. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401.  The  Psychology  of  Religion 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  religious  life  and  ex- 
perience, its  origin  and  growth,  and  the  character,  attitudes,  and  motivations  of 
religious  conduct,  worship,  prayer,  conversion,  and  the  mystical  experiences  of 
life.  A  study  is  made  of  the  main  types  of  human  personality,  and  the  processes 
by  which  human  nature  can  be  re-made  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  ideal,  in  our 
own  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  others.  This  course  is  listed  also  as  Psychology  411 
and  Philosophy  401. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

402.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion 

This  is  a  study  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  claims  to  truth  and  reality  in 
relation  to  other  fields  of  human  interest  represented  by  science,  ethics,  philosophy, 
and  art.  Among  the  problems  receiving  extended  treatment  are  those  of  evil, 
sin,  freedom,  God,  revelation,  prayer,  and  immortality.  Recent  religious  philosophies, 
philosophers,  and  their  schools  of  thought  are  carefully  analyzed  and  evaluated  and 
the  student  is  encouraged  and  guided  in  thinking  through  an  adequate  philosophy 
of  life  for  himself.  This  course  is  listed  also  as  Philosophy  402. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

Romance  Languages 

Professor  Andersson,  Assistant  Professor  Olds,  Senor  Cabrera, 
Miss  Zadolin,  and  Assistants 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  is  to  give  the  student  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  foreign  language  to  enable  him  (1)  to 
appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  French  and  Spanish  literature;  (2)  to  lay  founda- 
tions for  advanced  study  either  in  these  languages  or  in  fields  requiring  the  use 
of  these  languages;  and  (3)  to  meet  the  needs  arising  from  international  contacts. 
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Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Romance  Languages. — A  major  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages consists  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  courses  in  French  and  Spanish 
above  the  level  of  second-year  work.  Selection  of  courses  may  be  made  only  after 
consultation  with  the  chairman  of  each  department  concerned. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  French. — A  major  in  French  must  include  courses 
301-302,  303,  355-356,  and  twelve  additional  hours  in  literature  courses  numbered 
above  350.  Students  planning  to  teach  must  take  also  course  452,  and  407-408  or 
409-410. 

Students  majoring  in  French  are  urged  to  elect  Greek  Literature  in  English, 
Latin  Literature  in  English  (or  college  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin),  one  course 
in  medieval  and  modern  history,  and  supporting  hours  in  Spanish,  classical  lan- 
guages, English,  art,  and  history. 

Students  majoring  in  science  or  economics  will  be  interested  in  French  206;  those 
majoring  in  history,  in  French  409-410;  courses  311-312  and  409-410  will  be 
useful  to  students  planning  to  enter  the  foreign  service  of  the  government.  French 
401  will  be  of  interest  to  majors  in  political  science. 

A  French  Club  and  attendance  at  French  religious  services  held  in  Washington 
will  give  the  student  opportunity  to  use  French  outside  the  classroom.  By  the 
kind  permission  of  the  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  students  may  join 
the  French  choir  in  the  city. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Spanish. — A  major  in  Spanish  consists  of  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  above  Spanish  202.  Students  who  desire  a  major  in  Spanish 
must  consult  the  chairman  of  the  department  for  suggestions  concerning  choice  of 
courses. 

Students  majoring  in  Spanish  are  advised  to  take  a  course  in  Latin  American 
History.  They  should  also  select  supporting  hours  in  French,  classical  languages, 
English,  and  history. 

The  Spanish  Club  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  use  the  language  outside  the 
classroom.  It  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  one  year's  study  of 
the  language. 

Opportunity  to  become  members  of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Instituto  de 
las  Espanas  is  offered  advanced  students  who  elect  Spanish  as  their  major.  Meet- 
ings, literary  and  social,  are  held  at  the  Spanish  Embassy,  where  excellent  programs 
are  given  by  the  most  representative  artists  of  the  various  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries. This  Institute  aims  "to  promote  a  broader  and  more  active  interest  in  the 
language,  literature,  art  and  science  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  and  to  foster  cultural  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  His- 
panic countries." 

FRENCH 
101-102.  Beginning  French 

Pronunciation,   the   elements  of  grammar,    simple   conversation,    reading. 
Throughout  the   Year. — Four   hours   credit   each   semester. 

201-202.  Second-Year  College  French 

Grammar  review,  conversation,  intensive  and  extensive  reading.  See  French  206. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

206.  Scientific  and  Industrial  French 

Practice  in  reading  modern  technical  articles.  The  interests  of  individual  stu- 
dents; are  considered.  French  206  may  be  substituted  for  two  hours  of  French  202. 
Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 
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210.  French  Letter  Writing 

Practice  in  writing  social  and  commercial  letters  in  French. 
Second  Semester. — One  hour  credit. 

301-202.  A  General  View  of  French  Literature 

Study  of  as  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature  as  possible.     Outside 
reading  with  written  reports  in  French.     Class  conducted  in  French.     Prerequisite, 
three  years  of  high-school  French. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

303.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 
Prerequisite,  French  202  or  the  equivalent. 

First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

304.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 
Same  as  303,  or  continuation  of  it. 

Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

311-312.  French  Conversation 

Prerequisite,   any  college   French  course   numbered    above   300.     Either   semester 
may  be  taken  separately.     Not  more  than  three  semester  hours  in  French  Conver- 
sation may  be  counted  towards  graduation. 
Throughout  the  Year — One  hour  credit  each  semester. 

351-352.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Seventeenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  beginnings  of  modern  French  literature,  its  growth  and  culmina- 
tion in  the  Classical  Age.  Selected  works  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Ronsard,  du 
Bellay,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Pascal,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La  Bruyere,  and 
others.  Outside  reading  with  written  reports  in  French.  Class  conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite,  six  hours  of  college  French  above  course  202. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

353-354.  Cours  de  Style 

Essay  writing  and   practice  in  translating  literary  English   into   French. 
Throughout  the   Year. — Two  hours  credit  each   semester. 

355.  Phonetics  and  Diction 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  French  pronunciation   and  the  use  of  the   phonetic 
symbols  of  the  International  alphabet.     Careful  practice  in  oral  reading  of  French 
prose  and  poetry.     Prerequisite,  four  years  of  high-school  French  or  French  202. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401.  The  Eighteenth  Century 

Selected  works  of  Lesage,  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Beaumarchais,  and  others.  Outside  reading  with  written  reports  in  French.  Class 
conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite,  six  hours  of  college  French  above  course  202. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

402.  The  Romantic  Period 

Selected  works  of  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  George  Sand, 
Merimee,    Balzac,   and   others.      Outside    reading  with   written    reports   in   French. 
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Class  conducted  in  French.    Prerequisite,  six  hours  of  college  French  above  course 

202. 

Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

403.  French  Literature  from  1850  to  1914 

The  decline  of  romanticism,  the  development  of  realism  and  naturalism,  and  the 
symbolist  reaction  are  observed  in  selected  short  stories,  plays,  novels,  and  verse. 
Outside  reading  with  written  reports  in  French.     Class  conducted  in  French.     Pre- 
requisite, French  302. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

404.  French  Literature  Since  1914 

Study  of  various  tendencies  in  contemporary  literature.     Selected  works  of  Proust, 
Gide,  Rolland,  Romains,  Martin  du  Gard,  Duhamel,   Giono,  and  others.     Outside 
reading  with  written  reports  in  French.    Class  conducted  in  French.     Prerequisite, 
French  353  or  any  course  above  400. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

405.  Advanced  Reading  in  French  Literature 

Open  only  to  qualified  students  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment.    Written  reports  and  conferences  required. 
Either  Semester. — One  hour  credit. 

407-408.  Explication  de  Textes 

Intensive  analysis  of  French  literary  models  selected  from  various  periods  and 
illustrative  of  various  genres.  Class  conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite,  French 
302  or  303. 

Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

409-410.  Cours  de  Civilisation 

A  study  of  the  main  facts  of  French  geography  and  history  and  of  the  chief  con- 
tributions that  France  has  made  in  the  fields  of  art,  literature,  music,  philosophy, 
government,  science,  etc.     Outside  reading  with  written  reports  in  French.     Class 
conducted  in  French.     Prerequisite,  six  hours  in  French  courses  above  400. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

411-412.  Review  of  French  Literature  for  Prospective  Teachers 

Class  conducted  in  French.     Prerequisite,  French  352  or  its  equivalent. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

452.  Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools 

Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

SPANISH 

101-102.  Beginning  Spanish 

An  elementary  course  that  aims  to  secure  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
language  by  means  of  drill   in  pronunciation,  conversation,   songs,   grammar,   and 
reading.    A  study  of  the  maps  of  all  Spanish  countries. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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104.  Beginning  Spanish 

An  intensive  elementary  course  equivalent  to  course  101-102. 
Second  Semester. — Five  hours  credit. 

201-202.  Second-Year  College  Spanish 

Review  of  grammar,   drill   in   pronunciation,   and   practice   in   conversation   and 
composition.    Reading  of  selected  works  of  modern  authors.    Outside  readings  which 
furnish  the  background  of  life  and  customs  in  all  Spanish  countries. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301-302.  Spanish  Conversation 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  ease  and  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  oral  Spanish.  Students  must  subscribe  to  a  Spanish  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent  and  the  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  No  more  than  three  semester  hours  in  Spanish  con- 
versation may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
Either  Semester. — One  hour  credit  each  semester. 

303.  Spanish  Composition 

A  course  given  to  enable  the  student  to  translate  ordinary  English  prose  into 
idiomatic  Spanish.     Much  practice  in  free  composition.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of 
college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 
First  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

304.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition 

Translations  into  Spanish  of  longer  stories  and  magazine  articles,  with  definite 
study  of  the  technique  of  advanced  composition. 
Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

351-352.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

Northup's  An  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature  is  used  as  a  class  text  in  this 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  principal  literary  movements.  An  Anthol- 
ogy of  Spanish  Literature  by  Romera-Navarro  is  also  used  for  selected  readings. 
Extensive  bibliography  and  outside  readings  required  with  written  reports.  Pre- 
requisite, two  years  of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

353.  The  Modern  Novel 

This  course  includes  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  novel  with  em- 
phasis on  the  Regional  Novelists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures  on  a  few 
representative  novelists  and  modern  tendencies  of  contemporary  fiction.  Readings, 
discussion,  and  written  reports.  Extensive  outside  reading  with  written  reports. 
Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

354.  The  Modern  Drama 

Lectures  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  drama   in  Spain,  with  emphasis 
on  the  modern  Spanish  drama.     Reading  and  interpretation  of   selected  plays  of 
the   most   important   dramatists   of   the    period.      Extensive    outside    reading    with 
written  reports.     Prerequisite,  Spanish  353  or  its  equivalent. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 
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355.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Golden  Age 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  its  origin  to  its  full  development 
with  Cervantes,  with  emphasis  on  the  picaresque  novel  through  a  study  of  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes.  Special  study  of  Cervantes,  his  Novelets  Ejcmplares,  and  Don  Quijote. 
Extensive  outside  reading  with  written  reports.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college 
Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 

First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

356.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 

Lectures  on  Spanish  drama  to  its  full  development  with  Lope  de  Vega.     Emphasis 
on  the  lives  and  representative  works  of  the  four  great  dramatists  of  the  age.     Ex- 
tensive outside  reading,  discussion,  and  written  reports.     Prerequisite,  Spanish  355 
or  its  equivalent. 
Second  Semester. — Three   hours  credit. 

401.  Spanish-American  Literature 

A  course  designed  for  those  students  who  are  interested  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  in  Spanish  America  through  a  study  of  its 
literature.  It  is  of  special  benefit  to  students  of  Latin-American  history,  as  well 
as  to  all  students  interested  in  good  Spanish  literature.  Prerequisite,  three  years 
of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature 

A  study  of  the  general  trend  of  modern  literature  as  shown  by  a  study  of  the 
Generation  of  1898  and  other  more  recent  writers.     The  principal  representatives 
of  novel,   drama,   essay,   poetry,   and   criticism   are   studied   with   selected    readings 
from  each  author.     Prerequisite,  three  years  of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

403.  Advanced  Spanish  Reading 

Open  only  on  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the   department.     Written   reports 
and  conferences  required. 
Either  Semester. — One  hour  credit  each  semester. 

452.  Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages 

A  course  for  students  who  plan  to  teach  Spanish.     The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
present  the  modern  methods  of  instruction,  the  best  texts,  types  of  examinations,  etc. 
Word  counts  are  made,  texts  are  compared,  model  lessons  are  written  and  discussed, 
and  students  are  required  to  observe  and  report  on  secondary  school  classes. 
Second  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

ITALIAN 

201-202.  Beginning  Italian 

An  elementary  course   that  aims  to  secure   accuracy   and   facility  in  the   use   of 
simple  Italian.    The  work  consists  of  drill  in  grammar  and  composition  and  of  the 
reading  of  easy  prose. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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301-302.  Second-Year  Italian 

Review  of  grammar,  practice  in  conversation  and  composition,  and  the  reading 
of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  literature. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Social  Science 

Professor  Marshall  and  Teachers  of  Allied   Subjects 

Students  who  desire  to  major  in  general  social  science  should  take  course  103- 
104  during  their  freshman  year.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  major: 
205,  206,  304,  401,  and  approved  courses  in  biology,  economics,  history,  political 
science,  psychology,  and  sociology.  The  total  number  of  semester  hours  required 
is  36. 

103-104.  Introduction  to  Social  Studies 

This  course  lays  a  foundation  for  study  in  the  various  specialized  social  sciences 
by  examining  the  basic  processes  of  human  living  manifested  in  all  groups  and 
times.  The  material,  organized  in  terms  of  these  processes  rather  than  the  spe- 
cialized disciplines,  deals  with  man's  biological  continuance  and  conservation; 
his  adjustment  with  nature  through  control  of  nature,  population  adjustments, 
and  an  economic  organization;  the  accumulation  and  change  of  culture;  the  forma- 
tion of  groups  and  their  organization  and  governance ;  the  establishment  of  values 
of  standards  and  the  securing  adherence  thereto;  the  molding  of  personality. 
Throughout  the   Year. — Three  hours  credit  each   semester. 

205.  Culture  and  Personality 

This  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  personality 
development  as  established  through  an  analysis  of  the  biological  structure  of  man 
interacting  with  the  culture  and  the  natural  environment  in  which  he  lives.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  understandings  of  the  human  being  basic  to  all  the  social 
sciences. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

206.  The  Development  of  Cultural  Institutions 

This  course,  dealing  with  the  institutional  life  of  man,  provides  background  ma- 
terial for  all  the  social  sciences.  The  important  culture  periods  in  history  are 
examined  to  see  the  interactions  of  man's  economic,  political,  familial,  religious, 
educational,  and  other  institutions  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  cultural  pattern 
of  the  period.  The  process  of  change  from  one  culture  and  its  institutions  to  an- 
other, and  the  influence  of  institutions  of  past  epochs  upon  our  own  culture  and 
especially  upon  its  institutions  are  given  particular  attention. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

304.  Quantitative  Method  in  Social  Science 

The  essentials  of  statistics  and  accounting  are  presented  in  form  to  make  possible 
their  use  as  tools  in  quantitative  analysis  in  the  fields  of  the  various  social  sciences. 
Second  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

401.  Types  of  Social  Organization 

As  an  introduction  to  the  contemporary  social  movements  the  Utopian  literature 
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and  Utopian  experiments  of  the  past  are  first  studied.  The  main  part  of  the  course 
deals  with  the  social  aspects  of  movements  designed  to  make  over  society,  such 
as  communism,  socialism,  Fascism  and  the  cooperative  movement.  Especial  at- 
tention is  paid  to  their  theories  of  social  development  and  social  improvement  and 
the  changes  in  social  institutions  involved. 
First  Semester. — Three  hours  credit. 

Spanish 

See  p.   104. 

Speech 

Professor  Hutchins,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson 

The  instruction  in  speech  is  designed  to  give  the  student  practical  training  in 
self-expression  and  literary  interpretation.  Attention  is  given  to  individual  speech 
problems,  and  instruction  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  individual  needs  and  abil- 
ities. An  effort  is  made  to  remove  speech  defects  and  to  improve  diction  and  voice 
quality.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  development  of  habits  of  logical  thinking 
through  the  actual  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches.  The  great  British  and 
American  orations  are  read  and  analyzed,  and  modern  theories  of  rhetoric  are 
critically  examined.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  debate  and 
in  the  production  of  the  drama. 

Enrollment  in  each  course  is  kept  at  a  low  number  so  that  the  students  will  have 
ample  opportunity  for  actual  practice  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  speech  consists  of  twenty-six  semester 
hours.  English  403-404,  Art  351-352,  and  Philosophy  308  may  be  counted  toward 
a  major.  Supporting  hours  should  be  selected  from  courses  in  economics,  English, 
history,  political  science,  and  psychology. 

Students  majoring  in  economics  or  political  science  will  be  interested  in  courses 
203-204,  303-304;  those  majoring  in  English  in  205-206,  207-208,  305-306;  those 
majoring  in  education  in  207-208,  406. 

The  Department  of  Speech  believes  that  a  student  who  graduates  with  a  major 
in  speech  should  have  obtained,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  field,  a  satisfactory  level 
of  oral  skill.  In  keeping  with  this  belief,  the  department  requires  all  speech  majors 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  in  a  satisfactory  fifty-minute  platform  appearance. 
These  speech  major  recitals  are  to  be  presented  before  the  school  public  or  on  an 
evening  during  the  student's  second  semester  of  senior  work. 

At  regular  intervals  during  each  year,  speech  students  are  given  the  opportunity 
for  platform  appearance  in  various  speech  contests.  Among  these  are  the  Freshman 
Speech  Contest,  the  All-University  Speech  Contest,  the  Annual  Organization  Debate, 
Intercollegiate  Debates,  and  the  Poetry  Speaking  Contest.  Competent  students  are 
given  additional  speech  experience  through  means  of  the  Student  Speakers  Bureau, 
which  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  speakers  for  community  clubs  and 
other  organizations  in  Washington.  All  types  of  public  discussions — symposiums, 
panel  discussions,  open  forums,  debates,  and  lectures — are  offered  in  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau. 
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101.  Principles  of  Speech 

A  general  course,  designed  to  help  the  student  with  his  individual  speech  prob- 
lems.   Voice  and  enunciation  improvement  are  stressed.     As  much  time  as  possible 
is  given  to  the  fundamentals  of  public  speaking.    Required  of  all  freshmen. 
Either  Semester. — Two  hours  credit. 

115-116.  Introduction  to  Argumentation 

Principles  of  speech  for  students  interested  in  debate.     May  be   substituted  for 
101.    All  pre-legal  students,  and  all  students  who  wish  to  engage  in  intercollegiate 
debate  should  elect  this  course. 
Throughout  the  Year. — One  hour  credit  each  semester. 

203-204.  Argumentation  and  Debate 

The  basic  course  in  argumentation.  Primary  attention  is  given  to  theory,  with 
as  much  practice  as  time  permits.  The  work  includes  exercises  and  readings  in 
analysis,  briefing,  evidence,  reasoning,  fallacies,  rebuttal,  speech  composition  and 
delivery.  Qualified  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  intercollegiate 
debate.  This  course  is  recommended  for  pre-legal  and  pre-theological  students, 
and  for  those  who  intend  to  teach. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

205-206.  Play  Acting 

See  Art  205-206  (p.  63). 

207-208.  Public  Speaking 

The  basic  course  in  public  speaking.  Speech  composition  is  emphasized  during 
the  first  semester,  and  delivery  receives  major  attention  during  the  second  semester. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  work  out  problems  in  their  major  field  of  interest. 
For  example,  prospective  teachers  receive  training  in  expository  lecturing;  prospec- 
tive ministers  are  given  training  in  sermon  construction. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

211.  Speech  Correction 

This  is  a  clinic  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  requiring  special 
remedial    work   in    speech.      Since    little    outside    work    is    required    in    this    course 
classes  will  meet  for  one  hour  five  days  a  week.    Open  to  students  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the   Speech  Department. 
Either  Semester. — Two   hours   credit. 

301-302.  Advanced  Argumentation 

This  course  follows  Speech  207-208.     From  this  class   are  chosen  the   students 
who  participate  in  intercollegiate  debate. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

303-304.  Business  and  Professional  Speaking 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  majors  in  the  field  of  the  social  sci- 
ences.    The  work  covers  the  sales-talk,  the  committee  report,  the  personal  inter- 
view, the  conference  speech,  and  other  types  of  professional  speaking.     During  the 
second  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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305-306.  Literary  and  Dramatic  Interpretation 

A   course   developed   for   students    interested    in    dramatics,    English,   or   general 
voice    improvement.     Exercises    in    pantomime,    voice    control,    and    thought    inter- 
pretation make  up  a  large  part  of  the  work.    Great  works  of  literature  are  analyzed 
and  read  aloud. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

307-308.  Public  Reading 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to  do  extensive  platform  work 
after  graduation.  It  is  particularly  valuable  to  prospective  ministers  and  lawyers. 
Throughout  the  Year. — One  hour  credit  each  semester. 

310.  Voice  and  Diction 

A  course  designed  to  establish  good  habits  of  speech  through  (1)  analysis  of 
each  individual's  voice  and  articulation;  (2)  class  instruction  in  the  development 
and  care  of  the  speaking  voice;  (3)  drills  for  careful  articulation;  (4)  applica- 
tion and  adaptation  of  this  instruction  to  individual  abilities  and  needs.  Emphasis 
on  the  development  of  flexiblity,  musical  quality,  audibility,  and  clarity  in  con- 
versation and  the  reading  of  prose  and  poetry.  As  a  supplement  to  the  class 
work  each  student  is  required  to  observe  and  report  on  the  proceedings  of  several 
clinic  cases.  Conversation  technique. 
Second  Semester. — Two   hours   credit. 

315-316.  Play  Acting 

See  Art  305-306   (p.  63). 

401-402.  Advanced  Argumentation 
Follows  Speech  301-302. 
Throughout  the  Year. — Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

406.  Building  the  Lecture  and  Lecture-Recital 

A  study  of  the  techniques  that  govern  the  composition  and  delivery  of  the  pro- 
fessional lecture  and  lecture-recital;  of  subjects  that  lend  themselves  to  platform 
work;  of  methods  of  developing  subjects;  of  the  needs  of  American  audiences; 
of  methods  of  controlling  groups;  of  psychological  and  rhetorical  principles  in- 
volved in  constructing  and  presenting  a  professional  performance. 
Second  Semester. — Two   hours   credit. 

456.  Methods  of  Teaching  Speech  in  the  Secondary  Schools 

Second   Semester. — Two    hours    credit. 


List  of  Students 
New  Students,  Second  Semester,  1936-37 

Name  Classification  Home  Address 

Abbot,    Beth    Unclassified Washington,  D.  C. 

Black,  Mrs.  Hugo Unclassified Washington,  D.  C. 

Cherrington,   Ann Junior Washington,  D.  C. 

Conningham,  Barbara Junior Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dickinson,  Edward Sophomore Enfield,   Mass. 

Dilling,  Marian Unclassified Martinsburg,   Pa. 

Eckloff,   Margaretta Freshman Brookmont,  Md. 

Engel,  Mary Sophomore Washington,  D.  C. 

Ford,  Jack Sophomore Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Furst,  Caroline Senior Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Gunter,  Donald Unclassified Washington,  D.  C. 

Harris,  Mervin Sophomore Washington,  D.  C. 

Harris,  Ruth Freshman Washington,  D.  C. 

Haworth,   Margaret Junior Wallingford,  Pa. 

Hobbs,  Mrs.  Sarah Unclassified Selma,  Ala. 

Horner,  Hazel Junior Wilmington,    Del. 

Jacobsen,  Bernard Freshman Clinton,  Iowa. 

Kemp,  Audrey Freshman Arlington,  Va. 

Maddock,  Paul Sophomore Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Miller,  Helen Freshman Washington,  D.  C. 

Mitman,  Doris Sophomore . Washington,  D.  C. 

Morgan,  Mary  Lou Senior Marion,  N.  C. 

Morris,  Robert Senior Washington,  D.  C. 

Othman,  Mrs.   Hilda Unclassified Washington,  D.  C. 

Randall,  Charles Freshman Washington,  D.  C. 

Ryon,  David Freshman Washington,  D.  C. 

Schlotterbeck,  Vincent Sophomore Dayton,  Ohio. 

Schneider,  Dorothy Freshman Washington,  D.  C. 

Stalker,  Norma Freshman Washington,  D.  C. 

Whorley,  Olive Senior Tacoma,   Wash. 

TOTAL,  30:   Men,  10;  Women,  20. 

Senior  Class,  1938 
Name  Major  Home  Address 

Ahlers,  Irene  (1) Education Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Aiken,    Mary    History Washington,  D.  C. 

Bakey,  Thursa German Mt.  Carmel,   Pa. 

Bartle,    Franklin    English Martinsville,  N.  J. 

Bateman,  Mary History Seat  Pleasant,  Md. 

Birdseye,    Florence Political  Science Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Bogen,  Murray History Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Boyd,  Frederick Political  Science Warren,  Pa. 

Branson,   Lindsay Economics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Brennan,  Maeve English Washington,  D.  C. 

Briggs,  William Spanish McLean,  Va. 

Britton,  Joseph Economics   Bristol,  Pa. 

Ill 
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Name  Major  Home  Address 

Broadbent,  Mary English Washington,  D.  C. 

Brough,  Jane  History San  Antonio,  Texas 

Carlo,  Joseph History Antes  Fort,  Pa. 

Carroll,  Richard Economics   Ravenna,   Ohio 

Christie,  Virginia Sociology   Washington,  D.  C. 

Clough,  Katherine Philosophy Washington,  D.  C. 

Coan,    Margaret English Washington,  D.  C. 

Cochran,  Cornelia History Mercer,  Pa. 

Cochran,   Robert History Washington,  D.  C. 

Coen,  Marian Education Washington,  D.  C. 

Conningham,  Barbara English Honolulu,   Hawaii 

Copenhafer,  David Chemistry Washington,  D.  C. 

Corkran,  Clarence Political  Science Washington,  D.  C. 

Cowles,  Helen Psychology East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Craig,  Elisabeth English Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Dahle,  Mrs.  Evalyn English Washington,  D.  C. 

Davis,  Phyllis Psychology Washington,  D.  C. 

Diggs,  Franklin Economics   Linthicum,  Md. 

Dove,  Bernard Economics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dunham,  Marjorie Education Bradford,   Pa. 

Edwards,  Walter Biology Trenton,  N.  J. 

Evaul,  Mary Biology Hagerstown,   Md. 

Fox,   William Psychology Salisbury,  Md. 

Frank,  Lewis History  and  Political  Science   Detroit,  Mich. 

Fuchs,  Herbert History  and  Economics Washington,  D.  C. 

Garrett,  Frances ,-History Washington,  D.  C. 

Getz,  Jane Latin Tyrone,  Pa. 

Gottshall,   Drusilla Spanish Washington,  D.  C. 

Gray,  William Economics   Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

Hanawalt,   Edgar Economics   Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Harllee,  Ella Speech Washington,  D.  C. 

Harris,  Leonard History Attleboro,  Mass. 

Harris,  Mildred History Washington,  D.  C. 

Havens,   Mary English Washington,  D.  C. 

Hild,  Daniel Economics Washington,  D.  C. 

Hill,  Margaret Religion   Cape  Charles,  Va. 

Horner,  Hazel Religion  Wilmington,  Del. 

Huelster,  Earl English Oshkosh,  Wise. 

Humphreys,  Ruth English Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Ingberg,  Kathryn History Garrett  Park,  Md. 

Jacobs,  Norman Political  Science Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Johnson,  Eugene History Red   Wing,    Minn. 

Jolliffe,  Josephine French    Louisa,  Ky. 

Laise,   Carol  Political  Science Washington,  D.  C. 

Lathrop,  Mary Art Washington,  D.  C. 

Lee,  Sherman History Detroit,  Mich. 

Lentz,   Rita    English Washington,  D.  C. 

Livingston,  Robert History , Arlington,  Va. 

Loomis,  Barbara French    Washington,  D.  C. 

McAtee,  Mrs.  Evelyn English Washington,  D.  C. 

McNeely,    John    History Washington,  D.  C. 
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Name  Major  Home  Address 

McRae,  Robert  (1) Economics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Maris,  Lucile Education Arlington,  Va. 

Masi,  Joseph Chemistry   Arlington,  Va. 

May,  Walton Chemistry    Washington,  D.  C. 

Mueller,  Carl Chemistry   Margate,  N.  J. 

Noble,  Isabelle Economics   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nylen,   Arthur   Economics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Olmsted,  Lucile Education Harrisburg,   Pa. 

Paddock,  Mildred English Washington,  D.  C. 

Palmer,  Everett English Arlington,  Va. 

Pettit,  Ruth History Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pliler,  Jean English Washington,  D.  C. 

Ramirez,  Gilbert Economics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Reed,  Elizabeth English Washington,  D.  C. 

Roberts,  Rowland Philosophy Washington,  D.  C. 

Sanders,  Marshall Political  Science Williamsport,  Pa. 

Sarles,  Wesley Political  Science Norwood,  Ohio. 

Schloesser,  Pauline Political  Science Fredonia,  Kans. 

Shaw,  Albert  Economics   Denver,  Colo. 

Silbersberg,  Fred German    Washington,  D.  C. 

Sixbey,   Charles Physics  Mayville,   N.  Y. 

Smith,  Olin Chemistry    Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Stauffer,  Martha Philosophy Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Stevenson,  Robert Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Tabb,  Mildred Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Taylor,  Kathryn Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Tenny,  Elaine English Garrett  Park,  Md. 

Thompson,  William  W. Economics   York,  Pa. 

Turner,  Charles English Washington,  D.  C. 

Waldo,  Benjamin History Washington,  D.  C. 

Warner,   Grenfell   History Washington,  D.  C. 

Williams,  Frances Economics   Arlington,  Va. 

Winslow,  Ralph History Chicago,  111. 

Wrenn,  Raymond English Herndon,   Va. 

Wright,  Mabel Economics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Wyman,  Bernice History Washington,  D.  C. 

Yeager,  Florence History Washington,  D.  C. 

TOTAL,  100:  Men,  48;  Women,  52. 

Junior  Class,  1939 
Name  Major  Home  Address 

Acton,   Elizabeth   Biology Salem,    N.   J. 

Amtower,  Harry History Magnolia,  Md. 

Applegate,  James   Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Aubry,  Claire French    Washington,  D.  C. 

Bain,  Muriel History Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Banks,  Mary  (1) History Washington,  D.  C. 

Bartlett,  Emerson Economics    Warren,  Pa. 

Bastian,  Walter English Washington,  D.  C. 

Beal,  Helen Chemistry Washington,  D.  C. 
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Name  Major  Home  Address 

Belden,  Eleanor Speech Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Bentley,  George Psychology Washington,  D.  C. 

Bick,  Leon History Washington,  D.  C. 

Biggs,  Katherine History Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop,  Mildred Religion    Washington,  D.  C. 

Boudman,  James Economics   Hughesville,  Pa. 

Brashears,  Josephine History Washington,  D.  C. 

Brown,  Richard Economics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Brundage,  Helen History Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Butrick,  Ruth History Washington,  D.  C. 

Callahan,  Richard English Homestead,  Pa. 

Catlett,  Virginia    (2)    History Washington,  D.  C. 

Chaconas,  Constantine  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Cherrington,  Ann Political  Science Washington,  D.  C. 

Church,  Frederick Economics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Comer,  Hilda History Washington,  D.  C. 

Connelly,  Richard Political  Science Detroit,   Mich. 

Cooley,  Constance Spanish New  York,  N.  Y. 

Creech,  Donald Classics Washington,  D.  C. 

Culp,   William  History Gold  Hill,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Margery German   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dickey,  Virginia Economics    Arlington,  Va. 

Dickinson,  Edward Political  Science Enfield,  Mass. 

Dietz,  Edward German   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dodge,  Wesley Political  Science Williamsport,  Pa. 

Donovan,   Frank   Speech Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ellison,  Elizabeth History Washington,  D.  C. 

Evans,  Jean English Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairbank,  Justine Political  Science Washington,  D.  C. 

Finch,  Ruth English Washington,  D.  C. 

Fraser,  Lemuel Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Goddard,  Eliza English Washington,  D.  C. 

Goff,  Virginia English Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Gordon,  Marian Biology  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hall,  Lansing English Washington,  D.  C. 

Harding,  Merritt Political  Science Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Haworth,   Margaret Biology Wallingford,  Pa. 

Hertz,  Gustav History West  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Hill,  Robert Biology Nashua,  N.  H. 

Hixson,   George Religion   Washington,  D.  C. 

Horton,  Fredrick English __  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hudson,  Howard Economics    Washington,  D.  C. 

Johnson,  Marian Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Kause,    Helene   Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Keker,  Samuel Political  Science Detroit,  Mich. 

Klaas,  Mary Biology Bethesda,  Md. 

Knockey,  Catherine Mathematics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Lambke,  Norma German   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Langewisch,  Vivian Latin Petersburg,  Va. 

Leonard,  Norman Political  Science Trappe,  Md. 

Lines,  Jean Sociology  Summit,  N.  J. 
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Name  Major  Home  Address 

Loftis,  Dorothy Psychology Silver  Spring,  Md. 

MacKellar,  Gerald History Ashland,  Ohio 

Massey,  Alice Mathematics  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Mathews,  Mary Economics    Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Meloy,  Frank English Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Moore,  Susan Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Morse,   Mary  German   Lakewood,  Ohio 

Olsen,  Edith  (2) Biology Chicago,   III. 

Omo,  Virginia Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Orshak,  Paul Political  Science Kingston,   Pa. 

Palmer,  Helen Political  Science Arlington,  Va. 

Parker,  Wilbur Mathematics   Cumberland,  Md. 

Paul,  Solly  (2) Political  Science Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pettus,  James Economics   Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Rodgers,  Mary  (1) Chemistry Shipman,  Va. 

Sartwell,  Jean   English Washington,  D.  C. 

Sewell,  Betty  Ann English Temple,  Ga. 

Shepherd,  Josephine History  and  Political  Science. Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Shoop,  Kimber History Shamokin,  Pa. 

Sitnik,  Peter History Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Smith,   Elizabeth   Psychology Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  Ruth English Arlington,  Va. 

Sorenson,  Carolyn English Washington,  D.  C. 

Spalding,  Irving English Scranton,  Pa. 

Stewart,   Charles Economics   Washington,  D.  C. 

Strong,  Nellie Classics Washington,  D.  C. 

Struble,  John History  and  Political  Science. Nutley,  N.  J. 

Sweigart,  Bert Economics    Washington,  D.  C. 

Sweigart,  Glenn Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Taylor,  Carl Economics    Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas,   Edna History Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Thompson,  Robert Economics    Washington,  D.  C. 

Thornton,  Margaret Romance  Languages Washington,  D.  C. 

Toner,  Harold Physics  Warren,  Pa. 

Vigeant,  Carroll English Washington,  D.  C. 

Wells,  Charlotte History Baltimore,  Md. 

White,  Adele Biology Cabin  John,  Md. 

Winter,  Elizabeth English Washington,  D.  C. 

Wood,  Charles History Bethesda,  Md. 

Woodberry,  Marguerite Chemistry    Washington,  D.  C. 

TOTAL,  100:   Men,  44;  Women,  56. 

Sophomore  Class,  1940 

Name  Home  Address 

Adams,  William Washington,  D.  C. 

Andrews,  Elizabeth Washington,  D.  C. 

Baker,  Mildred    (2)   Alexandria,  Va. 

Barger,  Erva Washington,  D.  C. 

Beard,  Rene Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Bentley,  Philip Washington,  D.  C. 

Brewster,  Frances Washington,  D.  C. 
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Name  Home  Address 

Briley,  June Washington,  D.  C. 

Brown,  George Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Brumbaugh,  Mariana   Washington,  D.  C. 

Bryant,  Barbara  Washington,  D.  C. 

Calomiris,   Catherine  Washington,  D.  C. 

Campbell,  Frances  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Carroll,  Glenn  (1)  Gresham,  Oreg. 

Christie,   Harriette Washington,  D.  C. 

Clark,  Betsy Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Clarke,  Edith Washington,  D.  C. 

Cooley,  Ruth Washington,  D.  C. 

Craig,  Mildred Washington,  D.  C. 

Dewey,  Ruth Washington,  D.  C. 

Earle,  John Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eckloff,  Margaretta  Brookmont,  Md. 

Edwards,  John Washington,  D.  C. 

Fox,  Melvin Washington,  D.  C. 

Frederickson,   Frederick   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Geiger,  Joyce Quantico,  Va. 

Gendron,  John Washington,  D.  C. 

Gibson,  Beatrice Washington,  D.  C. 

Gilbert,  H.Philip Washington,  D.  C. 

Hall,  Robert Trout  Run,  Pa. 

Hallett,  Mary  Ellen Sterling,  111. 

Handy,  Walter Arlington,  Va. 

Harris,  Paul  (1)  Louisville,  Ky. 

Harris,  Ruth Washington,  D.  C. 

Hawkins,  Lillian Harmon,  Md. 

Hawks,   Ruth   Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Hewitt,  James Washington,  D.  C. 

Hickey,  Sanford Washington,  D.  C. 

Hughes,  David   Washington,  D.  C. 

Hughes,  Jack Washington,  D.  C. 

Hunsinger,  Carol Washington,  D.  C. 

Hutterly,  William Washington,  D.  C. 

Jacobs,  Mary Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Jowers,  Gordon Washington,  D.  C. 

Karns,  Shirley  (2)   Arlington,  Va. 

Kemp,  Audrey Arlington,  Va. 

Kerr,  Alice Bethesda,  Md. 

Langmack,  Clara Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Laughton,  Charles Hartford,  Conn. 

Lawton,  Elisabeth Washington,  D.  C. 

Little,   Robert Mercer,  Pa. 

Loomis,  Marian Washington,  D.  C. 

Maize,  Samuel Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

Marshall,  Barbara Washington,  D.  C. 

Martz,  Mary Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mayer,  Charles Washington,  D.  C. 

Miller,  Helen Washington,  D.  C. 

Miller,  Jean Washington,  D.  C. 
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Name  Home  Address 

Moffett,  Eleanor Flint,  Mich. 

Moyer,  Lawson Washington,  D.  C. 

Myton,  Buell Washington,  D.  C. 

Nelson,  Ray  (1) Brainerd,   Minn. 

Noel,  Margaret Washington,  D.  C. 

Northrop,  Richard Washington,  D.  C. 

Pawlush,  Gabriel Olyphant,  Pa. 

Posey,  Mary Washington,  D.  C. 

Purse,  Victor  (2) Washington,  D.  C. 

Rauch,  Stanley Kane,  Pa. 

Reed,  Beryl Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Reed,  Seth   (1)   Washington,  D.  C. 

Rice,  Frances Arlington,  Va. 

Richards,  Mary Colorado,  Texas. 

Rogers,  Jane Hamilton,   Va. 

Rogers,  Mary  Jane Washington,  D.  C. 

Rollow,  Douglas Washington,  D.  C. 

Rose,  Judith Washington,  D.  C. 

Sanderlin,  Walter Washington,  D.  C. 

Sanderson,  Eugenia Washington,  D.  C. 

Scheffler,  Rita Bethesda,  Md. 

Schneider,  Dorothy Washington,  D.  C. 

Schneider,  Lloyd Washington,  D.  C. 

Shaw,  Gail Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Shepherd,  Dorothy Washington,  D.  C. 

Sherier,  Ruth Alexandria,  Va. 

Slacer,   Florence    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Dorothy Washington,  D.  C. 

Sorrels,  William  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stalker,  Norma   Washington,  D.  C. 

Steer,  Martha Washington,  D.  C. 

Sunderland,  Thomas Seat  Pleasant,  Md. 

Sweigart,  Don Washington,  D.  C. 

Talbott,  Laura Washington,  D.  C. 

Thompson,  William  L. West  Pittston,  Pa. 

Towne,  Marvin Washington,  D.  C. 

Waterbury,    Dorothy   Washington,  D.  C. 

Wharton,  Aline Washington,  D.  C. 

Winter,    William    Washington,  D.  C. 

Wyman,  Carol  (1)  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

TOTAL,  98:   Men,  41;  Women,  57. 

Freshman  Class,  1941 

Adams,  Thomas  Oakton,  Va. 

Aeton,  Demetra Washington,  D.  C. 

Allen,  Alicia Washington,  D.  C. 

Andrews,  Charles Washington,  D.  C. 

Angus,  Kendall Washington,  D.  C. 

Arledge,    Hardin   Washington,  D.  C. 

Babcock,  Willard  (1)   Mt.  Rainier,  Md. 
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Name  Home  Address 

Baker,  Keene   (1)   Washington,  D.  C. 

Ballou,  Elizabeth Washington,  D.  C. 

Beadle,  Joan  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Beckwith,  Ramona Dunellen,   N.  J. 

Bishopp,  Sidney Washington,  D.  C. 

Boss,    Frances    Washington,  D.  C. 

Bower,  John Muncy,  Pa. 

Burbank,  Eleanor Washington,  D.  C. 

Bushong,  Adelaide   Leesburg,   Va. 

Byers,  Lane   (1) Arlington,  Va. 

Campbell,  Joseph   Washington,  D.  C. 

Carlan,  Edward Galax,  Va. 

Carper,  Sara  (1)  Winchester,  Va. 

Charshee,  Mary  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Clancy,   Georgia   Washington,  D.  C. 

Clay,  Addison  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cole,  Mary Columbia,  Mo. 

Coleman,  Philip  (1)  Hollandale,  Miss. 

Conner,  Marion  (2) Utica,  N.  Y. 

Cooke,  Leroy Georgetown,  Del. 

Corddry,  Charles Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Courinho,  Helen Washington,  D.  C. 

Crawford,  David Arlington,  Va. 

Cruikshank,  Frances Washington,  D.  C. 

Curry,  Mary Washington,  D.  C. 

Davido,  Donald Ridgway,  Pa. 

Davidson,   Charles   Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Dixon,  Robert  (2) Washington,  D.  C. 

Dodge,  Charles McLean,  Va. 

Drake,  Beth  (2) Washington,  D.  C. 

Einstein,  David Vineland,  N.  J. 

Ellison,  Margaret Washington,  D.  C. 

Esterline,  Jane Altoona,  Pa. 

Etchison,  Bruce Washington,  D.  C. 

Evans,  Latimer Washington,  D.  C. 

Fain,  Robert Washington,  D.  C. 

Fausold,  William Shamokin,  Pa. 

Findley,    Elisabeth    Washington,  D.  C. 

Fine,  Arnold Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Fisher,  Watson Washington,  D.  C. 

Flett,  John  (2)  Washington,  D.  C. 

Forbes,  Jean  (2)   Washington,  D.  C. 

Fowler,  Edward Washington,  D.  C. 

Frantz,  Phyllis Cumberland,  Md. 

Fuller,  Dick Galesburg,  111. 

Gewehr,  Hamilton Washington,  D.  C. 

Givens,  Earl  (2) Washington,  D.  C. 

Goldstein,  William  (2) New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gross,  Ann Hazleton,  Pa. 

Haines,  Gordon Washington,  D.  C. 

Hamilton,   Alansing Arlington,   Va. 
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Name  Home  Address 

Hansborough,  Raymond  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Harris,  Mervin Washington,  D.  C. 

Hearst,  Shirley Washington,  D.  C. 

Hellweg,  Vincent  (1)  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hertz,  Burke West  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Hill,  Frances  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hobbs,  Mrs.  Winifred Washington,  D.  C. 

Holmgreen,  Katherine San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Hoover,  Eugene Altoona,  Pa. 

Horton,  Nora Washington,  D.  C. 

Howard,  Leonard  (1) Nashua,  N.  H. 

Hozier,  Virginia  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Hubbs,  Virginia Greenville,  Tenn. 

Hudson,  Mary Washington,  D.  C. 

Ingalls,  Charles Bolton,  Mass. 

Jablonsky,  John Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Jacobs,  Muriel Washington,  D.  C. 

Jacobsen,  Bernard  M. Clinton,  Iowa. 

Jensen,  Edith Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Johler,  Joseph Scranton,   Pa. 

Johns,  Mary Wilmington,  Del. 

Johnson,  Joetta  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Jump,  Mary Houston,  Del. 

Kelley,  Jeanette Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Krasnoff,  Irwin Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Landsman,   Harold Washington,  D.  C. 

Lange,  Phyllis Washington,  D.  C. 

Latimer,  Louise Chevy  Chase,   Md. 

Lawson,  Arthur Ijamsville,  Md. 

Lee,  Grace Palmers,   Md. 

Lendrum,  Virginia   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Lentz,  Paul Oshkosh,   Wise. 

Leonard,  Ruth Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

McClure,  William Washington,  D.  C. 

McGeever,  John Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Maddock,  Paul  (1) Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Maloney,  Leonard  (1) New  Haven,  Conn. 

Marasco,  Ralph  (2) Kane,  Pa. 

Marsh,  Margaret Washington,  D.  C. 

Mattoon,  Marguerite Washington,  D.  C. 

Measell,  Mae Washington,  D.  C. 

Meredith,  Edwin Centerville,  Md. 

Millaras,  Peter Waterford,  Conn. 

Moffitt,  Melville Washington,  D.  C. 

Morgan,  Theodore Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Morse,  Suzanne  (2) Washington,  D.  C. 

Nocera,  Joseph Washington,  D.  C. 

Norford,  Archie Alexandria,  Va. 

Palmer,  Mildred Washington,  D.  C. 

Palmer,  Richard Washington,  D.  C. 

Parmentier,   Douglas   Greenwich,  Conn. 
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Name  Home  Address 

Parsons,  Leland Washington,  D.  C. 

Peck,  Shirley  (2) Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Pentinmaki,  Urho Negaunee,  Mich. 

Perrine,  Nat Houston,  Texas. 

Persons,  William Washington,  D.  C. 

Plitt,  Frederick Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Plowman,  Edwin Washington,  D.  C. 

Price,  Clayland Stevensville,  Md. 

Pryor,  Jack Washington,  D.  C. 

Puryear,  Francis Washington,  D.  C. 

Rapp,  Sarah Washington,  D.  C. 

Rayner,  Pearce Berkeley,  Calif. 

Richey,  Betty  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Rifenbary,  George   Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Riley,  Virginia   (1)  Greenlawn,  L.  I.,  N. 

Rogers,  Dudley Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

Rudd,  Mrs.  Arietta Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Ryon,  David Washington,  D.  C. 

Sandefer,  George Washington,  D.  C. 

Sanders,  Mary Washington,  D.  C. 

Schafer,  Daniel  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Schaller,  Mary Washington,  D.  C. 

Schneider,  Nan  Washington,  D.  C. 

Schulze,   Hugo Washington,  D.  C. 

Schwartz,  Marvin Washington,  D.  C. 

Seaton,  Corinne Washington,  D.  C. 

Shepherd,  Sally Washington,  D.  C. 

Sherertz,  Hector Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  E.  L. Dawson,   Pa. 

Smith,  Harry Chevy  Chase,    Md. 

Smith,  Leonard Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  Nelva Washington,  D.  C. 

Spence,  Robert  (1) Nashua,   N.   H. 

Spencer,  Charles Washington,  D.  C. 

Springer,  Frank Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Stephenson,  Douglas Washington,  D.  C. 

Stephenson,  John Washington,  D.  C. 

Stone,  Samuel Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Stuart,   Sue Tucson,  Ariz. 

Swain,  Reese Georgetown,  Del. 

Swick,  Eloise Capitol  Heights,  Md. 

Taylor,  George   (1)   Brentwood,  Md. 

Thawley,  Eunice Selbyville,   Del. 

Thienes,  Jean East  Hampton,  Conn. 

Trowbridge,  John  (2)  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Vogts,  James Washington,  D.  C. 

Walp,  Joseph Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Walther,  John  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Ward,  George  (2) Washington,  D.  C. 

Warner,  Nancy Germantown,  N.  Y. 

Webb,  Ernest Frederick,  Md. 
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Welch,  Martha  Arlington,  Va. 

Wentz,  Daniel Hanover,  Pa. 

White,  Austin Cabin  John,  Md. 

Winkler,   Herman  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wood,  Charlotte  Washington,  D.  C. 

TOTAL,  165:  Men,  99;  Women,  66. 

Unclassified 

Avignone,  Martin  (2) Washington,  D.  C. 

Abbot,   Beth  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arneson,  Esther Washington,  D.  C. 

Behrend,  Ruth Washington,  D.  C. 

Benney,  Mrs.  Marie  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Blattenberger,  Mary  (1) Fishertown,  Pa. 

Boyer,  Esther   (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Chaconas,  Constantine  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Clifford,  Charles  (1)  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colburn,  Nancy  (2) Washington,  D.  C. 

Dilling,  Marian  (1) Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Dodson,  Ewel  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Farley,  Bettie  (1) Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Hickerson,  Mrs.  John Washington,  D.  C. 

Howard,  Beth Washington,  D.  C. 

Jones,  Luther   (1)   Washington,  D.  C. 

Kelley,  Elizabeth Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Kistler,  Phyllis Washington,  D.  C. 

Krumeich,  Edward Akron,  Ohio. 

Lynde,  Francis Washington,  D.  C. 

McKay,  Mary  Jeanne Tampa,  Fla. 

Mackin,  Robert  (1) Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Martin,  Frances Medicine  Lodge,  Kans. 

Moulton,  Barbara   (2) Washington,  D.  C. 

Pender,  Mary Chicago,  111. 

Pigueron,  George Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas,  Blanche  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Waddill,  Jack  (1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter,  Mrs.  Martha  (2)  Washington,  D.  C. 

Willingham,  Charles  (1)   Washington,  D.  C. 

TOTAL,  30:  Men,  10;  Women,  20. 

Summary  of  Students 

Men 

Senior  Class 48 

Junior  Class 44 

Sophomore  Class 41 

Freshman  Class 99 

Unclassified    10 

Totals 242  251  493 


Women 

Total 

52 

100 

56 

100 

57 

98 

66 

165 

20 

30 
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College  Registration  by  States 


Arizona    1 

California    2 

Colorado    1 

Connecticut 8 

Delaware 6 

District  of  Columbia 250 

Florida   1 

Georgia    1 

Illinois    5 

Iowa    1 

Kansas   3 

Kentucky   2 

Maine   1 

Maryland 54 

Massachusetts 4 

Michigan   6 

Minnesota    5 

Missouri 1 


New  Hampshire 3 

New  Jersey 12 

New  York 21 

North   Carolina   2 

North  Dakota 1 

Ohio 5 

Oregon    1 

Pennsylvania 51 

Rhode  Island 1 

Tennessee 1 

Texas    4 

Utah 1 

Virginia    32 

Wisconsin    3 

Hawaii 1 

Argentina 2 

Total 493 


College  Enrollment  by  Years 


Degrees 

Freshmen  Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Specials 

Totals 

Conferred 

M  W    T 

MW 

T 

MW 

T 

M  W 

T 

MW  T 

M    W     T 

25-26 

23  22    45 

7    1 

8 

3  13 

16 

1    5 

6 

4    2    6 

38    43    81 

5 

26-27 

30  33    63 

25  18 

43 

9    1 

10 

416 

20 

2    7    9 

70    75  145 

15 

27-28 

38  37    75 

24  26 

50 

21  22 

43 

10  11 

21 

6    3    9 

99    99  198 

18 

28-29 

57  36    93 

32  33 

65 

23  27 

50 

19  28 

47 

4    5    9 

135  129  264 

45 

29-30 

53  66  119 

38  32 

70 

29  36 

65 

2126 

47 

4  14  18 

145  174  319 

42 

30-31 

41  50    91 

37  51 

88 

37  25 

62 

27  33 

60 

5  15  20 

147  174  321 

57 

31-32 

49  55  104 

3147 

79 

38  47 

85 

27  26 

53 

9  14  23 

154  189  343 

55 

32-33 

41  54    95 

47  38 

85 

25  36 

61 

33  53 

86 

14  19  33 

160  200  360 

85 

33-3+ 

41  61  103 

25  33 

58 

27  32 

50 

23  33 

56 

10  19  29 

127  178  305 

56 

34-35 

70  70  140 

36  48 

84 

23  26 

49 

23  32 

55 

11  24  35 

163  200  363 

53 

35-36 

79  74  153 

57  56  113 

23  41 

64 

24  31 

55 

9  15  24 

192  217  409 

58 

36-37 

74  69  143 

51  61  112 

44  59  103 

2140 

61 

7  15  22 

197  244  441 

65 

37-38 

99  66  165 

41  57 

98 

44  56  100 

48  52  100 

10  20  30 

242  251493 

Honors  and  Prizes 


Semester  Honors 
Semester  honors  are  awarded  at  the  close  oif  each  semester.     To  attain  semester 
honors,  a  freshman  must  make  a  grade  index  of  4.10,  a  sophomore  4.20,  a  junior 
4.32,  a  senior  4.45.    (See  page  29.) 

June,  1937 

Freshman  Class — William  Adams,  Erva  Barger,  Frances  Brewster,  George  Brown, 
Marianna  Brumbaugh,  Betsey  Clark,  Margaretta  Eckloff,  James  Hewitt,  Carol 
Hunsinger,  Gordon  Jowers,  Elizabeth  Lawton,  Mary  Martz,  Helen  Miller,  Jean 
Miller,  Beryl  Reed,  Judith  Rose,  Walter  Sanderlin,  Dorothy  Shepherd,  Martha  Steer, 
Marvin  Towne,  Virginia  Wakeman,  Nathan  Weschler,  Aline  Wharton,  Walker 
Winter. 

Sophomore  Class — Walter  Bastian,  Leon  Bick,  Constance  Cooley,  Donald  Creech, 
Jean  Evans,  Ruth  Finch,  Lemuel  Fraser,  Lansing  Hall,  Margaret  Johnston,  Cath- 
erine Knockey,  Frank  Meloy,  Mary  Morse,  Charles  Stewart,  Nellie  Strong,  Carroll 
Vigeant. 

Junior  Class — Mary  Aiken,  Richard  Carroll,  Marian  Coen,  David  Copenhafer, 
Jane  Getz,  Carol  Laise,  Sherman  Lee,  Lucile  Maris,  Carl  Mueller,  Isabelle  Noble, 
Pauline  Schloesser. 

Senior  Class — Grace  Dtmetriades,  Susan  Drager,  Maynard  Eicher,  Margaret  Hall, 
Richard  Hummer,  Mary  Lehman,  Margaret  LeMasters,  Frances  Page,  William 
Powell,  Helen  Sanderlin,  Owenita  Sanderlin,  Dorothy  Schoonover,  Marguerite  Stev- 
enson, Ethel  Whitlow,  Margaret  Woods,  Martha  Young. 

February,  1938 

Freshmen  Class — Addison  Clay,  Charles  Corddry,  Frances  Cruikshank,  Charles 
Davidson,  Latimer  Evans,  Edward  Fowler,  Frances  Hill,  Mary  Hudson,  Helen 
Miller,  Sarah  Ann  Rapp,  David  Ryon,  Mary  Sanders,  Eloise  Swick,  Ernest  Webb. 

Sophomore  Class — Erva  Barger,  Marianna  Brumbaugh,  Frances  Campbell,  Betsey 
Clark,  Edith  Clarke,  Ruth  Finch,  Beatrice  Gibson,  Lillian  Hawkins,  James  Hewitt, 
Gordon  Jowers,  Elizabeth  Lawton,  Lawson  Moyer,  Walker  Winter. 

Junior  Class — Walter  Bastian,  Ann  Cherrington,  Donald  Creech,  Margery  Davis, 
Jean  Evans,  Justine  Fairbank,  Lemuel  Fraser,  Norman  Leonard,  Mary  Morse, 
Charles  Stewart,   Nellie   Strong,   Margaret  Thornton. 

Senior  Class — Richard  Carroll,  Marian  Coen,  David  Copenhafer,  Mary  Evaul, 
Jane  Getz,  Carol  Laise,  Sherman  Lee,  Lucile  Maris,  Pauline  Schloesser. 

Graduation  Honors,  June,  1937 

Cum    Laude — Margaret    Hall,    Mary    Lehman,    Dorothy    Schoonover,    Marguerite 

Stevenson,  Ethel  Whitlow,  Margaret  Woods. 
Magna  Cum  Laude — Susan  Drager,  Richard  Hummer,  Frances  Page. 
Summa  Cum  Laude — William  Powell,  Helen  Sanderlin,  Owenita  Sanderlin. 

Prizes 

College  Honor — Sidney  S.  Sachs. 

Faculty  Prize — Walter  Bastian,    Class  '39;   Nellie   Strong,   Class  '39. 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  Award — Mary  Elizabeth  Morse. 

History  Prize — Walter  Sanderlin. 

Poetry  Prize — Jean  Evans. 
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Prizes — Continued 
Freshman  Prize — Lillian  Hawkins. 
Chemistry  Prize — Richard  Hummer. 
Hughes  Special  Award — William  Powell  and  Sidney  Sachs. 


College  Honor  Society 


1936-1937 — Susan  Drager,  Margaret  Hall,  Richard  Hummer,  Frances  Page,  William 
Powell,  Helen  Sanderlin,  Owenita  Sanderlin,  Marguerite  Stevenson, 
Ethel  Whitlow,  Margaret  Woods. 

1937-1938 — Mary  Aiken,  David  Copenhafer,  Jane  Getz,  Carol  Laise,  Rita  Lentz, 
Lucile   Maris. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degrees 


Arnold  Sylvan  Block 
Caroline  Norbeth  Boyd 
Doris  Marie  Brattain 
Anna  Mae  Browne 
Herwil  McClure  Bryant 
Mary  Buckingham 
Beverly  Harriet  Cohen 
Florence   Pauline   Corkran 
Margarett  Elizabeth  Courtney 
Grace  Elaine  Demetriades 
William  Wesley  Dodge 
Susan  Winters  Drager 

{Magna  Cum  Laude) 
William   Maynard   Eicher 
Caroline    Chamberlin    Furst 
Glenn  Mayfield  Goodman 
Bessie  Margaret  Hale 
Margaret  Stanley  Hall 

{Cum  Laude) 
Wilva  Louise  Hankinson 
Stephen  Pinckney  Hatchett 
Richard  Worthington  Hummer 

{Magna  Cum  Laude) 
Eunice   Treffry  Jones 
Mary  Adele  Lehman 

{Cum  Laude) 
William  Theodore  Leith 
Margaret  Hester  LeMasters 
Frank  Thomas  Marino 
Catherine  Arnold  Midelburg 
Raphael  Harwood  Miller,  Jr. 
Mary  Louise  Morgan 
Olive  Odom 
Frances  Adeline  Page 

{Magna  Cum  Laude) 
Patricia  Clare  Paxton 
Dorothy  Payne 
Betty-Ann  Pearce 


Conferred  in  June,  1937 

Ruth  Irene  Pope 
William  Charles  Powell 

{Summa  Cum  Laude) 
Sidney  Stanley  Sachs 
Helen  Virginia  Sanderlin 

{Summa  Cum  Laude) 
Owenita   Harrah  Sanderlin 

{Summa  Cum  Laude) 
Dorothy  Lucile  Schoonover 

{Cum  Laude) 
George  Ferguson  Scott 
Christiana    Harrison    Showacre 
Virginia  Slinn 
Elva  Jean  Snavely 
Annabel  Jane  Spangle 
James  Shepard  Spratt 
Alice  Elizabeth  Stephan 
Carl  Mantle  Stevens 
Marguerite  Etta  Stevenson 

{Cum  Laude) 
Clark  Nelson   Stohl 
Louisa  Harding  Stuart 
Howard  Catlin  Sumner 
Henry  Allen  Swanton 
Edward  James  Thrasher 
Robert  Eugene  Tinker 
Margaret  Belle  Walker 
Marie  Virginia  Ward 
Ruth  Alida  Ward 
Margaret  Lillian  Warthen 
William  Gordon  Webner* 
Ethel  Marie  Whitlow 

{Cum  Laude) 
Henry  Randolph  Willard 
Charles  Herbert  Willcox 
Margaret  Jane  Woods 

{Cum  Laude) 
Martha  Ruth  Young 
Charles  Sidney  Zink 


•As  of  June,   1936. 
1937-1938 — Mary  Aiken,  David  Copenhafer,  Carol  Laise,  Rita  Lentz. 


The  Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School  of  The  American  University  concentrates  its 
course  offerings  and  research  entirely  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences. 
Such  specialization  makes  it  possible  to  offer  unusually  thorough  and  dis- 
tinctive programs  of  study  leading  toward  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 
Full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  research  facilities  of  the  Government,  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  full-time  members  of  the 
faculty,  the  Graduate  School  includes  in  its  instructional  staff  a  number  of 
experts  who  hold  important  positions  with  the  Government  and  other 
agencies  centering  in  Washington.  This  arrangement  makes  possible  a 
scholarly  realism  obtainable  with  difficulty  elsewhere.  Full  recognition 
through  special  programs  is  given  to  those  students  whose  main  interest 
lies  in  the  so-called  "borderline"  fields  in  the  social  sciences. 

A  program  leading  to  one  of  the  graduate  degrees  may  be  focused  in  any 
one  of  the  following  graduate  fields: 

Economics  International  Affairs 

Economic  History  Political  Science 

Government   and    Economics  Social  Economy 

History  Public  Administration 

For  a  bulletin  containing  complete  information  write 

ERNEST  S.  GRIFFITH, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 

1901  F  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  School  of  Public  Affairs 

The  School  of  Public  Affairs  of  The  American  University  was  or- 
ganized in  1934  for  the  primary  purpose  of  serving  government  employes 
who  desire  to  obtain  special  training  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  present  activities  in  a  more  effective  manner,  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

In  the  development  of  the  courses  offered  as  a  part  of  the  "In-Service" 
Training  Program  the  School  has  adopted  the  practice  of  calling  upon 
outstanding  experts  in  each  field  to  discuss  their  problems  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  classes,  and  then  to  provide  the  students  with  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  their  problems  with  these  experts.  The  contributions  of 
these  experts  are  designed  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  full-time  faculty. 

Cooperative  "In-Service"  training  courses  have  also  been  developed 
with  the  following  departments  of  the  Federal  Government :  The  Gradu- 
ate School  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  the  Census  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  the  Farm  Credit  Administration;  the  So- 
cial Security  Board ;  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  School  offers  work  leading  toward  a  Certificate  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration, a  Certificate  in  Business  Administration,  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Public  Administration,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Business  Administration.  Also,  in  cooperation  with  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University,  programs  have  been  developed  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  the  field  of  Public  Administration. 

For  a  bulletin  containing  complete  information  write 
ARTHUR  S.  FLEMMING, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs, 

1905  F  Street,   N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 

In  1935  The  American  University  gave  up  its  graduate  work  in 
a  number  of  its  departments  and  concentrated  the  resources  thus  re- 
leased entirely  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences.  This  decision  was 
made  in  the  belief  that  there  was  need  of  a  graduate  school  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  specializing  in  this  field. 

The  area  of  the  social  sciences  is  regarded  as  a  continuum.  Hence, 
in  addition  to  work  in  the  usual  departments,  sequences  are  available 
whose  foci  of  interest  lie  in  areas  which  do  not  lend  themeselves  to 
the  more  usual  classifications.  "National  resources",  "international 
affairs",  "social  economy",  "the  interrelations  of  government  and 
economics",  and  "economic  history"  are  examples  of  these. 

One  further  word  should  be  added  concerning  the  organic  rela- 
tionship of  the  School  to  the  Washington  scene.  Wherever  possible, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  "scholarly  realism".  The  faculty  has  been 
built  up  with  this  objective  in  view.  Facilities  for  research  and  other 
projects  are  offered  in  a  number  of  the  government  departments. 
Dissertation  subjects  are  sought  which  are  timely  and  significant  as 
well  as  scholarly.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  governmental  research 
personnel  in  connection  with  seminars  and  courses. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  1938-9 


1938 

Sept.  7-19,  Wednesday-Monday — Autumn  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tions,    (cf.  p.  15.) 

Sept.  16-21,  Saturday-Wednesday — Registration  in  Graduate  School, 
1901  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Sept.  21,  Wednesday — Autumn  Degree  Conferment. 

Sept.  22,  Thursday — All  classes  begin  in  Down-town  Center. 

Oct.  5,  Wednesday — Foreign  Language  Tests. 

Nov.  24,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day;  a  holiday. 

Dec.  19,  Monday — Christmas  recess  to  Monday,  January  2  (inclu- 
sive ) . 

1939 

Jan.  3,  Tuesday — All  class  work  resumed. 

Jan.  5-18,  Thursday-Wednesday — Winter  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tions. 

Jan.  11,  18,  Wednesday,  Wednesday — Foreign  Language  Tests. 

Jan.  19-25,  Thursday-Wednesday — Mid-year  examinations. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  1 ,  Monday-Wednesday — Registration  for  second  semes- 
ter. 

Feb.  2,  Thursday — Second  semester  classes  begin. 

Feb.  22,  Wednesday — Washington's  Birthday;  a  holiday. 

March  21 -April  1,  Monday -Saturday — Spring  recess. 

April  1 ,  Saturday — Last  day  for  submitting  theses. 

May  3,  10,  Wednesday,  Wednesday — Foreign  Language  Tests. 

May  12-25,  Friday-Thursday — Spring  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tions. 

May  23-29,  Tuesday-Monday — Final  Examinations. 

May  30,  Tuesday — Decoration  Day ;  a  holiday. 

June  4,  Sunday — Baccalaureate. 

June  5,  Monday — Annual  Commencement. 

Sept.  21,  Thursday — Academic  Year,   1939-1940,  begins. 


MEMBERS  OF  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  FOR 

1938-9  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Joseph  M.  M.  Gray,  Chancellor  of  the  University.   B.D.,  Drew; 

D.D.,  Baker;  Litt.D.,  Syracuse;  S.T.D.,  Dickinson. 
Ernest  S.  Griffith,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Professor 

of  Political  Science.   B.A.,  Hamilton;  D.Phil.,  Oxford. 
Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Director  of  School  of  Public  Affairs.    B.A., 

Ohio  Wesleyan;  M.A.,  American;  LL.B.,  George  Washing- 
ton. 
Frank  Wilbur  Collier,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy.    B.A., 

Johns  Hopkins;  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston. 
Delos   Oscar   Kinsman,   Professor   Emeritus   of  Public   Finance. 

B.L.,  Wisconsin;  M.  A.,  Butler;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 
Ellery  Cory  Stowell,  Professor  of  International  Law.   B.A.,  Har- 
vard ;  docteur  en  droit,  Paris;  Graduate  of  the  Ecole  libre 

des  Sciences  Politiques,  Paris. 
George  S.  Duncan,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Assyriology.  B.A., 

Williams;  M.A.,  B.D.,  Princeton;  Ph.D.,  Dickinson. 
Wesley  M.  Gewehr,  Professor  of  History.    Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Chicago. 
Leon  C.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  A.B.,  LL.D., 

Ohio  Wesleyan;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Harvard. 
Eugene  N.  Anderson,  Professor  of  European  History.   B.A.,  Colo- 
rado; Ph.D.,  Chicago. 

,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Fritz   Karl   Mann,   Professor   of  Political  Economy.    Dr.   Jur., 

Goettingen;  Dr.  phil.,  Berlin. 
Louis  C.  Hunter,  Professor  of  American  History.    B.A.,  Knox; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 
William  E.  Dodd,  Research  Professor  of  American  History.    B.S., 

M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig;  LL.D.,  Emory, 

Alabama. 
Ernst  Correll,  Associate  Professor  of  Economic  History.     Dr.  oec. 

publ.,  Munich. 
Catheryn    Seckler-Hudson,    Associate     Professor    of    Political 

Science.    B.S.,   Northeast   Missouri   State  Teachers;   M.A., 

Missouri;  Ph.D.,  American. 
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Caroline  F.  Ware,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  History  and  Social 
Economy.     B.A.,  Vassar;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe. 

Rudolf  A.  Clemen,  Visiting  Professor  of  National  Resources.  B. 
A.,  Dalhousie;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 

Lowell  F.  Huelster,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A., 
Lawrence;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Illinois. 

Richard  L.  Bauer,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  B.A.,  Ph.D., 
Chicago. 

Robert  See  Sackett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  A.B., 
Miami ;  Ph.D.,  Yale. 

John  W.  McConnell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Socio- 
logy.  B.A.,  Dickinson;  Ph.D.,  Yale. 

Allan  J.  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.  B.S.,  Penn- 
sylvania; Litt.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh. 

William  Chapin  Huntington,  Lecturer  on  Russian  History. 
M.E.,  Columbia;  Dr.  ing.,  Aachen. 

Miriam  E.  Oatman,  Lecturer  on  Political  Theory.  B.A.,  Oberlin; 
M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution. 

Floyd  M.  Riddick,  Instructor  in  Political  Science.  B.A.,  Duke; 
M.A.,  Vanderbilt;  Ph.D.,  Duke. 

Supplementary  Staff 

It  is  one  of  the  major  advantages  of  a  graduate  school  in  Wash- 
ington that  it  is  able  to  command  the  services  of  so  many  scholarly 
experts  associated  with  the  government  or  with  the  learned  societies 
and  research  organizations  located  in  the  city.  For  1938-39  this 
supplementary  staff  will  consist  of  the  following: 

William  H.  S.  Stevens,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A., 
Colby;  M.A.,  George  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 
(Head  Economist,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Assist- 
ant Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 

Henry  B.  Hazard,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Science.  LL.B., 
Oregon;  LL.M.,  D.C.L.,  American.  (Chief  attorney,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.) 

Howard  S.  Piquet,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.S.,  New 
York;  A.M.,  California;  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  (Chief  of  the 
Economic  Division,  United  States  Tariff  Commission.) 

Amos  E.  Taylor,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  Gettys- 
burg College;  A.M.,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  (Assist- 
ant Chief,  Finance  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.) 

Cyril  B.  A.  Upham,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.   B.A.,  Morn- 
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ingside;  Ph.D.,  Iowa;  LL.B.,  George  Washington.   (Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.) 

Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  Lecturer  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  Admin- 
trative  Law.  B.Sc,  LL.D.,  Hastings;  Ph.  D.,  American. 
(Member,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Jacob  Baker,  Lecturer  on  Cooperative  Enterprise.  (Senior  Mem- 
ber of  President's  Inquiry  on  Cooperatives.) 

Oliver  Edwin  Baker,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  B.S.,  M.S., 
Heidelberg  College;  M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
(Senior  Agricultural  Economist,  Division  of  Land  Eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Carlton  P.  Barnes,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  B.S.,  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Clark.  (In 
charge  of  survey  coordination,  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordina- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Frederick  F.  Blachly,  Lecturer  on  Political  Science.  A.B.,  Ober- 
lin;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Staff  Member,  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernment Research,  Brookings  Institution.) 

Solon  Justus  Buck,  Lecturer  on  American  History.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  (Director  of  Publications,  The 
National  Archives.) 

Ewan  Clague,  Lecturer  on  Social  Insurance.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wash- 
ington State;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Director,  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board.) 

Earle  Hart  Clapp,  Lecturer  on  Forestry  Economics.  B.A.,  D.Sc, 
Michigan.  (Associate  Chief  of  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.) 

Victor  S.  Clark,  Lecturer  on  Economic  History.  Litt.B.,  Minne- 
sota; Ph.  D.,  Columbia.  (Economic  Consultant,  Library  of 
Congress.) 

Claud  F.  Clayton,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  A.B.,  A.M., 
Missouri.  (In  Charge  of  Division  of  Project  Organization, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

John  J.  CORSON,  Lecturer  on  Social  Security  Administration.  B.A., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia.  (Assistant  Executive  Director,  So- 
cial Security  Board.) 

Lauchlin  Currie,  Lecturer  on  Banking.  B.S.,  London  School 
of  Economics;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  (Assistant  Director,  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Federal  Reserve  Board.) 

Gordon  Dean,  Lecturer  on  Jurisprudence.  B.A.,  Redlands;  J.D., 
Southern  California;  LL.M.,  Duke.  (Special  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney-General,  Department  of  Justice.) 

Lynn  R.  Edminster,  Lecturer  on  International  Economic  Relations. 
B.A.,    Harvard;    Ph.    D.,    Brookings    Institution.      (Chief 
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Economic  Analyst,  Trade  Agreements  Division,  State  De- 
partment. ) 

Corwin  D.  Edwards,  Lecturer  on  Consumption  Economics.  B.A., 
Missouri;  B.Litt.,  Oxford;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell.  (Principal 
Economic  Analyst,  Federal  Trade  Commission.) 

John  D.  Fitch,  Lecturer  on  Power  Economics.  S.B.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  (Engineer,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion.) 

Fred  L.  Garlock,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  B.A., 
Iowa;  M.A.,  Columbia.  (Senior  Agricultural  Economist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Emanuel  A.  Goldenweiser,  Lecturer  on  Money  and  Banking. 
B.A.,  Columbia;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  (Director,  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Federal  Reserve  System.) 

Lewis  C.  Gray,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources  and  Economic 
History.  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  William  Jewell  College; 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.) 

Green  H.  Hackworth,  Lecturer  on  International  Law.  B.A., 
George  Washington;  LL.B.,  Georgetown.  (Legal  Advisor, 
Department  of  State.) 

A.  F.  Hinrichs,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Economics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia.      (Chief  Economist,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

Clarence  L.  Holmes,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  B.A., 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Principal  Agricultural  Econ- 
omist, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

William  H.  Husband,  Lecturer  on  Housing.  A.B.,  University  of 
Michigan;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State.  (Member,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.) 

Samuel  Guy  Inman,  Lecturer  on  Latin- American  Affairs.  B.A., 
Columbia;  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Texas  Christian.  (Secretary  of 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin-America.) 

Aryness  Joy,  Chairman  of  Statistics  for  the  Graduate  School.  B.A., 
M.A.,  Chicago.  (Chief  Economist,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics.) 

Oscar  E.  Kiessling,  Lecturer  on  Mineral  Economics.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Wisconsin ;  Ph.D.,  Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School  of 
Politics  and  Economics.  (Chief  Economist,  Division  of 
Mineral  Resources  and  Economics,  Bureau  of  Mines;  Mem- 
ber, Central  Statistical  Board.) 

Burt  P.  Kirkland,  Lecturer  on  Forestry  Economics.  A.B.,  Cor- 
nell. (Principal  Forest  Economist,  United  States  Forest 
Service.) 

John  A.  Lapp,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Relations.  Ph.B.,  LL.D.,  Alfred; 
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Graduate  Study,  Wisconsin,  Cornell.  (National  Referee, 
Building  Trades  Unions.) 

W.  Jett  Lauck,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Economics.  B.A.,  Washing- 
ton and  Lee. 

Glen  Leet,  Lecturer  on  Social  Security.  A.B.,  Norwich;  M.S.P.A., 
Syracuse.  (Washington  Representative,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association.) 

William  M.  Leiserson,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Relations.  B.A.,  Wis- 
consin; Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Chairman,  National  Mediation 
Board.) 

Frank  Lorimer,  Lecturer  on  Population.  B.A.,  Yale;  M.A.,  Chi- 
cago; B.D.,  Union;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia.  (Secretary,  Popula- 
tion Association  of  America.) 

ISADOR  Lubin,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Economics.  B.A.,  Clark;  Ph.  D., 
Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School.  (Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics.) 

Robert  Marshall,  Lecturer  on  Forest  Economics.  B.S.,  Syracuse; 
M.F.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  (Chief,  Division  of 
Recreation  and  Land,  U.  S.  Forest  Service.) 

Aubrey  S.  McLeod,  Lecturer  on  Financial  and  Business  Statistics. 
S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  A.M.,  Har- 
vard. 

Gardiner  C.  Means,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy.  B.A.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  (Director,  Industrial  Section,  National  Resources 
Committee.) 

Blaine  F.  Moore,  Lecturer  on  Public  Finance.  B.A.,  Kansas; 
M.A.,  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Finance  Department, 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Charles  S.  Morgan,  Lecturer  on  Transportation  Economics.  B.A., 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  (Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Howard  B.  Myers,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  Washburn  Col- 
lege; Ph.D.,  Chicago.  (Director,  Division  of  Social  Re- 
search, W.P.A.) 

Leo  Pasvolsky,  Lecturer  on  Monetary  Theory.  B.A.,  College  of 
City  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution.  (Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

Gustav  Peck,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Relations.  A.B.,  M.  A.  Columbia; 
Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution.  (Board  Member,  Prison  In- 
dustries Reorganization  Committee.) 

Vergil  Reed,  Lecturer  on  Economic  Geography.  B.S.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; M.S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Assistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  Census.) 

Henry  Reining,   Jr.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.    A.B., 
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Akron;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  (Educational  Director, 
National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs.) 

Carlton  Savage,  Lecturer  on  Diplomatic  History.  B.S.,  Oregon; 
M.A.,  George  Washington.  (Assistant  Historical  Advisor, 
U.  S.  Department  of  State.) 

William  N.  Sparhawk,  Lecturer  on  Forest  Economics.  B.A., 
M.F.,  Yale.  (Senior  Forest  Economist,  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice.) 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn,  Lecturer  on  Corporation  Finance.  B.A., 
M.A.,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  Chicago;  LL.D.,  Howard  Payne  Col- 
lege. (Member,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Form- 
erly Dean,  The  American  University  Graduate  School.) 

Oscar  Clemen  Stine,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  Ph.B., 
Ohio;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Principal  Agricultural  Economist, 
Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.) 

Elwood  Street,  Lecturer  on  Public  Welfare  Administration.  B.A., 
Western  Reserve;  M.A.,  Louisville.  (Director,  Public  Wel- 
fare, District  of  Columbia.) 

Karl  E.  Stromsem,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  A.B., 
Pomona  College;  Ph.D.,  California.  (Assistant  Educational 
Director,  National  Institute  of  Public  AfHairs.) 

Frederick  L.  Thomsen,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  B.S., 
Maryland  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Princi- 
pal Agricultural  Economist,  Division  of  Statistical  and  His- 
torical Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

N.  Arnold  Tolles,  Lecturer  on  Social  Economy.  Ph.B.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Chicago;  M.A.,  Harvard.  (Economic  Analyst,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

Ralph  E.  Turner,  Lecturer  on  Economic  History.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Iowa;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Economic  Historian,  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board.) 

Julian  Wadleigh,  Lecturer  on  International  Trade.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Oxford.  (Senior  Economic  Analyst,  Trade  Agreements 
Division,  State  Department.) 

John  W.  Webb,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia.     (Coordinator  of  Urban  Surveys,  W.P.A.) 

Harry  D.  White,  Lecturer  on  Money  and  Banking.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Stanford ;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  (Assistant  Director  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Abel  Wolman,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  A.B.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  (Chairman,  Water  Resources  Com- 
mittee, National  Resources  Committee.) 

Edgar  B.  Young,  Lecturer  on  Social  Economy.     A.B.,  DePauw; 
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Graduate  Work,  Pennsylvania  and  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. (Assistant  to  the  Director,  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.) 

Affiliated  Staff  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs 

Beatrice  Aitchison,  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  and  Statistics.  B.A., 
Goucher;  M.A.,  Oregon;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins. 

F.  J.  Bailey,  Lecturer  on  Financial  Administration.  A.B.,  Middle- 
bury;  LL.B.,  Georgetown.  (Assistant  to  the  Director  in 
Charge  of  Division  of  Research  and  Investigation,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.) 

Ismar  Baruch,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  Ph.B.,  Brown; 
M.A.,  Princeton;  LL.B.,  George  Washington.  (Chief, 
Division  of  Personnel  Classification,  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.) 

Carman  G.  Blough,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  A.B.,  Manchester; 
M.A.,  Wisconsin;  C.P.A.,  States  of  Wisconsin  and  North 
Dakota.  (Chief  Accountant,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission.) 

Samuel  S.  Board,  Lecturer  on  Personnel  Administration.  A.B., 
Yale.  (Chief,  Qualification  Section,  Personnel  Division, 
Farm  Security  Administration.) 

William  Dow  Boutwell,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  B.S., 
Illinois;  Graduate  Study,  George  Washington.  (Chief, 
Editorial  Division,  Office  of  Education.) 

Calvert  L.  Dedrick,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin.  (Assistant  Chief  Statistician,  Division  of  Statis- 
tical Research,  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

Joseph  P.  Harris,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration,  and  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Thesis  Projects  for  Graduate  Students  in 
Public  Administration.  A.B.,  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  (Di- 
rector of  Research,  Committee  on  Public  Administration,  So- 
cial Science  Research  Council.) 

W.  A.  Jump,  Lecturer  on  Financial  Administration.  (Director  of 
Finance  and  Budget  Officer,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Peter  B.  Keplinger,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  B.P., 
B.Ph.,  Colorado  College;  M.  of  Forestry,  Michigan.  (Chief, 
Division  of  Personnel  Management,  U.  S.  Forest  Service.) 

Forrest  E.  Linder,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa.  (Head,  Section 
on  Final  Results  and  Analysis,  Division  of  Vital  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Census.) 

J.   Perlman,  Lecturer  on   Labor  Statistics.    B.A.,    M.A.,   Ph.D., 
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Wisconsin.  (Chief  Division  of  Wages,  Hours,  and  Work- 
ing Conditions,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

C.  M.  PuRVES,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  Macalester ;  M.A., 
Minnesota.  (Senior  Agricultural  Economist,  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Oliver  C.  Short,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  A.B.,  M.A., 
Pennsylvania;  Graduate  Study,  Johns  Hopkins.  (Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

A.  Sturges,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.S.,  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.   (Agricultural  Economist,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Harry  J.  Winslow,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.S.,  M.S.,  Minnesota. 
(Statistician,  Social  Security  Board.) 

Affiliated  Staff  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture 

Louis  H.  Bean,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  A.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester;  M.B.A.,  Harvard.  (Head  Agricultural 
Economist.) 

Mordecai  Ezekiel,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  B.S., 
Maryland;  M.S.,  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Robert  Brookings 
Graduate  School  of  Politics  and  Economics.  (Economic  Ad- 
visor, Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

C.  P.  Loomis,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  B.S.,  State 
College  of  New  Mexico;  M.S.,  State  College  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    (Senior  Agricultural  Economist.) 

Carl  C.  Taylor,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  A.B.,  Duke; 
M.A.,  University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  Missouri.  (In  Charge, 
Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life.) 
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The  Graduate  School  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  work,  concern- 
trated  in  fields  of  the  social  sciences,  is  conducted  chiefly  at  the 
Downtown  Center,  1901-1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 


The  Faculty 

The  Faculty  consists  of  all  those  above  the  rank  of  assistant  giving 
instruction  or  devoting  full  time  to  research  in  the  Graduate  School. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Graduate  Board  which  it  elects,  the 
Faculty  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  educational  program  of  the 
School.  The  administration  and  development  of  the  School  is 
democratically  conducted,  and  all  faculty  members — whether  full- 
time  or  part-time — share  in  the  formation  of  its  policies. 


The  Graduate  Board 

The  Graduate  Board  consists  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
with  the  elected  chairmen  of  the  departments  and  fields  offering 
graduate  instruction,  and  three  elected  representatives  of  the  supple- 
mentary staff.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  are  ex  officio  members.  Sub- 
ject to  ultimate  review  by  the  Faculty,  the  Board  has  control  of  the 
program  of  studies  of  the  Graduate  Division  of  the  University  and 
is  authorized  to  make  and  administer  all  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  graduate  study.  It  is  also  responsible  for  the  nomination 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  all  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 


Officers  of  Administration 

Ernest  S.  Griffith,  D.Phil Dean 

Hazel  H.  Feagans,  M.A Registrar 

Anne  Jensen,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S Librarian 

Herbert  E.  Walter Business  Manager 

Cora  Virginia  Thomas,  B.A Assistant  Bursar 

Ruth  Hudson Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Frederick  L.  Benton,  M.D.,  D.S Honorary  Medical  Adviser 
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Purpose  of  Graduate  Studies 

The  program  of  graduate  studies  in  The  American  University 
has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  the  scholarly  attitude  and  extension 
of  existing  frontiers  of  knowledge.  In  addition  to  these  objectives,  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  location  in  Washington  should  make  it  possible 
to  develop  in  students  a  quality  of  scholarly  realism  which  ordi- 
narily is  obtainable  with  difficulty  in  a  less  favorable  environment. 
Outstanding  men  in  the  government  service  who  are  likewise  scholars 
are  included  in  the  Faculty  for  this  purpose  and  make  an  especially 
significant  contribution  to  graduate  study. 

History  of  the  Graduate  School 

The  desire  to  establish  in  Washington  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  devoted  to  the  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity  was  ex- 
pressed soon  after  the  Civil  War;  but  not  until  twenty-five  years 
later  was  the  desire  carried  out.  The  leader  of  the  movement  to 
establish  a  university  in  Washington  was  Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

He  purchased  the  site,  now  occupied  by  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  1890.  In  1893  a  charter  for  The  American  University  was 
granted  by  Congress,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized.  Then 
Bishop  Hurst  began  the  courageous  and  arduous  task  of  raising  funds 
for  building.  The  first  building  (now  the  Hurst  Hall  of  History) 
was  completed  in  1898. 

The  first  unit  of  the  University  to  be  established  was  the  Graduate 
School.  This  was  formally  opened  by  President  Wilson  on  May  27, 
1914,  and  some  work  was  offered  during  the  following  year.  How- 
ever, the  School  was  closed  during  the  War;  and  its  continuous 
development  dates  from  1920.  In  1920  the  University  purchased 
property  on  F  Street  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets  and 
offered  instruction  in  two  schools — the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Diplomacy  and  Jurisprudence. 
The  name  of  the  latter  was  changed  in  1924  to  the  School  of  the 
Political  Sciences.  On  April  13,  1934,  The  Board  of  Trustees  au- 
thorized the  eventual  restriction  of  the  graduate  work  leading  to 
advanced  degrees  to  the  fields  of  the  social  sciences. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Graduate  School  overlooks  the  im- 
portance of  fields  of  study  outside  the  social  sciences.  It  means  that 
in  an  age  of  political  and  economic  realism,  The  American  University 
in  now  offering  an  educational  program  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  utilizes  the  exceptional  resources  of  its  loca- 
tion. 

The  Charter  of  The  American  University  specifies  that  its  pur- 
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pose  shall  be  "for  the  promotion  of  education."  But  the  University 
interprets  that  purpose  as  having  to  do  with  the  promotion  not  only 
of  scholarship  but  also  of  character.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  University 
to  develop  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  its  students,  to  train 
them  for  individual  thinking  in  creative  or  original  work,  to  give 
them  such  an  understanding  of  life  and  its  current  problems  as  will 
enable  them  to  make  necessary  social  adjustments,  and  to  endow 
them  with  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life  that  will  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  active  and  intelligent  citizenship  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

Admission 

Application.  Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  should  communicate  with  the  Dean.  Application  blanks  will 
be  issued  to  them,  which,  when  properly  filled  out,  should  be  returned 
with  an  official  transcript  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  work 
that  has  been  completed. 

Admission.  To  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  all  students 
must  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

( 1 )  Must  present  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing.  Honor  graduates  of  agricultural,  en- 
gineering, and  forestry  colleges  are  accepted  for  certain  programs. 

(2)  Must  indicate  by  previous  scholastic  record,  or  otherwise, 
their  unmistakable  ability  to  undertake  work  at  the  graduate  level. 

Admission  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  previously  maintained 
an  honor  average  as  undergraduates  in  the  field  in  which  they  plan 
to  take  a  graduate  degree;  or  who  have  maintained  a  satisfactory 
record  in  another  graduate  school  of  recognized  standing. 

Registration 

During  registration  days,  the  student  should  come  in  person  to  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  to  enroll  in  his  course  or  courses. 

A  student  who  is  employed  on  full  time  may  not  register  for  more 
than  six  hours  of  courses  in  any  one  semester. 

Candidacy   for   the   Degrees 

Candidates  for  degrees  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  im- 
portant items  in  academic  procedure,  explained  more  fully  in  the 
sections  on  "Requirements  for  Degrees": 

1.  The  examinations  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  read  foreign 
languages.  These  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the  student's  con- 
venience, preferably  soon  after  his  first  registration.    They  must  be 
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passed  by  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  at  least  one  calendar  year  before 
the  award  of  the  degree. 

2.  The  comprehensive  examinations.  Candidates  for  the  master's 
degree  take  these  examinations  toward  the  end  of  the  final  semester 
of  their  residence.  Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  take  the  exami- 
nations not  earlier  than  during  the  semester  by  the  end  of  which  they 
will  have  completed  forty-eight  hours  of  course  work  in  their  field. 
The  examinations  are  written. 

3.  The  thesis.  The  subject  should  be  selected  and  work  begun  as 
early  as  possible.  The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Registrar  before  April  1  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  in  June ; 
and  by  July  15  in  order  to  be  eligible  in  September. 

4.  The  intensive  examination.  This  oral  examination,  covering 
the  special  field  of  the  candidate's  research  and  the  defense  of  the 
thesis,  usually  comes  during  the  last  month  before  commencement  in 
the  candidate's  final  year. 

Departments  and  Fields 

For  convenience  and  in  the  interest  of  well-integrated  student  pro- 
grams, the  Graduate  School  course  offerings  are  grouped  into  nine 
general  fields — economics,  history,  international  affairs,  political 
science,  public  administration,  economic  history,  the  interrelations  of 
government  and  economics,  social  economy,  and  national  resources. 
All  candidates  for  degrees  are  expected  to  register  in  one  of  these 
fields. 

The  comprehensive  examinations  for  the  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  cover  sequences  in  some  one  of  these  nine  fields.  Under  each 
field  (as  described  below  under  the  several  headings)  are  listed  a 
number  of  appropriate  sub-fields.  Programs  for  the  master's  and 
doctor's  degrees  are  made  up  with  a  view  to  examination  in  integrated 
sequences  of  those  sub-fields.  Detailed  requirements  are  specified 
under  the  several  departments. 

In  general,  considerable  flexibility  is  allowed  the  student  as  to 
method  of  preparation  for  these  examinations,  the  emphasis  being 
upon  the  qualities  of  mind  revealed.  For  the  master's  degree  the 
student  is  expected  to  evidence  reasonable  familiarity  and  scholarly 
attainment  in  the  sub-fields  selected.  For  the  doctor's  degree,  in  cer- 
tain of  the  sub-fields  he  must  evidence  thorough  mastery  and  genuine 
distinction. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

To  become  eligible  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  a  candidate 
must  have  completed  in  residence  at  The  American  University  at 
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least  twenty-four  hours  of  courses  with  an  honor  average  in  his 
field  in  addition  to  his  thesis.  Students  whose  undergraduate  programs 
have  been  deficient  in  courses  relating  to  their  special  field  must  take 
additional  courses  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  (The  normal  pre- 
requisite has  been  set  at  twenty-four  semester  hours.)  The  candidate 
must  also  present  four  typewritten  copies  of  an  acceptable  thesis,  bear- 
ing the  written  approval  of  readers  appointed  by  the  Graduate  Board. 
The  research  for  this  thesis  and  its  preparation  must  be  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  member  or  members  whose  field 
is  most  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  thesis.  For  this  super- 
vision, the  candidate  should  register  for  the  thesis  courses  or  seminars 
in  his  department.  He  must  defend  this  thesis  in  the  oral  intensive 
examination. 

The  candidate  must  also  pass  written  comprehensive  examinations 
covering  an  approved  sequence  of  sub-fields. 

The  candidate  must  also  satisfy  such  requirements  in  the  "tools" 
of  his  research  as  may  be  deemed  essential  to  his  program.  Such 
"tools"  may  include  a  foreign  language,  statistics,  accounting,  or 
other  relevant  techniques.  The  application  of  this  rule  to  the  in- 
dividual student  shall  be  determined  by  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment or  field. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  are  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative,  and  no  definite  statement  of  the  time 
necessary  for  securing  the  degree  can  be  made.  No  degree  will  be 
granted,  however,  for  less  than  three  years  of  full-time  work  includ- 
ing the  thesis.  In  the  case  of  part-time  students  three  years  shall  be 
defined  as  seventy-two  hours  of  course  work  (or  the  equivalent)  plus 
the  thesis.  At  least  forty-eight  hours  of  the  course  work  for  all  stu- 
dents must  lie  within  an  approved  sequence  of  sub-fields  selected  from 
the  general  field  in  which  the  student  plans  to  take  his  degree.  The 
remaining  hours  may  be  taken  in  a  technical  or  related  field  or  (in 
certain  instances)  outside  the  field  altogether.  The  portion  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  taken  at  The  American  University  Graduate  School  must 
not  fall  below  a  3.2  average  (A=4,  B=3,  C=2). 

Graduate  work  completed  with  a  satisfactory  grade  in  residence 
at  other  approved  institutions  may  be  offered  in  patrial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  a  doctor's  degree,  provided  that  it  is  approved 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  departments  concerned  and  by  the  Graduate 
Board ;  but  at  least  thirty-six  hours  of  course  work  must  be  completed 
in  residence  at  The  American  University.  In  the  case  of  a  full-time 
student  whose  program  leading  to  the  doctorate  renders  or  has  ren- 
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dered  it  desirable  to  devote  more  time  to  study  away  from  Washing- 
ton, the  Graduate  Board  may  approve  a  program  in  residence  involv- 
ing not  less  than  than  one  year  of  full-time  study  at  The  American 
University,  exclusive  of  the  thesis. 

Each  candidate  must  present  four  typewritten  copies  of  a  thesis  on 
an  approved  subject  related  to  his  major  field.  The  thesis  is  expected 
to  embody  the  results  of  original  research,  to  give  evidence  of  sound 
scholarship,  and  to  constitute  a  definite  contribution  to  knowledge. 
The  research  for  this  thesis  and  its  preparation  must  be  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  member  or  members  whose  field 
is  most  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  thesis.  For  this  super- 
vision, the  candidate  should  register  for  the  thesis  course  or  seminar  in 
his  department.  The  thesis  must  have  the  written  approval  of  the 
faculty  member  or  members  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written 
and  of  the  readers  appointed  by  the  Graduate  Board. 

The  candidate  must  also  pass  written  comprehensive  examinations 
on  his  general  field  of  study.  The  scope  of  these  examinations  as  de- 
fined for  each  field  is  indicated  thereunder.  They  involve  reasonable 
familiarity  with  a  number  of  appropriate  sub-fields,  with  distinction 
in  certain  of  them.  In  case  of  failure  in  comprehensives,  the  Graduate 
Board  may  grant  permission  for  the  candidate  to  take  a  second  ex- 
amination after  the  lapse  of  four  months.  A  failure  in  a  second 
examination  is  final. 

After  the  thesis  is  approved,  the  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  in- 
tensive examination  on  his  thesis  and  related  subjects.  This  examina- 
tion is  usually  held  some  time  in  May  of  the  last  year  in  attendance. 

All  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  satisfy  the  Graduate 
Board  concerning  their  ability  to  read  French  and  German  literature 
in  their  field.  This  requirement  will  include  the  preparation  of  appro- 
priate and  critical  bibliographies.  In  special  cases  the  candidate  will 
be  permitted  to  substitute  another  language  where  such  a  language  is 
related  to  the  candidate's  special  program,  and  where  such  a  choice 
is  recommended  by  the  chairman  of  the  field  in  which  the  candidate 
is  working  and  the  chairman  of  the  candidate's  thesis  committee. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  constitute  admission 
to  the  candidacy  for  the  Ph.  D.  Such  admission  to  candidacy  is  re- 
stricted to  those  believed  to  be  "of  doctoral  calibre".  Applications 
for  this  status  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Graduate  Board  not  earlier 
than  the  conclusion  of  a  semester's  work  at  The  American  University. 
This  formal  status  of  "candidate"  will  be  granted  only  on  the  basis  of 
a  careful  appraisal  of  the  student's  work  at  The  American  University 
and  elsewhere;  and,  in  certain  instances,  such  appraisal  may  include 
a  qualifying  oral  or  written  examination. 
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Fees 

The  graduate  fees  are  as  follows : 

Tuition  for  full-time  students,  each  semester $150.00 

Tuition,   part   time,  each  credit   hour 10.00 

Graduation    15.00 

Reinstatement    2.00 

Fee  for  auditors,  each  credit  hour 7.50 

Students  taking  work  for  credit  may  take  an  equal  number  of  hours 
as  auditor  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  credit  hour.  Full-time  students  may 
audit  without  additional  charge. 

Members  of  the  faculties  or  graduate  students  of  other  universities 
resident  in  Washington  during  the  academic  year  may  have  courtesy 
privileges  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  special  rate  of  $25.00  a 
semester.  These  privileges  include  audit  of  all  courses  and  seminars, 
use  of  the  library  and  other  privileges. 

Members  of  the  faculty  may  be  available  as  thesis  consultants  for 
student  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  elsewhere  whose  research  has 
brought  them  to  Washington.  A  nominal  charge  of  $10.00  a  semes- 
ter is  made  for  this  service.  In  each  instance  such  aid  must  be  re- 
quested by  a  faculty  member  of  the  university  at  which  the  student 
plans  to  take  his  degree. 

Students  who  have  received  a  doctor's  degree  from  The  American 
University  may  take  additional  courses  at  one-half  the  regular  tuition 
rates.  I 

Clergymen  in  active  service  are  granted  a  credit  of  twenty  per  cent 
on  tuition  for  each  semester.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  other  uni- 
versities in  and  near  Washington  maintaining  graduate  work  leading 
to  the  doctorate  are  allowed  tuition  at  half  rate,  provided  this  univer- 
sity extends  reciprocal  privileges  to  The  American  University. 

Payment  of  Tuition  and  Expenses 

All  accounts  are  payable  at  the  office  of  the  Bursar,  1901  F  Street, 
N.  W.  No  student  is  permitted  to  complete  registration  or  to  attend 
classes  until  all  charges  are  paid  or  contracted  for.  Fees  and  tuition 
for  each  semester  are  due  and  payable  in  advance  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. 

Subjects  to  the  approval  of  the  Bursar  students  may  sign  contracts 
for  tuition  permitting  installment  payments  as  follows: 

First  semester — one-third  at  the  time  of  registration ;  one-third  on 
November  1  ;  one-third  on  December  1.  Second  semester — one-third 
at  time  of  registration;  one-third  on  March  1  ;  one-third  on  April  1. 
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Students  who  fail  to  meet  installment  payments  by  the  sixteenth 
of  the  month  will  be  suspended  and  may  not  attend  classes  until  they 
have  paid  all  accrued  installments,  a  reinstatement  fee  of  $2,  and  have 
been  officially  reinstated.  A  suspended  student  may  not  be  reinstated 
for  the  semester  after  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  suspension. 

Withdrawals  and  Refunds 

Application  for  withdrawal  from  the  University  or  for  changes  in 
schedule  must  be  made  in  person  or  writing  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
School.  Notification  to  an  instructor  or  absence  from  classes  over  a 
prolonged  period  is  not  an  acceptable  notice. 

In  authorized  withdrawals  and  changes  in  schedule,  financial  ad- 
justments will  be  made  on  the  principle  of  the  three  installments  a 
semester  as  follows : 

First  semester:  Withdrawals  dated  on  or  before  October  31,  can- 
cellation of  the  second  and  third  installments;  withdrawals  dated  on 
or  before  November  30,  cancellation  of  the  third  installment;  on  re- 
funds or  rebates  will  be  allowed  on  withdrawals  dated  subsequent  to 
November  30. 

Second  semester:  Withdrawals  dated  on  or  before  February  28, 
cancellation  of  the  second  and  third  installments ;  withdrawals  dated 
on  or  before  March  31,  cancellation  of  the  third  installment;  no  re- 
funds or  rebates  will  be  allowed  on  withdrawals  dated  subsequent 
to  March  31. 

In  no  case  will  any  part  of  the  initial  installment  of  tuition  be  re- 
funded, and  in  no  case  will  tuition  be  reduced  or  refunded  because  of 
non-attendance  upon  classes. 

No  permission  to  withdraw  and  no  transcript  of  work  done  will  be 
given  a  student  who  does  not  have  a  clear  financial  record. 

Course  Examinations  and  Grades 

A  written  examination  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  course  offered  in 
the  Graduate  School.  Grades  in  courses  are  given  and  recorded  as 
follows:  A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  unsatisfactory;  F,  failure; 
I,  incomplete;  X,  condition.  First  semester  incompletes  not  cleared 
by  January  1  of  the  following  year  and  second  semester  incompletes 
not  cleared  by  June  1  of  the  following  year  automatically  are 
recorded  as  F's. 

No  student  will  be  continued  as  a  candidate  for  a  Graduate  degree 
who  fails  to  maintain  a  B  average  in  work  taken  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

With  the  approval  of  the  department,  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
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may  be  excused  from  course  examinations  for  the  semester  in  which 
he  is  taking  comprehensive  examinations  in  any  course  lying  within 
the  sub-fields  of  his  comprehensives. 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

The  faculty  may  grant,  annually,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  fellowships  as  follows: 

University  Fellowships:  Two  or  more  University  Felowships  are 
awarded  annually  to  outstanding  students.  These  Fellowships  are 
valued  at  $700-$l,000,  and  carry  a  stipend  of  $400-$700  in  addition 
to  tuition.  The  holders  may  be  asked  to  teach  not  to  exceed  three 
hours  a  semester  of  undergraduate  courses. 

Hall  of  Nations  Fellowships  and  Scholarships:  These  fellowships 
and  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  to  foreign  students.  (See 
special  leaflet.) 

Scholarships:  A  limited  number  of  full-tuition  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually.  A  limited  number  of  working  scholarships  are 
also  available. 

Swift  Foundation:  The  late  Mrs.  Gustavus  Franklin  Swift 
founded  this  fellowship  to  help  graduates  of  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  to  become  more  proficient  as  Christian  leaders.  The  en- 
dowment produces  an  annual  income  of  $500.  The  applicant  must 
be  recommended  by  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 

Massey  Foundations:  Under  the  will  of  the  late  Hart  A.  Massey, 
$50,000  was  left  to  The  American  University,  the  income  of  which 
is  now  used  for  fellowships  for  students  from  the  University  of 
Toronto.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  in  applications,  others  may  be  con- 
sidered. The  stipend  is  $1,000. 

Graduate  Student  Organization 

The  student  organization  had  its  formal  inception  in  the  fall  semes- 
ter of  1936,  arising  out  of  a  joint  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
students  and  faculty  for  closer  relationship  between  both  groups.  The 
student  organization  is  conducted  by  elected  representatives  in  the 
interests  of  the  students  of  the  University.  During  the  school  year 
it  holds  forums  and  discussions,  presents  the  interests  of  the  student 
body  in  academic  questions,  promotes  their  educational,  cultural, 
recreational  and  financial  interests,  and  in  general  acts  as  a  sounding 
board  of  student  opinion.  Membership  is  open  to  any  graduate  stu- 
dent of  The  American  University.  All  students  are  urged  to  become 
members. 


FIELDS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Starred  courses  are  offered  at  the  Liberal  Arts  College,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Nebraska  Avenues;  the  others  are  offered  at  the  Down- 
town Center  on  F  Street  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets. 

Courses  numbered  from  400  to  500  are  open  to  both  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  students;  those  numbered  500  and  above  are  open 
only  to  graduate  students. 

ECONOMICS 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  Chairman 

Louis  H.  Bean  William  M.  Leiserson 

Rudolf  Clemen  Isador  Lubin 

Ernst  Correll  Fritz  Karl  Mann 

Lauchlin  Currie  Aubrey  S.  McLeod 

Lynn  R.  Edminster  Gardiner  C.  Means 

Corwin  D.  Edwards  Blaine  F.  Moore 

Mordecai  Ezekiel  Charles  S.  Morgan 

Allan  J.  Fisher  Leo   Pasvolsky 

Fred  L.  Garlock  Gustav  Peck 

Emanuel  A.  Goldenweiser  J.  Perlman 

A.  F.  Hinrichs  Howard  S.  Piquet 

Lowell  F.  Huelster  Walter  M.  W.  Splawn 

William  H.  Husband  William  H.  S.  Stevens 

Aryness  Joy  Amos  E.  Taylor 

John  A.  Lapp  Cyril  B.  A.  Upham 

W.  Jett  Lauck  Julian  Wadleigh 
Harry  D.  White 

Additional  Cooperating  Staff  in  Special  Program  in  the  Utilization 
of  National  Resources 

Oliver  E.  Baker  Oscar  E.  Kiessling 

Earle  H.  Clapp  Frank  Lorimer 

John  D.  Fitch  Oscar  C.  Stine 

Lewis  C.  Gray  F.  L.  Thomsen 

Clarence  L.  Holmes  Abel  Wolman 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

M.  A.:  At  least  three  sub-fields,  one  of  which  shall  be  either  Economic 
Theory  or  History  of  Economic  Thought.  The  other  two  shall  ordinarily  be 
selected  from  those  listed  in  C,  D,  or  E  below. 

Ph.  D.: 

A.  Economic  Thought  in  its  historical  and  contemporary  aspects. 

B.  Economic  History  with  emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  significant  con- 
temporary institutions. 

21 
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C.  Quantitative  Methods,  with  emphasis  on  either  Statistics  or  Accounting. 

D.  A  mature  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  current  economic  or- 
ganization. This  requirement  will  be  tested  by  appraisal  of  the  candi- 
date's entire  training  and  experiences,  and  by  comprehensive  examina- 
tions in  at  least  three  of  the  following  sub-fields,  selected  with  a  view 
to  a  proper  diversification  of  interests:  Labor  Economics;  Money  and 
Banking;  Income  and  Consumption;  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tion; Marketing;  Public  Utilities;  The  Corporation  and  Corporation 
Finance  ;  Housing  Economics  ;  Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Administration  ; 
International  Economic  Relations;   Agricultural  Economics;   Resources. 

E.  The  interrelations  of  Economics  with  some  significant  aspect  of  one  of 
the  following  fields:  Government;  Law;  Technology;  Social  Welfare; 
Philosophy  and  Ethics;  Human  Biology  and  Social  Psychology;  Geog- 
raphy. 

The  requirements,  as  stated,  constitute  a  norm.  The  Graduate  Board  will 
consider  such  departures  from  this  norm  as  will  emphasize  unity  and  pene- 
tration in  a  student's  program.  For  example,  in  Field  C  less  than  the  usually 
required  grasp  of  quantitative  methods  may  be  authorized  if  accompanied  by 
mature  familiarity  with  historical  method  and  historiography,  or  with  social 
psychology  and  social  theory,  or  with  political  theory.  In  Field  D,  other 
areas  than  the  ones  listed  may  be  approved.  In  Field  E,  some  other  appro- 
priate field  of  interrelations  may  be  offered. 

Fiscal  Administration 

The  increasing  importance  of  public  finance  in  the  life  of  the  nation  has 
made  peculiarly  appropriate  the  development  in  Washington  of  a  center  for 
graduate  study  in  this  field.  The  American  University  Graduate  School  and 
School  of  Public  Affairs  offer  a  special  program  leading  to  an  M.  A.  and 
a  Ph.  D.  with  emphasis  on  fiscal  administration.  A  special  leaflet  describing 
the  program  will  be  sent  on  request.  The  courses  are  open  to  both  full-time 
and  part-time  students. 

Money  and  Banking 

The  increase  in  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  the  insistent  role  played  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  pres- 
ence in  Washington  of  outstanding  authorities  in  the  field — all  make  the 
Capital  City  a  logical  place  for  inquiry  and  research  of  a  high  order,  which 
combines  realism  and  objectivity.  The  American  University  Graduate  School 
is  offering  a  special  program  in  this  field  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  study 
at  an  advanced  level.  It  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  a  career  in  private 
business  or  in  the  government  service.  A  special  leaflet  describing  the  program 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Labor  Relations  and  Labor  Economics 

For  the  graduate  student  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  labor  field 
attention  is  called  not  only  to  the  courses  listed  under  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics but  also  to  those  more  fully  described  under  Social  Economy  and  the 
Interrelations  of  Government  and  Economics.  Special  facilities  for  advanced 
training  in  labor  statistics  are  also  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified 
students  (cf.  p.  — ). 
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In  certain  courses  opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  undertake  further 
creative  work  in  the  special  field  of  the  course.  Additional  academic  credit 
will  be  granted  for  this.    Courses  in  which  such  opportunities  are  offered  are: 

Econ.  571 — Labor  Movements. 

Econ.  572 — Mediation,  Arbitration  and  Labor  Disputes. 

Gov.  Ec.  5 3-1 — The  State  and  Labor. 

Soc.  Ec.  507 — The  Worker's  Income. 

A  special  leaflet  is  available  describing  more  fully  the  available  programs 
of  study  in  the  labor  field.  Such  programs  are  built  up  to  allow  differences 
in  approach  and  emphasis. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

A  special  program  in  this  field  is  under  consideration.  Those  interested 
should  write  for  further  information. 

402.  Theories  Underlying  Government  Control  of  Economic  Life  (see 
Gov.  Ec.  402) 

405.  Business  Organization.    (BA405). 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  business  organization  and  management.  At- 
tention is  given  to  internal  problems  of  business  enterprise,  such  as  per- 
sonnel, finance,  production,  and  marketing  as  well  as  to  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  its  relationship  to  society.     This  is  a  one  semester  course. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Fisher.    (3). 

*408.  Business  Finance 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  financing  business  concerns  with 
special  reference  to  corporations.  The  subjects  investigated  include 
promotion,  capitalization,  and  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  working 
capital,  holding  companies,  reorganization,  and  the  relation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to   private   financial   operation.    Prerequisite,   Economics  405. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Fisher.    (3) 

426.  History  of  Economic   Thought  to  the   Beginning   of  the    19th 
Century 

The  relationship  of  trends  in  economic  ideas  and  types  of  civilization  and  an 
analysis  of  early  methods  of  inquiry  into  economic  problems. 

Lectures,  reports  and  discussion  covering  the  representative  schools  and 
their  literature.  The  work  will  deal  with  "economics"  in  its  original 
religio-ethical,  legal  and  philosophic  connections,  and  will  include  the 
emergence  of  economics  as  an  independent  science  and  a  growing  issue 
in  politics.  The  teachings  of  the  Physiocrats  and  of  Adam  Smith  and 
the  immediate  spread  of  their  ideas  will  complete  the  survey. 
First  Semester. — Associate  Professor    Correll.     (3) 

427.  History  of  Economic  Thought  from  the  Beginning  of  the  19th 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  20th  Century 

The  development  of  economic  thought  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  cen- 
tral issues  such  as  principles  of  population,  formation  of  prices,  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  value  of  money,  international  trade.     Particular  stress 
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will  be  laid  on  the  European  marginal  utility  schools,  the  German  his- 
torical school  and  the  economic  doctrine  of  Socialism. 
This  survey  will  cover  the  theoretical  interpretation  and  solution  of  eco- 
nomic problems  in  their  historical  perspective. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Mann.    (3) 

429-430.  Investments 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  general  principles 
underlying  personal  investments.  Specific  topics  which  will  be  considered 
include:  the  meaning  of  investment;  the  adaptation  of  investments  to  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  individual;  relation  of  insurance  policies 
to  investments;  analysis  of  corporation  reports;  bonds  versus  stocks  as 
investments;  corporation  securities — railroad,  utility,  industrial  etc.;  real 
estate  mortgages  and  bonds;  government  issues — federal,  state,  municipal, 
county  and  tax  districts.  The  work  of  the  course  will  require  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  by  students  on  various  corporation  and  other  securities. 
As  a  prerequisite  to  this  course  the  student  must  have  taken,  or  be  taking, 
corporation  finance,  business  finance,  or  accounting. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.  (3)  (Alternates 
with  431-432.) 

431-432.  Corporation  Finance 

A  study  of  the  financial  policies  pursued  by  corporations  in  the  issue  of  secu- 
rities, the  management  of  capital  assets  and  liabilities,  income  surplus 
and  reserves,  recapitalization,  readjustments,  and  reorganization.  Prob- 
lems, cases,  and  reports. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.  (3)  (Given  in  1939- 
40.) 

439.  The  Competitive  System 

Survey  of  trust  and  combination  movement  in  the  United  States.  Definition 
and  theory  of  competition,  economic  background  of  combination  move- 
ment. Influence  of  large-scale  production.  Voluntary  associations  in 
restraint  of  trade.  Technical  trusts  as  monopolies.  Holding  Companies 
and  mergers.  Open  price  associations.  Trade  association  activities. 
Basing  points  and  other  non-competitive  formulae. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.     (3)     (Given  in   1939-4-0.) 

441.  Introduction  to  International  Economics 

A  brief  survey  of  international  economic  problems,  with  main  emphasis  on 
the  theory  necessary  to  their  understanding,  covering  the  following 
topics:  the  relation  of  international  economics  to  general  economics;  the 
structure  of  international  payments;  the  reasons  for,  and  alvantages  of, 
international  specialization  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services;  inter- 
national monetary  problems;  economic  aspects  of  trade  barriers. 

First  Semester.— Mr.  Wadleigh.    (V/2) 

463.  Economics  of  Public  Works 
(Given  in  1939-+0.) 

473.  Labor  and  the  Economic  Order 

A  survey  of  the  problems  involved  in  relations  of  employers,  employees  and 
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the  community  or  the  government.     Labor  movements   and  theories  of 
labor  relations.     The  organization  of  labor,  collective  bargaining,  and 
government  intervention  in  labor  disputes. 
First  Semester  (repeated  Second  Semester  if  demand  warrants). — Dr.  Peck. 
(3) 

478.  Introduction  to  Public  Utility  Economics 

A  study  of  the  peculiar  economics  af  the  electric,  gas,  street-railway  and 
other  local  public  service  enterprises,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
problems  of  valuation,  rates  and  regulatory  control  by  State  and  Federal 
Commissions. 

Second  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Huelster.    (2) 

480.  Introduction  to  Transportation 

A  study  of  the  development  and  economic  aspects  of  modern  means  of  trans- 
portation by  rail,  motor  carrier,  water  and  air.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  railway  management,  rate  making,  and  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Second  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Huelster.    (2) 

481-482.  Public  Finance 

The  general  principles  of  public  finance  are  to  be  studied,  laying  stress  upon 
modern  problems  and  controversies  in  this  field.  Fiscal  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  are  to  be  analyzed.  The  course  deals  with 
the  budget,  expenditures,  revenues,  and  public  credit.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  tax  problems  of  the  United  States. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Mann.    (3) 

483.  Revenue  and  Expenditure 

An  examination  of  outstanding  questions  of  revenues  and  expenditures;  cur- 
rent fiscal  conditions  will  receive  emphasis,  including  volume  of  ex- 
penditures, volumes  of  taxation,  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  economic 
and  social  effects  of  public  expenditures  and  taxation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  government,  the  taxpayer  and  the  general  welfare;  federal  aspects 
will  be  stressed,  but  state  and  local  fiscal  operations  also  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Moore.    (1%) 

485.  Introductory  Course  in  Money  and  Banking 

Emphasis  in  this  course-  is  placed  on  basic  concepts  such  as  the  nature  of 
money  and  credit  and  the  institutional  frame-work  within  which  money 
functions.  Factors  affecting  both  the  supply  and  the  rate  of  turnover  of 
money  are  examined.  The  relations  between  banking  policy,  the  price 
level,  and  the  business  cycle  are  considered.  Attention  is  directed  toward 
the  problem  of  the  standard  and  the  inter-relations  of  domestic  and  foreign 
monetary  systems. 

First  Semester.— Dr.  White.    (3) 

501-502.  Contemporary  Economic  Thought 

A  critical  examination  of  representative  types  of  economic  theory  with  em- 
phasis upon  recent  developments  of  economic  thought  in  America.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  the  points  of  view  and  logical  premises  of 
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"orthodox"  economics,  the  American  Psychological  School,   and   modern 
Institutionalism,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  economic  and 
social  planning. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Piquet.    (3) 

506.  Problems  of  Public  Utility  Administration 

This  course  explores  the  practical  problems  of  rate-making,  service,  finance, 
the  holding  company,  public  ownership,  public  relations,  and  commission 
regulation  as  they  affect  the  local  utility  companies. 

First  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Huelster.    (3) 

507.  Problems  of   Corporate   Reorganization 
First  Semester.— Dr.  Splanvn.     (3)     (Given  in   1939-40.) 

508.  The  Economics  of  the  Holding  Company 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  economic  problems  growing  out 
of  the  use  of  the  holding  company  as  a  device  for  control  and  manage- 
ment.    Each  student  will  report  on  a  definite  problem. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Splanvn.     (3) 

511.  Coordinated  Transportation 

The  rise  of  motor  transportation  and  the  revival  of  inland  water  transporta- 
tion present  new  problems  in  the  determination,  from  the  public  view- 
point, of  the  respective  contributions  of  motor,  water  and  rail  carriers. 
These  problems  are  systematically  examined  with  a  view  to  working  out 
effective  and  sound  principles  of  coordination. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

512.  Ocean  Transportation  and  Port  Facilities 

A  survey  of  overseas  movements  of  freight  traffic,  including  the  requirements 
of  the  various  kinds  of  traffic,  types  of  shipping  services,  methods  of  rate 
making,  conferences,  regulation,  and  the  part  played  by  competitive  ports 
and  terminal  facilities. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

513.  Transportation  Accounting  and  Statistics 

A  survey  of  the  part  accounting  and  statistics  play  in  the  conduct  and  regu- 
lation of  transportation  and  an  examination  of  problems  and  methods. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.     (3)     (Alternates  with  511.) 

514.  Problems  in  Transportation 

A  pre-seminar  course  in  current  transportation  problems. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.    (3)    (Given  in  1939-40.) 

515.  Marketing  Manufactured  Products 

A  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  assembling  and  dispers- 
ing manufactured  goods.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  Functions  of 
wholesale  and  retail  middlemen;  selling  through  wholesalers,  direct  to 
retailers,  direct  to  consumers;  branch  house  distribution;  mail  order  sell- 
ing; chain  store  distribution;  prices  and  price  policies;  cash  and  quality 
discounts,  price  maintenance,  guarantees  against  declines;  cost  of  dis- 
tribution. 
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Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.  (3)  (Alternates  with  Gov. 
Ec.  540.) 

516.  Marketing  Agricultural  Products 

A  course  dealing  with  fundamental  principles  and  significant  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  staples.  Types  of  markets  and  functions  of 
middlemen;  buying  methods  and  sales  policies;  problems  of  standard- 
ization and  regulation;  produce  exchanges,  future  trading,  and  hedging; 
market  news  and  other  services;  the  relation  of  marketing  to  prices. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.     (3)     (Alternates  with  439.) 

517-518.  Theory  of  Money  and  Banking 

A  critical  study  will  be  made  of  basic  theories  in  money  and  banking.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  current  problems  in  monetary  theory.  Ex- 
perts in  special  phases  of  the  study  will  address  the  class  on  various 
points  of  view  of  controversial  subjects.  Prerequisite,  Econ.  485  or  the 
equivalent. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Upham  and  Professor  Mann. 

523-524.  Foreign  Currency  and  Banking  Systems 

Analysis  of  the  banking  and  currency  systems  of  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Canada,  and  other 
countries  in  which  important  banking  developments  have  occurred  in 
recent  years.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of 
central  banking  in  the  British  Empire,  the  cooperation  between  central 
banks  and  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  devaluation  by  the 
"gold-bloc"  countries,  and  current  problems  of  currency  stabilization. 
Prerequisite,  Econ.  441  or  the  equivalent. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Taylor.  (3)  (Given  in 
1939-40.) 

525-526.  International  Banking  and  Finance 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  financing  of  the  various  classes  of  inter- 
national transactions,  visible  and  invisible,  private  and  governmental ; 
also  payments  under  gold  and  paper  standards.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  a  nature  of  commodity,  service,  and  capital  transactions  in  their 
relation  to  the  foreign  exchanges,  domestic  and  foreign  money  markets, 
and  international  price  movements.  The  course  is  in  part  directed  to- 
wards an  appraisal  of  the  long-term  and  short-term  capital  position  in 
post-war  world  economics  and  involves  an  examination  of  the  relations 
between  commodity  trade,  gold  movements,  and  capital  movements  in  the 
balance  of  international  payments  of  the  United  States  and  other  lead- 
ing commercial  countries.    Prerequisite,  Econ.  441  or  the  equivalent. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Taylor.  (3)  (Alternates 
with  523-524.) 

528.  Business  Cycles 

A  critical  investigation  of  modern  business  fluctuations  and  business  cycle 
theories.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  so-called  causes  of 
business  cycles  as  nature,  speculation,  underconsumption,  overproduction, 
monetary  and  credit  mechanism,  economic  organization.  Recent  types 
of  business  cycle  policy,  chiefly  in  Europe,  will  be  described  and  analyzed. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Mann.    (3) 
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529.  Economics  of  Instability 

[In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.] 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Ezekiel  and  Mr.  Bean. 

531.  World  Economic  Problems 

Economic  consequences  of  the  World  War  and  peace  settlement.  Trend  of 
international  economic  relations  and  policies  since  the  War:  (1)  the 
period  of  immediate  readjustment  following  the  World  War;  (2)  first 
period  of  reconstruction,  retarded  by  currency  and  reparation  difficulties, 
1921-25;  (3)  second  period  of  reconstruction,  characterized  by  world 
boom,  1925-29;  (4)  period  of  world  economic  crisis  and  depression, 
1929-32;  (5)  measures  of  reconstruction  and  partial  recovery,  since  1932. 
Present  international  economic  maladjustments  and  resulting  problems 
of  policy.    Prerequisite,  Econ.  441  or  the  equivalent. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Edminister.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

534.  Economic  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
The  present  status  of  our  economic  foreign  relations  and  the  vital  problems 
of  policy  to  which  they  give  rise.  Among  the  broader  subjects  to  be 
covered  are:  the  trend  toward  world-wide  industrialization  and  its  rela- 
tion to  polices  of  economic  self-sufficiency;  economic  planning,  national 
and  international,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States;  the  prob- 
lem of  reviving  international  trade  and  investment,  and  the  role  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  relation  thereto;  the  international  creditor 
position  of  the  United  States,  and  its  influence  upon  our  economic  policies; 
control  of  raw  materials;  economic  imperialism  vs.  "the  open  door  at 
home" ;  the  economic  work  of  the  League,  and  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  thereto.  This  course  will  include  both  lectures  and 
assignment  of  special  topics  to  individual  students  whose  reports  will  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  general  discussion.  Prerequisite,  Econ.  441  or  the 
equivalent. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Edminster.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

535-536.  Tariff  Policies 

A  survey  of  American  and  foreign  tariff  policies,  including  a  study  of  their 
historical  evolution  and  of  present-day  problems.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  current  tariff  bargaining  program  of  the  United  States,  fol- 
lowed by  case  studies  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  field.    Prerequisite,  Econ.  441  or  the  equivalent. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Edminster.    (3)    (Alternates  with  531,  534.) 

551-552.  The  Federal  Revenue  System 

A  study  is  made  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  federal  government. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  fiscal  authority  granted  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  development  of  the  revenues  under  this  authority.  The  sources  of 
the  various  federal  funds,  the  problems  arising  from  their  administra- 
tion, the  issues  involved  in  their  administration,  and  the  issues  involved 
in  their  expenditures  are  examined.  Special  consideration  is  given  the 
United  States  budget,  the  taxation  of  incomes,  and  the  issue  involved  in 
tax  exempt  securities. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. —  (3)  (Alternates  with  481-482.)  (Given  in 
1939-40.) 
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561.  Foreign  Public  Finance 

A  description  of  current  fiscal  problems,  chiefly  in  Europe,  and  a  critical 
examination  of  their  solution.  The  interrelations  between  fiscal,  economic 
and  social  policies  will  be  emphasized.  Topics  discussed  will  include: 
Financing  of  work  provisions;  central-local  fiscal  relations;  income  tax 
methods;  social  security  problems  from  the  expenditure  and  tax  angle; 
public  finance  as  an  instrument  of  social  policy. 

First  Semester.— Professor  Mann.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

571.  Labor  Movements 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  trade  union  movement  in  the  United  States 
in  such  respects  as  the  historical  development  of  unions,  the  functions  of 
unions,  structural  differentiation,  membership,  organization  and  govern- 
ment, methods  and  tactics,  the  law  in  relation  to  labor  organization, 
political  and  welfare  activities,  left  wing  unionism,  unionism  and  social 
change.  The  changing  form  and  substance  of  unionism  in  other  coun- 
tries are  also  considered. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Lauck.    (3-6) 

572.  Mediation,  Arbitration  and  Labor  Disputes 

The  major  emphasis  will  be  upon  developments  in  the  United  States  but  a 
survey  will  be  made  of  the  experience  of  other  countries.  (1)  The  his- 
tory of  industrial  disputes:  the  right  to  strike,  strike  machinery  and  the 
public  interest,  state  and  national  legislation.  (2)  Forms  of  governmental 
intervention:  investigation,  conciliation,  mediation,  arbitration.  (3)  Meth- 
ods of  mediation  and  arbitration:  the  authority  and  sanction,  the  issues, 
the  mediator  or  arbitrar  and  his  technique,  governing  principles,  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  agreements  and  awards.  (4)  Governmental 
labor  boards:  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  NRA  Boards.     (5)  Experience  of  other  countries. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Lapp.    (3-6) 

581-582.  Economic  Planning 

This  course  would  consider  the  trend  toward  social  action,  attempts  at  plan- 
ning in  America,  appraisal  of  planning  efforts,  reorientation  of  demo- 
cratic planning.  Such  topics  as  the  following  will  be  discussed:  proper 
use  of  natural  resources,  planning  to  conserve  capital  structures  and 
equities,  regulation  of  private  enterprise,  direct  action  and  public  enter- 
prise, limitations  and  objectives  of  planning,  lessons  from  European  ex- 
perience, planning  as  social  thinking,  planning  for  purchasing  power, 
strategic  points  of  social  control. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. —  (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

601-602.  Seminar  in  Financial  Policies  of  Corporations 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  a  group  of  corporations  from 

which  he  will  prepare  analyses  of  their  financial  policies.    Course  will 

meet  at  hour  convenient  to  students  and  instructor. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.    (3) 

603-604.  Seminar  in  Transportation 

A  seminar  in  which  each  student  will  be  assigned  a  definite  problem  on 
which  he  will  work  throughout  the  year.   Lectures  and  oral  and  written 
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reports.    Persons  other  than  candidates  for  degrees  will  be  admitted  upon 
consent  of  instructor. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. —  (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

605-606.  Research  Seminar  in  Banking  Problems 

This  seminar  is  organized  primarily  for  those  whose  theses  lie  within  this 
special  field  and  meets  at  the  convenience  of  the  instructor.  By  arrange- 
ment other  students  interested  in  some  special  line  of  research  apart  from 
their  thesis  may  be  admitted   and  formal   academic  credit  obtained. 

First  and  Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Upham. 

607-608.  Seminar  in  International  Finance 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  special  study  of  current  problems 
in  international  finance  such  as  stabilization  operations,  central  bank 
policy,  exchange  controls,  clearing  agreements,  defaults  (and  renewals  of 
interest)  on  foreign  investments,  protective  committees,  etc.;  also  of  spe- 
cial problems  relating  to  the  international  movement  of  goods,  services, 
and  capital  in  their  relation  to  prices  and  the  mechanism  of  adjustment. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Taylor.    (3) 

609-610.  Thesis  Seminar 

This  is  a  thesis  "workshop"  course.  A  critical  study  is  made  of  selected  eco- 
nomic problems.  Methods  of  research  are  discussed;  bibliographies  are 
gathered  and  criticized;  reports  of  investigations  are  prepared  for  ex- 
haustive criticisms.  Those  preparing  dissertations  for  the  doctor's  or 
master's  degree  are  required  to  register. 

The  area  of  interest  selected  for  the  seminar  in  1938-39  is  "international 
economics".  Students  whose  theses  lie  outside  this  area  will  be  given 
thesis  direction  in  individual  conferences. 

First  and  Second  Sernesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Piquet  with  the  cooperation 
of  other  members  of  the  department. 

612.  Seminar  in  Current  Monetary  Problems 

In  this  course  a  review  will  be  made  of  the  principal  developments  in  the 
field  of  monetary  policy  and  relations  during  recent  years,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  major  problems  and  controversies  that  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  these  developments.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  alterna- 
tive monetary  policies  that  may  be  pursued  in  the  immediate  future  and 
to  the  problems  which  lie  ahead.  Prerequisite,  Econ.  517-518,  or  the 
equivalent. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Pasvolsky.    (3) 

613-614.  Seminar  in  Labor  Relations 

An  advanced  seminar  for  students  specializing  in  this  field.    Admission  on 

consent  of  the  instructor. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Leiserson.    (3) 

616.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Fiscal  Policy 

The  study  of  general  principles  of  public  finance  needs  as  a  supplement  to 
an  investigation  of  modern  trends  of  fiscal  policy.  Foreign  countries  will 
be   compared   with   special    reference   to   problems   which   might   become 
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important  in  the  United  States.   The  interrelations  of  political,  economic, 
social  and  fiscal  measures  will  be  emphasized. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Mann.    (3) 

617.  Seminar  on  Central  Banking  Problems 

Consideration  of  the  place  of  the  central  bank  in  the  modern  economy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States.  Extent  and  nature  of  its  influence  on  the 
business  cycles.  Different  instruments  of  control.  Prerequisite,  Econ. 
517-518,  or  the  equivalent. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Goldeniveiser.    (3) 

The  following  courses,  described  more  fully  under  their  field,  are  listed  here 

also  as  lying  largely  within  the  field  of  Economics. 

Ec.  Hist.  405 — History  of  American  Agriculture.    Dr.  Gray. 

Ec.  Hist.  406 — History  of  American  Industry.    Dr.   Ware. 

Ec.  Hist.  411-412 — English  Economic  History.    Dr.   Turner. 

Ec.   Hist.  423-42-1 — Evolution  of  Economic  Institutions.    Dr.  Correll. 

Ec.  Hist.  539-540— Economic  History,   1500-1800.    Dr.   Correll. 

Ec.  Hist.  541-542 — Economic  and  Social  History  of  19th  Century  Europe. 
Dr.  Anderson. 

Gov.  Ec.  503 — The  State  as  Affected  by  Economic  Forces.   Dr.  Griffith. 

Gov.  Ec.  506 — The  Economic  Order  as  Affected  by  State  Action.  Dr.  Marshall 
and  Dr.  Griffith. 

Gov.  Ec.  531 — The  State  and  Banking.   Dr.  Currie. 

Gov.  Ec.  534 — The  State  and  Labor.   Mr.  Lauck  or  Dr.  Lubin. 

Gov.  Ec.  540 — The  State  and  Trade.   Dr.  Stevens. 

Gov.  Ec.  542 — The  State  and  Transportation  and  Communication.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan. 

Gov.  Ec.  543 — The  State's  Relation  to  the  Consumer.    Dr.  Edwards. 

Gov.  Ec.  601-602 — Seminar  in  the  Problems  of  Economic  Coordination  in  a 
Modern  Democracy.    Dr.  Means. 

Hist.  553 — Development  of  Modern  Russia.  Dr.  Huntington. 

Nat.  Res.  401 — Introductory  Survey  of  Resources  and  Their  Utilization.  Dr. 
O.  E.  Baker 

Nat.  Res.  403 — Population  Prospects:  Economic  and  Social  Implications.  Dr. 
O.  E.  Baker  and  Dr.  Larimer. 

Nat.  Res.  412 — Agricultural  Economics.    Dr.  Holmes. 

Nat.  Res.  422 — Forestry  Economics.    Dr.  Clapp. 

Nat.  Res.  452 — Economics  of  Livestock  and  Grazing.    Dr.  Clemen. 

Nat.  Res.  471-472 — Economic  Geography.    Dr.  Reed. 

Nat.  Res.  513 — Agricultural  Price-Making  Forces  and  Processes.  Dr.  Stine 
and  Dr.  Thomsen. 

Nat.  Res.  581-582 — Economics  of  Minerals.   Dr.  Kiessling. 

Nat.  Res.  584 — Economics  of  Power.   Dr.  Kiessling  and  Mr.  Fitch. 

Nat.  Res.  605 — Seminar  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

Soc.  Ec.  421 — Cooperative  Enterprise.     Mr.  Jacob  Baker. 

Soc.  Ec.  501 — Social  Economy  Perspectives.    Dr.  Correll. 

Soc.  Ec.  507 — The  Worker's  Income.    Dr.  Hinrichs. 

Soc.  Ec.  509 — Economic  Insecurity.     Dr.  McConnell. 

Soc.  Ec.  521-522 — Leading  Problems  in  Housing  and  Home  Financing.  Dr. 
Husband. 

Soc.  Ec.  607 — Seminar  in  Unemployment  Compensation  and  Social  Insur- 
ance.   Dr.  Tolles. 
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Stat.  401— The  Use  of  Statistical  Methods.    Dr.  Webb. 

Stat.  402 — Application  of  Special  Statistical  Techniques.    Dr.  Webb. 

Stat.  463-464 — Labor  Statistics.    Dr.  Perlman. 

Stat.  515 — Analysis  of  Business  and  Financial  Statistics.    Mr.  McLeod  and 

Miss  Joy. 
Stat.  613-614 — Seminar  in  Advanced  Statistical  Projects.     Miss  Joy. 
Pub.  Ad.  451 — Federal  Budgetary  Administration.    Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Jump. 
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Ernst  Correll,  Chairman 

Eugene  N.  Anderson  Louis  C.  Hunter 

Victor  S.  Clark  W.  Chapin  Huntington 

Lewis  C.  Gray  Ralph  E.  Turner 

Caroline  F.  Ware 

Those  students  whose  major  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  Economic 
History  require  the  mastery  of  two  fields  in  order  to  do  adequate  jus- 
tice to  their  subject.  Rather  than  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
program  within  the  confines  of  the  orthodox  departmental  classi- 
fication it  has  appeared  to  be  sounder  educational  practice  to  allow 
this  focus  of  the  student's  interest  itself  to  determine  the  ground  to 
be  covered.  In  this  way  the  historical  perspective  can  be  added  to 
economics;  an  analytic  interpretation  to  history. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

M.  A.:  At  least  three  sub-fields  from  the  required  group.  For  purposes  of 
satisfying  the  M.  A.  requirement,  the  historical  or  the  contemporary  aspects  of 
economic  thought  may  be  regarded  as  separate  sub-fields.  Other  sub-fields 
optional. 

Ph.  D.:  Two  sub-fields  in  addition  to  those  in  the  required  group. 

Required:  Economic  Thought  in  its  historical  and  contemporary  aspects; 
Economic  History  (European,  American),  European  History  since  1500,  Amer- 
ican History  since  1787,  Economic  Resources. 

Optional:  Statistics,  Politico-  Economic  Relations,  Religion  and  Economics, 
Intellectual  History,  Social  Legislation,  Business  Organization,  English  His- 
tory, Latin-American  History,  Canadian  History,  Far-Eastern  History — a 
branch  of  economic  life  historically  treated  (e.  g.,  Labor  Relations,  Public 
Finance,  etc.). 

405.  History  of  American  Agriculture 

The  principal  emphasis  in  this  seminar  is  on  economic  rather  than  techno- 
logical phases  of  American  Agricultural  History,  although  the  influence 
of  technological  changes  on  economic  and  social  evolution  of  American 
agriculture  is  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant foci  about  which  research  activity  may  properly  be  organized  and 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  bibliography  of  the  field,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  relative  values  of  the  different  classes  of  primary 
and  secondary  sources.  Discussion  is  devoted  to  the  more  significant 
trends  in  the  economic  and  social  evolution  of  American  agriculture,  and 
the  more  important  regional  contrasts,  and  will  indicate  some  of  the 
forces  that  operate  to  determine  these  trends  and  regional  contrasts. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Gray.    (3) 
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406.  History  of  American  Industry 

This  course  will  examine  the  structure  of  American  industrial  society  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  historical  development  and  of  the  institutions 
through  which  it  operates.  It  will  examine  the  pre-industrial  American 
economy;  the  form  taken  by  the  industrial  revolution  in  America;  the 
general  characteristics  of  American  industrial  development.  Through 
the  examination  of  individual  industries  it  will  view  the  factors  of 
technology,  industrial  organization,  mechanisms  of  distribution,  labor, 
capital  supply,  financial  and  governmental  controls.  It  will  consider 
problems  of  conflict  and  control  and  of  over-all  balance  and  their  im- 
pact upon  public  policy. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Ware.    (3) 

407-408.  The  Development  of  American  Culture 

The  problem  of  an  American  culture  pattern.  Origin  and  development  of 
dominant  culture  patterns.  Non-dominant  patterns;  agrarianism  and  the 
frontier;  workers  patterns;  ethnic,  racial  and  religious  minorities.  Ap- 
plication of  dominant  and  non-dominant  patterns  to  economic,  political 
and  social  problems.  The  problem  of  social  action  in  relation  to  the 
framework  of  tradition  and  the  process  of  culture  change. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Associate  Professor  Ware.    (3) 

411.  English  Economic  History 

The  development  of  English  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturing,  and  fi- 
nance, from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  emergence  of  the  national  economy  and  its  early  imperial 
expansion. 

First  Semester— Dr.  Turner.    (Given  in  1939-40.)     (3) 

412.  English  Economic  History 

English  economic  development  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effect! 
upon  national  and  imperial  economic  interests. 

Second  Semester.— Dr.  Turner.    (Given  in  1939-40.)     (3) 

423-424.  Evolution  of  Economic  Institutions 

The  study  during  the  first  semester  will  relate  to  the  pre-capitalistic  age 
including  phases  of  primitive  life,  the  economy  of  village  and  manorial 
systems,  principal  forms  in  the  economic  and  social  organization  of 
industrial  production  and  exchange.  Studies  in  the  second  semester 
will  include  the  phenomena  of  the  progressive  commercialization  of 
wants;  changes  and  growth  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade;  the 
extra  economic  influences  such  as  the  alleged  religious  genesis  of  capi- 
talism and  the  rise  of  the  national  state;  the  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  the  increasing  division  of  labor  and  the  changes  in  transportation; 
and  the  growth  of  the  financial  society. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Associate  Professor  Correll.    (3) 

503.  History  of  Public  Welfare  Legislation 
(See  Soc.  Econ.  503.) 

539-540.  Economic  History,  1500-1800 

A  study  of  economic  policies  which  characterized  the  development  of  Euro- 
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pean  nations  from  about  1500  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Outstand- 
ing "mercantile  systems,"  their  interest  in  national  economic  growth  and 
commercial-colonial  expansion,  will  be  examined  and  grouped  accord- 
ing to  geographical  and  historical  factors.  Methods  and  practices  of 
continental  Cameralism  will  be  taken  up  to  illustrate  a  different  type 
of  principles  working  for  the  creation  and  stabilization  of  national  eco- 
nomic units.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  beginnings  of  "world 
economic"  concepts  and  the  resulting  conflict  between  "protection"  and 
"free  trade". 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Associate  Professor  Correll.  (Given  in  1939- 
40.)     (3) 

541-542.  Economic  and  Social  History  of  Nineteenth  Century  Europe 
The  course  will  survey  the  social  and  economic  changes  that  occurred  on 
the  continent  during  the  century.  The  following  topics  will  be  handled: 
the  continental  reaction  (progressive  industrialization  of  England)  ;  the 
revolution  in  agriculture;  the  growth  of  industrialism  and  the  decline 
of  the  handicrafts;  the  alliance  of  science  and  production;  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  currencies;  changes  in  tariff  policy;  the  urban  and  agricultural 
labor  movements;  the  issue  of  agriculture  versus  industry;  the  growth 
of  finance  centers  and  corporate  forms  of  business;  trade  expansion  and 
commercial  rivalry;  industrial  and  social  legislation;  the  shifting  of 
class  divisions;  to  effects  of  industrialism  and  urbanization  on  social  life. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Anderson.  ( 3 )  (Alternates  with  Hist. 
551-552.) 

543-544.  Intellectual  History  of  Europe 

The  development  of  the  intellectual  traditions  of  European  civilization.  Em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  social  and  economic  factors  to  the 
growth  of  religion  and  philosophy,  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the 
diffusion  of  learning.  The  role  of  "intellectuals"  in  social  and  political 
evolution  will  be  examined. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Turner.    (3) 

607.  Seminar  in  Religion  and  Economics 

A  seminar  to  serve  students  interested  in  the  evolution  of  economic  theory 
as  well  as  of  modern  society.  Selected  phases  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Churches  and  their  ethical  concepts  and  standards  touching  on 
economic  life  will  be  studied.  The  issue  existing  between  religious  and 
economic  ethics  will  be  investigated  by  way  of  an  historial  review  and 
analysis  of  church  regulations  relative  to  business  behavior  and  con- 
sumption habits.  The  effect  of  Christian  principles  of  discipline  in  eco- 
nomic civilization  will  be  evaluated.  Students  will  gain  a  critical  under- 
standing of  recent  literature  centering  around  the  problem  "Religion  and 
the  Rise  of  Capitalism".  Persons  other  than  candidates  for  degrees  will 
be  admitted  upon  consent  of  instructor. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Correll.    (3) 

609-610.  Research  in  European  Economic  History 

Thesis. 

Associate  Professor  Correll. 
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611-612.  Research  in  American  Economic  History 
Dr.  Clark. 

The  following  courses  described  more  fully  under  their  field,  are  listed  here 

is  also  lying  largely  within  the  field  of  Economic  History. 

Econ.  426 — History  of  Economic  Thought  to  the  Beginning  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. Dr.  Correll. 

Econ.  427 — History  of  Economic  Thought  from  the  Beginning  of  the  19th  to 
the  Beginning  of  the  20th  Century.   Dr.  Mann. 

Econ.  528 — Business  Cycles.   Dr.  Mann. 

Econ.  535-536 — Tariff  Policies.   Dr.  Edminster. 

Hist.  553 — Development  of  Modern  Russia.    Dr.  Huntington. 

Int.  Af.  430 — History  of  Pan-Americanism.     Dr.  Inman. 

Soc.  Ec.   501 — Social  Economy  Perspectives.    Dr.  Correll. 

Soc.  Ec.  511 — Regional  Aspects  of  American  Culture.    Dr.  Ware. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  other  course  offerings  of  the  Economics  and 
History  Departments  as  furnishing  background  material.  Approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Field  should  be  obtained  in  order  to  elect  such  courses  for 
credit  toward  the  minimum  course  requirement  for  a  degree. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  ECONOMICS 

(Inter-Relations) 


Ernest  S.  Griffith,  Chairman 


Clyde  B.  Aitchison 
Frederick  F.  Blachly 
Rudolf  A.  Clemen 
Lauchlin  Currie 
Corwin  B.  Edwards 
Emanuel  A.  Goldenweiser 
Lowell  F.  Huelster 
W.  Jett  Lauck 
William  M.  Leiserson 
isador  lubin 
Fritz  Karl  Mann 


Leon  C.  Marshall 
Gardiner  C.  Means 
Blaine  F.  Moore 
Charles  S.  Morgan 
Miriam  E.  Oatman 
Howard  S.  Piquet 
Catheryn  Seckler-Hudson 
Walter  M.  W.  Splawn 
William  H.  S.  Stevens 
Amos  E.  Taylor 
Caroline  F.  Ware 


The  fallacy  of  considering  either  political  science  or  economics  a 
discipline  existing  in  a  vacuum  has  long  been  apparent.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  economic  policies  by  government ;  in  the  impact  of  economic 
interests  and  ways  upon  government ;  in  all  the  manifold  interrelations 
of  the  two  fields  lie  today  many  of  the  problems  most  challenging  to 
the  creative  thought  of  the  social  scientist.  With  this  in  mind  and 
because  of  the  peculiar  suitability  of  the  Washington  scene,  The  Ameri- 
can University  Graduate  School  has  constructed  a  graduate  program 
in  the  interrelations  of  government  and  economics.  While  providing 
for  adequate  ground-work  in  those  aspects  of  government  and  eco- 
nomics essential  for  the  understanding  of  their  interrelations,  this 
sequence  of  study  directs  attention  primarily  to  the  interrelations 
themselves — in  their  historical,  analytic,  institutional,  sociological, 
and  comparative  aspects.  Preparation  in  the  fields  of  statistics,  social 
psychology,  and  social  organization,  unless  previously  had,  should  be 
taken  in  course. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  peculiar  suitability  of  this  field  for  those 
planning  to  enter  certain  types  of  the  public  service,  business,  journal- 
ism, law,  and  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences. 


Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

M.  A.:   Distinction  in  one  of  the  required  fields  with  adequate  preparation 
in  another  will  be  assumed  for  the  Master's  examination. 
Ph.  D.:    The  required  fields  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  current  situation  in  economic  thought  and  economic  organization, 
both  in  their  developmental  setting  (and  with  special  reference  to 
governmental  policy  and  control). 
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2.  The  current  situation  in  political  thought  and  governmental  structure, 
both  in  their  developmental  setting  (and  with  special  reference  to  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  affected  by  the  changing  economic 
order). 

3.  The  principles  and  practices  of  administration,  public  and  private, 
with  major  emphasis  upon  public  administration. 

4.  At  least  two  major  areas  of  interaction  between  government  and  eco- 
nomics selected  from  such  fields  as  transportation  and  public  utilities, 
labor  relations,  trade,  the  adjustment  of  population,  public  finance, 
money  and  banking,  capital  formation  and  investment,  etc. 

An  optional  field:  Students  whose  earlier  preparation  in  the  inter- 
relations of  government  and  economics  has  been  both  thorough  and 
broad  are  encouraged  to  select  an  optional  field  from  such  areas  as 
advanced  work  in  statistics,  advanced  work  in  accounting,  special 
aspects  of  comparative  government,  special  aspects  of  administration, 
a  pertinent  field  of  historical  study,  a  pertinent  field  of  jurisprudence. 

The  requirements,  as  stated,  constitute  a  norm.  The  Graduate  Board  will 
be  glad  to  consider  such  departures  from  this  norm  as  will  emphasize  unity 
and  penetration  in  some  aspect  of  a  student's  program. 

402.  Theories  Underlying  Government  Control  of  Economic  Life 
The  objectives  of  social  control.    Contrasts  between   the  old   and   the   new 
economy.   Theories  underlying  government  regulation  in  utilities,  prices, 
labor,  and  other  areas.   Possibilities  of  a  positive  approach  to  liberalism. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Clemen.    (3) 

503.  The  State  as  Affected  by  Economic  Forces 

A  comparative  and  historical  study  of  trends  in  the  principal  industrial  na- 
tions. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  profound  alterations  brought 
about  in  legislative  and  administrative  processes  by  economic  change. 
The  impact  of  economic  forces  upon  federalism,  democratic  control,  po- 
litical leadership,  the  courts,  and  local  self-government  will  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  world  trends. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Griffith.    (2) 

506.  The  Economic  Order  as  Affected  by  State  Action 
The  underlying  processes  of  any  economic  order  and  the  structure  of  our  own 
order;  the  backgrounds  of  the  current  interactions  between  the  state  and 
economic  structures;  current  manifestations  of  the  impact  of  the  state 
upon  economic  situations;  areas  of  investigation  needed  to  develop  policy 
and  effective  administration. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Marshall.    (2) 

531.  The  State  and  Banking 

A  survey  of  the  public  and  private  functions  performed  by  banks  and  the 
banking  functions  performed  by  governments;  a  comparison  of  the  lead- 
ing systems  of  regulations  and  directing  of  banking  policies  and  the  flow 
of  credit.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  interrelations  between 
credit  policy,  price  movements,  the  formation  of  capital,  and  the  inter- 
national flow  of  short-term  and  long-term  funds.  Prerequisite,  Econ. 
485  or  the  equivalent. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Currie.    (3) 
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534.  The  State  and  Labor 

(1)  Genetic  treatment  of  the  public  interest  in  the  role  of  labor  in  the  eco- 
nomic order.  (2)  Varieties  of  governmental  attitudes  toward  labor, 
such  as  mercantilism,  laissez-faire,  constitutionalism,  socialism,  commu- 
nism, fascism.  (3)  Varieties  of  governmental  participation  such  as  labor 
legislation,  mediation,  arbitration,  social  service.  (4)  Types  of  labor 
legislation  in  the  United  States  and  the  legal-constitutional  problems  in- 
volved. (5)  Administration  and  administrative  law  as  applied  to  this 
field.  (6)  Current  issues  and  possible  courses  of  action,  (n.  b.  This  is  a 
"creative  workshop"  course,  which  permits  the  individual  student  to  un- 
dertake additional  study  and  research  with  appropriate  academic  credit.) 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Lauck  or  Dr.  Lubin.    (3-6) 

540.  The  State  and  Trade 

Public  policy  regarding  combination  and  monopoly.  Competition  and  com- 
petitive practices.  Policy  of  early  court  decisions  on  combinations.  Fed- 
eral and  state  legislation.  Dissolution  and  injunction.  Open  price  policies 
and  their  legal  status.  Concept  of  fair  and  unfair  competition.  Legis- 
lative policy  regarding  unfair  competition  in  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  National  Industrial  Recovery  Acts.  Economic  theories  of  unfair 
competition  as  applied  to  various  trade  practices.  Legal  theories  and 
decisions  regarding  unfair  competition.  Prerequisite,  Econ.  471  or  the 
equivalent. 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

542.  The  State  and  Transportation  and  Communication 

(1)  A  brief  historical  background  of  the  evolution  of  the  instrumentalities 
and  of  state  intervention,  with  particular  reference  to  developments  in 
the  United  States.  (2)  The  governmental  structures,  the  significant  prob- 
lems of  constitutional  and  administrative  law,  methods  and  techniques. 
(3)  The  underlying  issues  and  possible  courses  of  action. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.    (3) 

543.  The  State's  Relation  to  the  Consumer 

The  relation  of  the  consumers'  interest  to  the  public  interest;  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  focused  upon  the  consumer:  the  consumers'  stake 
in  other  governmental  activities;  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  con- 
sumer organizations  and  programs.  Particular  attention  will  be  given 
to  commodity  standards,  price  and  production  control,  cooperative  buy- 
ing, information  services,  and  consumer  credit. 

First  Semester.— Dr.  Edwards.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

546.  The  State  and  and  Population 

This  course  will  concentrate  its  principal  attention  on  population  policy  in 
the  United  States,  considering  the  historical  antecendants  and  the  present 
intent  of  federal,  state,  and  local  policies  which  affect  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  population,  its  location,  standard  of  living,  economic  op- 
portunity, and  social  adjustment. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Ware.    (2) 

547.  Modern  States  and  National  Resources 
(See  Nat.  Res.  405.) 
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553.  Federalism  and  Economic  Controls 

Consideration  will  be  given  in  the  seminar  to  the  underlying  economic  changes 
which  are  weakening  Federal  systems  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
The  problems  of  regional  concentration  of  wealth,  of  control  of  com- 
petitive and  monopolistic  aspects  of  industry,  of  labor  standards  will 
receive  major  attention  to  the  extent  that  they  are  reacting  upon  the 
federal  elements  in  the  institutions  of  the  nations  studied.  The  various 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  these  problems  adopted  by  these  nations  by 
way  of  modification  of  federalism  will  be  analyzed. 

First  Semester.— (2)    (Given  in  1939-40.) 

601-602.  Seminar  in  the  Problems  of  Economic  Coordination  in  a 
Modern  Democracy 

An  analysis  of  the  problem  of  economic  coordination  in  the  presence  of 
modern  technology  and  administered  prices,  consideration  of  the  tech- 
niques of  coordination  and  planning  available  to  a  democracy,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  involved  in  constructing  a  guide  to  effective  use 
of  National  Resources.  This  latter  will  involve  the  technical  problems 
of  measuring  consumption  requirements,  of  measuring  industrial  capaci- 
ties, and  of  integrating  the  two  so  as  to  picture  the  effective  use  of 
resources.     Admission  upon  consent  of  instructor. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Means.     (3) 

603-604.  Research  Seminar  in  Federal  Regulation  of  Commerce  and 
Administrative  Law 

This  seminar  is  organized  primarily  for  those  whose  theses  lie  within  these 
special  fields.  It  meets  at  the  convenience  of  the  instructor.  By  arrange- 
ment, other  students  interested  in  some  special  line  of  research  apart  from 
their  thesis  may  be  admitted  and  formal  academic  credit  obtained. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Aitchison. 

609-610.  Research  in  Politico-Economic  Relations 

Thesis. 

Professor  Marshall. 

The  following  courses,  described  more  fully  under  their  field,  are  listed 
here  as  also  lying  largely  within  the  field  of  the  Interrelations  of  Government 
and  Economics. 

Econ.  439 — The  Competitive  System.   Dr.  Stevens. 

Econ.  478 — Introduction  to  Public  Utilities.   Dr.  Huelster. 

Econ.  480 — Introduction  to  Transportation.    Dr.  Huelster. 

Econ.  481-482 — Public  Finance.    Dr.  Mann. 

Econ.  483 — Revenue  and  Expenditure.    Dr.  Moore. 

Econ.  506 — Problems  of  Public  Utility  Administration.    Dr.  Huelster. 

Econ.  507 — Problems  of  Corporate  Reorganization.     Dr.  Splaivn. 

Econ.  508 — Holding  Companies.    Dr.  Splawn. 

Econ.  511 — Coordinated  Transportation.    Dr.  Morgan. 

Econ.  523-524 — Foreign  Currency  and  Banking  Systems.     Dr.  Taylor. 

Econ.  534 — Economic  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.    Dr.  Edminster. 

Econ.  535-536 — Tariff  Policies.   Dr.  Edminster. 

Econ.  551-552 — The  Federal  Revenue  System. 

Econ.  561 — Foreign  Public  Finance.    Dr.  Mann. 
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Econ.  572 — Mediation,  Arbitration,  and  Labor  Disputes.     Dr.  Lapp. 

Econ.  581-582 — Economic   Planning. 

Econ.  616 — Comparative  Fiscal  Policy.   Dr.  Mann. 

Econ.  617 — Seminar  on  Central  Banking  Problems.    Dr.  Goldenweiser. 

Hist.  553 — Development  of  Modern  Russia.    Dr.  Huntington. 

Nat.  Res.  401 — Introductory  Survey  of  Resources.    Dr.  O.  E.  Baker. 

Nat.  Res.  512 — National  Land  Problems  and  Policies.    Dr.  Gray. 

Nat.  Res.  521 — Forest  Policy.     Mr.  Sparhaivk. 

Nat.  Res.  604 — Seminar  in  National  Resources.  Mr.  Clayton  and  Dr.  Barnes. 

Pol.  Sc.  410 — Contemporary  Political  Thought.     Dr.  Oatman. 

Pol.  Sc.  503 — Constitutional  Phases  of  Treaty-Making.     Dr.  Hazard. 

Pol.  Sc.  505 — Recent  Problems  in  Constitutional  Law. 

Pol.  Sc.  506 — The  Problem  of  Constitutional  Revision. 

Pol.  Sc.  507 — Present  Day  Political  Europe — The  Democracies. 

Pol.  Sc.  509 — Present  Day  Political  Europe — The  Dictatorships. 

Soc.  Ec.  501 — Social  Economy  Perspectives.'     Dr.  Correll. 

Soc.  Ec.  503 — History  of  Public  Welfare  Legislation.     Mr.  Lect. 

Soc.  Ec.  509 — Economic  Insecurity.     Dr.  McConnell. 

Soc.  Ec.  522 — Housing  Problems.    Dr.  Husband. 


HISTORY 


Eugene  N.  Anderson,  Chairman 

Richard  L.  Bauer  Louis  C.  Hunter 

Solon  J.  Buck  W.  Chapin  Huntington 

Ernst  Correll  Samuel  Guy  Inman 

William  E.  Dodd  Carlton  Savage 

George  S.  Duncan  Ralph  E.  Turner 

Wesley  M.  Gewehr  Caroline  F.  Ware 

The  work  in  the  field  of  history  is  planned  to  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose: first,  to  develop  historical  perspective  for  the  understanding  of 
contemporary  society ;  second,  to  apply  the  techniques  of  social  analysis 
provided  by  the  other  social  sciences  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
past.  An  integrated  program  of  study  will  be  planned  with  each 
student  in  order  to  insure  that  his  work  is  both  comprehensive  in 
training  and  methods  of  research,  and  unified  in  the  general  objective. 
The  program  will  be  designed  to  provide  experience  in  methods  of 
handling  the  several  types  of  historical  material ;  for  example,  political, 
institutional,  constitutional,  diplomatic,  economic,  social  and  ideologi- 
cal. The  content  of  the  program  of  study  will  vary  according  to  each 
student's  particular  line  of  interest. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

For  the  M.  A.  the  comprehensive  examination  will  cover  either  of  the  two 
sub-fields  in  group  A,  one  sub-field  from  group  E,  and  one  sub-field  from  the 
other  groups.  For  the  Ph.  D.  the  comprehensive  examination  will  cover  both 
sub-fields  in  group  A,  and  at  least  one  sub-field  from  each  of  the  other  groups. 
The  sub-fields  offered  for  the  M.  A.  may  be  offered  (for  more  intensive 
examination)  as  sub-fields  for  the  Ph.  D. 

A.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  (1)  Europe,  (2)  the  United  States.  The 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  a  knowledge  of  general  trends  and  major 
problems,  and  familiarity  with  the  bibliography  and  historiography. 

B.  Study  of  a  particular  nation  or  area,  such  as,  Russia,  the  Balkans,  the 
north  European  industrial  areas,  the  frontier,  New  England. 

C.  Study  of  a  special  period,  such  as,  the  United  States  since  1900,  the 
Renaissance,  the  French  Revolution,  England  in  the  18th  Century. 

D.  Study  of  a  special  phase  of  a  nation  or  area  or  period,  such  as,  the 
economic  history  of  modern  Europe,  German  nationalism,  modern  revo- 
lutions, diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States,  regionalism  in  the  United 
States. 

E.  Study  of  other  social  sciences  (for  example,  economics,  political  science, 
sociology)  relevant  to  the  student's  line  of  interest. 
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*403-404.    Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 

An  advanced  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  study  of  the  outstanding  consti- 
tutional problems  and  controversies  typical  of  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican issues  and  institutions. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Geivehr.    (3) 

441.  History  of  Latin-American  Culture 

Comparison  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin-American  cultures.  Latin-Amer- 
ican literature.  Character  molds.  Indian  and  modern  cultural  con- 
tributions. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Inman.    (3)   (tentative)    (Alternates  with  Int.  Af.  430.) 

482.  The  Great  American  Presidents 

The  basic  problems  which  the  following  presidents  confronted  and  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  to  solve  them  will  be  discussed:  Washington-Jefferson- 
Jackson-Lincoln-Cleveland-Theodore  Roosevelt-Wilson.  The  attention  of 
students  will  be  called  to  the  gaps  in  our  information  concerning  the 
life  and  administration  of  each  president. 

First  Semester.— Professor  Dodd.    (ll/2)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

507-508.  Prehistoric  Man  (Anthropology) 

An  intensive  study  of  man's  origiin  and  progress  including:  his  physical, 
material,  intellectual,  political,  social,  economic,  and  religious  develop- 
ment. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Duncan.  (3)  (Alternates  with  509- 
510.) 

509-510.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Israel 
This  course  will  cover  the  following  main  topics:  physical   nature   of  the 
land;   influence  of  geographic  environment;   racial  origins,   literatures, 
cultures,  and  religions;  history  of  excavations,  and  inscriptions. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Duncan.    (Given  in  1939-40.)     (3) 

*513-514.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 

A  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Regime,  the  Estates  General  and  the 
more  important  reforms  of  the  Revolution ;  the  destruction  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  establishment  of  the  republic;  the  rise  of  Napoleon;  the 
empire  and  wars  of  conquest;  the  rise  of  nationalities;  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon,  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant  Professor  Bauer.    (3) 

531-532.  History  of  the  United  States 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  explore  certain  of  the  newer  viewpoints 
and  materials  in  American  History.  Such  subjects  as  the  growth  of 
urbanization,  the  role  of  technological  factors,  population  movements  and 
changes  in  the  social  structure  will  be  taken  up.  Informal  lectures,  re- 
ports, discussion. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Hunter.    (3) 

534.  History  of  the  South,  1684-1783 

The  first  emerging  social  order  in  America  and  the  struggles  connected  with 

this  will  be  described. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Dodd.    (VA) 
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535.  American  Diplomacy  During  the  World  War 

A  semester  course  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States,  1914-1918, 

with  attention  focused  on  problems  of  neutrality  and  belligerency. 
First  Semester. — Mr.  Savage.    (3) 

538.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1918 
Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  1918  with  reference  to  such  problems  as  disarmament  and 
naval  rivalry,  war  debts  and  tariffs,  relations  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  other  international  organizations,  recognition  and  non-recog- 
nition, neutrality,  non-intervention  and  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 
Second  Semester.—  (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

547-548.  The  Renaissance 

A  survey  of  Europe  in  the  period  1250  to  1550,  with  particular  emphasis  on 

the  cultural  developments. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant  Professor   Bauer.     (3)      (Given   in 

1939-40.) 

549-550.  The  Reformation 

A  study  of  the  religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  work  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  and  other  reformers  will  be  carefully  analyzed. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  topics  as  the  spread  of  Prot- 
estantism, the  role  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  Catholic  Reformation,  the  re- 
ligious wars  of  France,  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant  Professor  Bauer.  (3)  (Given  in 
1940-41.) 

551-552.     The  History  of  European  Nationalism 

The  progress  of  nationalism  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  will 
be  analyzed.  The  following  topics  will  be  treated:  the  character  of  the 
change  from  cosmopolitanism  to  nationalism;  the  ideology  of  nationalism; 
the  psychology  of  nationalists;  the  conditions  under  which  nationalism 
flamed  up;  the  relations  of  the  social,  economic,  cultural  and  political 
groups  to  nationalism;  the  relation  between  the  outburst  of  nationalism 
and  the  business  cycle;  the  relation  of  nationalism  to  liberalism,  democracy, 
socialism  and  communism;  the  relation  between  nationalism  and  the 
military  and  between  nationalism  and  the  expansion  of  governmental 
functions. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Anderson.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

553.  The  Development  of  Modern  Russia 

A  survey  course  covering  the  period  from  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  to 
the  present  time.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  factors  of 
geography  and  industrial  development.  The  aim  will  be  to  lay  a  ground- 
work for  the  understanding  of  the  Soviet  regime  of  today. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Huntington.    (3) 

601.  The  Revolution  of  1848 

Special  topics  will  be  dealt  with  in  some  detail  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  students  in  methods  of  research.   The  topics  will  relate  to  the  back- 
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ground  and  course  of  the  revolution  in  Germany,  Austria,  France  and 
Italy. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Anderson.    (2)    (Given  in  1939-40.) 

603.  History  of  European  Historiography  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Century 

A  rapid  survey  will  be  made  of  the  main  lines  of  historical  writing.  Schools 
of  historical  interpretation  and  their  relationship  to  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory will  be  especially  studied. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Anderson    (3)     (Alternates  with  601.) 

607-608.  Historiography,  Methodology,  and  Materials  for  Research 
in  American  History 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  primarily  in  American  His- 
tory with  the  following:  the  work  of  the  more  important  historians  and 
historical  agencies;  the  fundamental  tools  for  research,  such  as  bibliog- 
raphies, guides,  inventories,  and  catalogues;  types  of  research  material, 
such  as  archival  data,  historical  manuscripts,  newspapers,  and  published 
documents;  the  principal  collections  of  such  materials;  and  methods  of 
collecting,  organizing,  and  presenting  historical  data.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  research  material  available  in  Washington. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Buck.    (3) 

609-610.  Seminar  in  American  History 

Thesis. 

Professor  Hunter. 

611-612.  Seminar  in  European  History 

Thesis. 

Professor  Anderson. 

613-614-.  Research  in  American  Diplomatic  History 
Mr.  Savage. 

The  following  courses,  described  more  fully  under  their  field,   are   listed 

here  as  also  lying  largely  within  the  field  of  History. 

Econ.  426 — History  of  Economic  Thought  to  the  Beginning  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury.  Dr.  Correll. 

Econ.  427 — History  of  Economic  Thought  from  the  Beginning  of  the  19th 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  20th  Century.    Dr.  Mann. 

Ec.  Hist.  405 — History  of  American  Agriculture.   Dr.  Gray. 

Ec.  Hist.  406 — History  of  American  Industry.    Dr.  Ware. 

Ec.  Hist.  407-408 — The  Development  of  American  Culture.  Dr.  Ware. 

Ec.  Hist.  411-412 — English  Economic  History.    Dr.  Turner. 

Ec.  Hist.  423-42-1 — Evolution  of  Economic  Institutions.    Dr.  Correll. 

Ec.  Hist.  539-540— Economic  History,   1500-1800.    Dr.  Correll. 

Ec.  Hist.  541-542 — Economic  and  Social  History  of  19th  Century  Europe. 
Dr.  Anderson. 

Ec.   Hist.  543-544 — Intellectual  History  of  Europe.    Dr.  Turner. 

Int.  Af.  430 — History  of  the  Pan-American  Movement.     Dr.  Inman. 

Int.  Af.  541 — Constitutional  Phases  of  Treaty-Making.     Dr.  Hazard. 

Pol.  Sci.  409 — Early  Political  Thought.    Dr.  Oatman. 

Pol.  Sci.  537 — History  of  Anglo-American  Law.   Dr.  Dean. 
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Soc.  Ec.  404 — Social  Philosophy.     Dr.   Collier. 

Soc.  Ec.  501 — Social  Economy  Perspectives.    Dr.  Correll. 

Soc.  Ec.  503 — History  of  Public  Welfare  Legislation.     Mr.  Leet. 

Soc.  Ec.  511 — Regional  Aspects  of  American  Culture.     Dr.   Ware. 

Soc.  Ec.  513 — American  Communities.    Dr.  Ware. 

Soc.  Ec.  516 — Ethnic  Groups  in  American  Life.     Dr.   Ware. 
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Ellery  C.  Stowell,  Chairman 

Lynn  R.  Edminster  Leo  Pasvolsky 

Green   H.  Hackworth  Carlton  Savage 

Henry  B.  Hazard  Catheryn  Seckler-Hudson 

Samuel  Guy  Inman  Amos  E.  Taylor 

Julian  Wadleigh 

The  organization  of  this  department  in  1935  was  a  recognition  that 
the  interrelations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  form  an  important  and 
reasonable  field  of  interest  for  graduate  students.  The  field  draws 
upon  political  science  and  history  for  its  law,  politics,  and  organization 
and  upon  economics  for  those  forces  and  factors  which  so  often  are 
the  determining  factors  in  national  policies  and  which  in  their  own 
right  have  a  significance  for  present-day  statecraft  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  Only  on  the  basis  of  adequate  knowledge  of  these  various 
factors  can  teachers,  statesmen,  and  organizations  do  effective  work 
toward  a  permanent  World  Peace. 

Courses  dealing  with  international  law  and  other  important  aspects 
of  world  affairs  are  offered  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  preparation  for  a 
foreign  service  career  or  other  activity  in  the  international  field.  It  is 
also  the  aim  of  the  Department  to  promote  international  understand- 
ing and  good  will  through  the  study  of  the  politics,  national  character- 
istics, and  foreign  relations  of  the  principal  nations.  Washington,  the 
focus  of  governmental  control  and  of  so  many  international  interests, 
offers  an  unique  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  these  studies. 

While  not  directly  designed  to  prepare  for  the  Foreign  Service 
examinations  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  thoroughness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  work  offered  do  in  fact  constitute  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  preparing  for  such  a  career.  So  also  work  in  this  field  opens 
upon  possible  careers  in  foreign  trade,  in  teaching,  and  in  international 
law  and  organization. 

An  important  activity  of  the  department  is  the  development  of  the 
Hall  of  Nations  Plan.  The  Washington  Library  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Information  Service  is  housed  on  graduate  school  premises. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

M.  A.:  At  least  three  sub-fields  from  the  required  group.  Other  sub-fields 
optional. 

Ph.  D.:   At  least  two  sub-fields  in  addition  to  those  in  the  required  group. 
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Required:  International  Law  and  Procedure,  International  Relations  and 
Organization,  International  Economics,  Jurisprudence,  Constitutional  Law, 
Diplomatic  History,  Comparative  Government. 

Optional:  National  Government,  Social  Psychology,  Geography,  European 
History  since  1500,  Imperialism,  a  special  branch  or  branches  of  International 
law. 

405.  The  Principles  of  International  Law 

A  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
International  Law  and  to  develop  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  leading  topics  of  the  law.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  analyzing 
current  events. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Stoicell.    (3) 

410.  International  Organization 

Historical  background  and  development.  Constitution  and  functions  of  the 
Assembly,  Council,  and  Secretariat.  The  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion.   The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

Second  Semester. —  (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

423.  International  Relations  and  World  Politics 

In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to  such  controlling  factors  as  national- 
ism, imperialism,  and  militarism.  The  economic  aspects  of  world  politics 
are  duly  emphasized,  and  the  following  topics  carefully  considered:  gen- 
eral principles  of  investment  diplomacy;  financial  supervision;  practice 
of  armed  protection ;  historical  background  of  commercial  diplomacy. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Stoivell.    (3) 

430.  History  of  The  Pan-American  Movement 

The  first  ten  weeks  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Pan- 
American  movement  with  special  reference  to  the  role  played  by  the 
various  Pan-American  conferences.  With  this  historical  perspective 
as  a  base,  the  remaining  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  major 
problems  facing  the  forthcoming  Lima   Conference. 

Dr.  lnman.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

512.  The  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  foreign  offices  and  foreign 
services;  the  various  agencies  of  government  bearing  upon  foreign  rela- 
tions and  how  they  operate;  the  problem  of  popular  control  and  of  popu- 
lar education  in  the  foreign  relations  of  governments;  the  manner  in 
which  foreign  relations  actually  are  conducted,  and  similar  problems. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Stoivell.    (3) 

514.  International  Law — The  Law  of  Intervention 

A  study  of  the  international  law  rights  enforced  through  intervention  and  of 
the  regulations  governing  recourse  to  remedial  force.  The  restrictions 
and  limitations  recognized  by  the  laws  of  war  in  order  to  prevent,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  an  abusive  use  of  force.  Prerequisite  for  admission,  In- 
ternational Affairs  405,  or  equivalent. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Sto<well.    (3) 
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515-516.  International  Law  Procedure 

International  Law  as  applied  by  courts  and  administrative  officials  to  the 
regulation  of  immigration,  and  the  law  of  nationality,  naturalization, 
citizenship,  and  expatriation. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.    (\Yi) 

519.  Extradition 

A  study  of  international  extradition  with  some  consideration  of  interstate 
rendition.  The  nature  of  the  obligation  of  extradition  and  the  procedure 
as  governed  by  statute  and  treaty  considered  in  relation  to  the  principles 
of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  This  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  not  had  previous  professional  legal  training. 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.     (1^2)     (Given  in   1939-40.) 

520.  Conflict  of  Laws  (Assimilation  of  Laws) 

This  course  (sometimes  termed  "Private  International  Law")  deals  with  the 
rights  of  persons  within  the  territory  and  dominion  of  one  political 
sovereignty,  by  reason  of  acts  done  within  the  dominion  of  another 
sovereignty;  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  the  foreign  law;  the  rules 
governing  the  determination  of  the  status  and  capacity  of  individuals; 
the  rules  relative  to  title  and  disposition  of  property;  the  enforcement  of 
foreign  judgments. 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.    (1}4)     (Alternates  with  519.) 

523.  Admiralty  Law  (Maritime  Law) 

A   survey  of  the   principles   of   admiralty   law   including   marine   contracts, 

marine  insurance,  general  average,  bottomry  bonds,  piracy,  prize  courts 

and  prize  jurisdictions. 

Second  Semester. —  (V/2) 

538.  The  Law  of  International  Claims 

The  Law  of  International  Claims.  Rules  and  Practice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment governing  the  presentation  of  claims. 

Second  Semester.— Mr.  Hackzuorth.    (lJ/2)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

540.  Negotiation  and  Interpretation  of  Treaties 
The  procedures  and  the  law  in  treaties. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Hackworth.    {V/2)     (Alternates  with  538.) 

541.  Constitutional  Phases  of  Treaty-Making 

Role  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Executive,  and  the 
States;  delegation  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.    (114) 

609-610.  Seminar  in  International  Affairs 

Thesis. 

Professor  Stoivell. 

611-612.  Research  in  Problems  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Adjunct  Professor  Hazard. 
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The  following  courses,  described  more  fully  under  their  field,  are  listed 
here  as  also  lying  largely  within  the  field  of  International  Affairs: 
Econ.  441 — Introduction  to  International  Economics.    Mr.  Wadleigh. 
Econ.   512 — Ocean  Transportation  and  Port  Facilities.     Dr.  Morgan. 
Econ.  523-52-1 — Foreign  Currency  and  Banking  Systems.    Dr.  Taylor. 
Econ.  525-526 — International  Banking  and  Finance.     Dr.  Taylor. 
Econ.  531 — World  Economic  Problems.     Dr.  Edminster. 

Econ.  53-1 — Economic  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.    Dr.  Edminster. 
Econ.  535-536 — Tariff  Policies.     Dr.  Edminster. 
Econ.  561 — Foreign  Public  Finance.     Professor  Mann. 
Econ.  607-608 — Seminar  in  International  Finance.     Dr.   Taylor. 
Econ.  612 — Seminar  in  Current  Monetary  Problems.     Dr.  Pasvolsky. 
Hist.  441 — History  of  Latin-American   Culture.     Dr.  Inman. 
Hist.  535 — American  Diplomacy  During  the  World  War.    Mr.  Savage. 
Hist.  538 — Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  Since   1918. 
Hist.  551-552 — The  History  of  European  Nationalism.    Dr.  Anderson. 
Hist.  553 — The  Development  of  Modern  Russia.     Dr.  Huntington. 
Hist  613-61-1 — Research  in  American  Diplomatic  History.     Dr.  Hunter. 
Nat.  Res.  405 — Modern   State   and   National   Resources.     Dr.   Clemen. 
Nat.  Res.  471-472 — Economic  Geography.    Dr.  Reed. 
Pol.  Sc.  507 — Present-Day  Political   Europe — The   Democracies. 
Pol.  Sc.  509 — Present-Day  Political  Europe — The  Dictatorships. 
Pub.  Ad.  525 — Public  Administration  Abroad.    Dr.  Blackly. 
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Rudolf  A.  Clemen,  Chairman 

Oliver  E.  Baker  Frank  Lorimer 

Carleton  P.  Barnes  Robert  Marshall 

Earle  H.  Clapp  Gardiner  C.  Means 

Claud  F.  Clayton  Vergil  D.  Reed 

John  D.  Fitch  William  N.  Sparhawk 

Fred.  L.  Garlock  O.  C.  Stine 

Lewis  C.  Gray  Carl  C.  Taylor 

Clarence  L.  Holmes  Frederick  L.  Thomsen 

Oscar  E.  Kiessling  Caroline  F.  Ware 

Burt  P.  Kirkland  Abel  Wolman 

Among  the  emerging  problems  concerned  with  the  future  of 
America,  there  are  few,  if  any,  whose  importance  transcends  that  of 
the  wise  utilization  of  our  national  resources.  Much  more  is  involved 
than  questions  of  soil,  water,  or  minerals.  In  its  widest  implication 
the  term,  national  resources,  must  be  thought  of  as  including  also 
human  resources  and  technology.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  line  of 
thought  is  to  view  this  field  of  resources  as  significant  primarily  in  its 
relation  to  population  trends,  standards  of  living,  and  an  economy 
of  use  as  well  as  an  economy  of  profit. 

Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  advanced  study  and  research  of  increasing 
significance.  A  man  who  w^ould  master  this  field  must  take  into 
account  the  contribution  of  the  economist,  the  geographer,  the  natural 
scientist,  the  sociologist,  and  the  political  scientist. 

The  American  University  Graduate  School  has  formulated  its 
program  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  emphasize  the  essential  unity  of  the 
resources  problem.  It  thus  serves  those  who,  being  specialists  in  some 
one  aspect  (such  as  forestry)  wish  to  see  the  resources  problem 
as  a  whole.  Advanced  courses  in  special  topics  are  offered  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  in  Washington  of  a 
number  of  outstanding  specialists  in  their  particular  field.  In  this 
connection,  the  program  aims  to  fill  the  gap  in  graduate  work,  espe- 
cially in  agricultural  economics,  wrhich  was  left  through  the  discon- 
tinuance (in  June,  1937)  of  the  courses  sponsored  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  These  courses  w7ere  formerly  held  at  The 
American  University  but  for  the  past  three  years  were  held  at  The 
Brookings  Institution. 

The  American  University  Graduate  School  program  is  so  designed 
as  to  encourage  registration  of  those  who  have  graduated  with  honors 
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from  the  agricultural,  forestry,  and  engineering  colleges,  as  well  as 
those  who  enter  with  the  ordinary  liberal  arts  background.  Because 
of  this  diversity  of  backgrounds  and  interests,  an  individual  program 
will  be  formulated  for  each  student,  designed  to  lead  to  an  M.A  or 
Ph.D.  in  Economics  or  Social  Economy. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

M.  A.:   From  Group  A,  one  sub-field,  and  from  Group  B,  two  sub-fields. 

Ph.  D.:  From  Group  A,  one  sub-field,  from  Group  B,  five  sub-fields,  and 
from  Group  C(  two  sub-fields;  one  additional  sub-field  from  A,  B,  or  C. 

Group  A:  Economic  Theory,  History  of  Economic  Thought,  Economic  His- 
tory. 

Group  B.:  Agricultural  Economics,  Forest  Economics,  Mineral  Economics, 
Water  Resources,  Population,  Power  Economics,  Economic  Geography, 
Economic  Planning. 

Group  C:  Statistics,  Economics  of  Consumption,  Agricultural  Finance, 
Transportation,  Labor  Relations,  International  Economics,  Politico-Eco- 
nomic Relations,  Marketing,  Economics  of  Public  Works,  Public  Admin- 
istration, Rural  Sociology,  Regionalism,  Public  Finance. 

401.  Introductory  Survey  of  Resources  and  Their  Utilization 
A  presentation  by  the  regions  of  the  physical  conditions  and  basic  facts  of 
land  and  water  utilization,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  trends  in  the 
production  and  consumption  of  farm  and  forest  products,  and  the  outlook 
for  land  utilization  in  each  agricultural  region. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  0.  E.  Baker  and  Professor  Clemen.    (3) 

403.  Population  Prospects:  Economic  and  Social  Implications  (Soc. 
Ec.  403) 

Trends  in  birth,  marriage,  and  death  rate;  changes  in  composition  of  popu- 
lation by  age;  race,  nativity,  and  location;  distribution  and  redistribu- 
tion of  population  in  relation  to  economic  resources;  social  aspects  of 
differential  reproduction;  implications  for  land  use,  housing,  social  secu- 
rity, education. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  0.  E.  Baker  and  Dr.  Lorimer.     (2) 

405.  Modern  States  and  National  Resources  (Gov.  Ec.  547) 
A  comparative  study  of  governmental  policies  towards  national  resources  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  Theories  underlying 
these  policies  and  their  evolution  into  programs  of  action.  The  topics 
covered  include  land  policies,  soil  conservation,  settlement,  forests,  water 
resources,  minerals,  raw  materials,  power  resources,  capital  resources, 
man  power  and  the  utilization  of  human  resources,  population  policies. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Clemen.    (3) 

412.  Agricultural  Economics 

A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  agricultural  economics  including  the  follow- 
ing subdivisions:  farm  management  and  the  economics  of  agricultural 
production,  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  analysis  of  the  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities,  cooperative  organization  of  farmers,  agri- 
cultural land  problems,   agricultural   finance. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Holmes.    (3) 
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421.  Farm  Management  and  Long  Term  Credit  (Bus.  Ad.  421) 

422.  Forestry  Economics 

The.  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  use  of  land  for  the  growing  of  timber 
and  other  forest  crops.  Harvesting,  manufacture,  and  utilization.  Owner- 
ship. Private  and  public  interest  and  obligations.  Labor  and  com- 
munity relationships.  Distribution  and  consumption  of  forest  products. 
Financial  relationships.  Historical  development,  present  status,  problems, 
and  solutions. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Clapp.    (2) 

432.  Water  Resources 

The  course  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems 
involved  and  the  opportunities  offered  in  our  water  resources.  Irriga- 
tion, health,  erosion,  agricultural  productivity,  etc.,  will  be  among  the 
topics  considered.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  semester  students  enrolled 
in  this  course  will  join  with  those  taking  the  course  in  mineral  economics 
for  a  joint  consideration  of  power  resources.    (See  Nat.  Res.  584.) 

Second  Semester. — Dr.   Wolman.     (1^2) 

442.  Soil  Conservation 

This  course  treats  of  the  economic  and  social  significance  of  soil  conserva- 
tion;  the  physical  problem  of  erosion,  its  relation  to  agriculture,  flood 
control,  water  supply,  drought,  irrigation,  wild  life,  power,  navigation; 
erosion  control  technique;  development  and  application;  social  mechanism 
for  adequate  action. 

Second  Semester.— {2)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

452.  Economics  of  Livestock  and  Grazing 

This  course  would  include  the  development  of  livestock  in  America  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  the  western  range  cattle  industry,  the  rise  of  centralized 
cash  livestock  markets,  the  growth  of  demand  for  meat  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  expansion  of  the  meat-packing  industry,  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  methods  of  livestock  financing  and  marketing,  the 
cooperative  movement,  the  AAA  program  for  livestock,  work  of  the 
division  of  grazing  of  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  conservation 
of  our  livestock  resources. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Clemen.    (2)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

471-472.  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  man's  environment  and  the  way 
man  makes  his  living  in  relation  to  his  environment.  It  is  a  year  course, 
but  new  students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester.  The 
second  semester's  work  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  a  study  of  the 
continents  and  great  commercial  and  industrial  centers.  Each  continent 
will  first  be  studied  as  a  unit,  then  each  of  the  outstanding  commercial 
and  industrial  countries  on  a  continent  will  be  studied  in  greater  detail. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Reed.    (3) 

512.  National  Land  Problems  and  Policies 

An  analysis  of  the  various  American  land  problems  and  a  consideration  of 
policies,  existing  and  proposed,  with  reference  to  both  American  and 
foreign  experience.     Economic  and  political  criteria  and  general  objec- 
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tives  of  national  land  policy;  utilization  and  disposition  of  the  public 
domain;  mineral  and  forest  land  policies;  recreational  uses;  water  rights 
and  waterpower;  administration  and  disposition  of  state  lands;  types 
and  methods  of  land  classification;  standards  and  methods  of  measuring 
the  utility  and  value  of  the  various  surface  uses;  reclamation  and  land 
settlement  policies;  the  problem  of  giving  adequate  direction  to  agri- 
cultural expansion  and  aligning  it  with  agricultural  policy;  land  tenure 
and  the  agricultural  ladder;  small  holdings;  the  land  market  and  land 
valuation;  the  role  of  taxation  in  land  reform;  division  of  administrative 
functions  between  state  and  federal  governments. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Gray.    (3) 

513.  Agricultural  Price-Making  Forces  and  Processes 
A  discussion  of  price-making  forces:  factors  determining  the  supply  in  the 
market  and  the  demand  for  a  commodity  as  influencing  prices;  other 
conditions  affecting  prices,  such  as  contract,  custom,  monopoly,  adminis- 
trative agreements,  and  legislation;  wholesale,  retail,  and  future  market 
price  relationships;  the  business  cycle  and  the  general  price  level.  This 
will  be  conducted  as  a  combination  seminar  and  lecture  course. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Stine  and  Dr.   Thomsen.     (3) 

516.  Agricultural  Finance 

An  examination  of  the  principal  problems  in  farm  mortgage  credit  and  in 

commercial  credit  in  agriculture.    The  role  of  the  Federal  government. 
First  Semester. — Mr.  Garlock.    (3) 

521.  Forest  Policy 

Public  vs.  private  ownership,  the  regulation  of  private  owners  by  the  states 
or  the  Federal  government,  prescriptive  rights,  taxation,  public  assistance 
to  private  owners. 

First  Semester.— Mr.  Sparhawk.    (2)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

524.  Forest  Finance 

The  finance  of  forest  lands  and  crops  and  also  of  dependent  industries.    At- 
tention will  be  directed  toward  financial  structure,  credits,  insurance,  etc. 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Kirkland.    (2)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

526.  Forests  as  a  Source  of  Employment 

The  economics  of  employment  in  the  growing  and  protection  of  forests,  in- 
cluding their  general  administration.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
employment  situation  in  the  industries  which  harvest  and  manufacture 
timber  and  other  forest  crops. 

Second  Semester. —  (2)      (Alternates   with    521.) 

528.  Non-Commodity  Uses  of  Forests 

The  economic  implications  of  forests  in  connection  with  water,  climate,  soil 
conservation,  recreation,  wild  life.  The  relationship  of  forests  to  agri- 
culture as  a  source  of  supplies  and  outside  employment.  Woodlots  as  a 
part  of  the  farm.     Shelterbelts. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Robert  Marshall.     (2)     (Alternates  with  528.) 

581-582.  Economics  of  Minerals 

There   are   problems  peculiar  to  the   mineral   industries   which   differentiate 
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them  from  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  trade.  The  element  of  dis- 
covery, the  chance  distribution  of  deposits,  and  the  wasting  asset  raise 
a  series  of  problems  that  cut  across  taxation,  tariffs,  export  policies,  labor 
relations,  monopoly,  competition  and  conservation  and  give  rise  to  the 
migration  of  industry.  As  world  consumption  is  increasing,  higher  prices 
can  only  be  averted  by  new  discoveries,  better  transportation  and  ad- 
vances in  technology.  Mineral  potentialities  of  the  globe  create  wide 
interest  in  new  areas,  and  mineral  surpluses  or  deficiencies  of  nations 
indicate  some  explanations  of  current  international  economic  policies. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  semester,  students  enrolled  in  this 
course  will  join  with  those  taking  the  course  in  Water  Resources,  for  a 
joint  consideration  of  power  resources.  (See  Nat.  Res.  584-.) 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Kiessling.    (VA) 

584.  Economics  of  Power 

The  economic  problems  involved  in  hydro-electric  and  fuel  generated  power. 
Potential  power  resources  of  the  United  States.  The  relationship  of 
power  generating  to  other  aspects  of  water  resources  will  be  emphasized. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Kiessling  and  Mr.  Fitch,    (1^) 

601-602.  Research  in  National  Resources 

Thesis. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Clemen  and  Associates. 

604.  Integration  Seminar 

Each  year  a  given  area  of  the  United  States  will  be  made  the  subject  of  in- 
tensive study.  The  development  and  utilization  of  various  resources  will 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  interrelations  of  agriculture,  forestry, 
water,  minerals,  population. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Clayton  and  Dr.  Barnes.    (3) 

605.  Seminar  in  Agricultural  Economics 

One  or  more  of  the  important  problems  facing  agriculture  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  intensive  study.  For  1938-39  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  self-contained  farm. 

First  Semester. — (3) 

The  following  courses,  described  more  fully  under  their  field,   are  listed 
here  as  also  lying  largely  within  the  field  of  National  Resources. 
Econ.  463 — Economics  of  Public  Works. 
Econ.  516 — Marketing  Agricultural  Products.    Dr.  Stevens. 
Econ.  581-582 — Economic  Planning 

Ec.  Hist.  405 — History  of  American   Agriculture.     Dr.   Gray. 
Gov.  Ec.  546 — The  State  and  Population.     Dr.  Ware. 
Gov.  Ec.  601-602 — Seminar  in  the  Problem  of  Economic  Coordination  in  a 

Modern  Democracy.     Dr.  Means. 
Hist.  553 — Development  of  Modern  Russia.    Dr.  Huntington. 
Soc.  Ec.  411 — Rural  Sociology.    Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Loomis. 
Soc.  Ec.  511 — Regional  Aspects  of  American  Culture.     Dr.  Ware. 
Soc.  Ec.   514 — Local  Units  in  American  Society.     Dr.  Ware. 
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Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  Political  Science  will  ordinarily 
be  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  at  the  Master's  level  in  (A) 
and  in  any  one  of  B,  C,  D  or  E. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Political  Science  will 
be  required  to  pass  comprehensive  examinations  at  the  Doctor's  level  in  (A), 
two  of  the  fields  listed  in  (E),  and  any  two  of  the  remaining  three  areas  indi- 
cated below. 

The  Department  is  prepared  to  consider  such  departures  from  these  re- 
quirements as  will  emphasize  unity  and  depth  of  a  student's  program. 

(A)  Governments  in  the  United  States.  This  field  includes  a  study  of 
national,  state,  regional,  municipal  and  local  political  institutions  and 
the  interrelations  between  these  units  of  governance.  An  understand- 
ing of  these  political  institutions  will  require  a  working  knowledge  of 
constitutional  and  administrative  law  as  these  legal  forces  bear  upon 
the  governmental  processes.  Likewise  there  must  be  an  understand- 
ing of  the  informal  controls  of  politics  and  administration,  such  as 
public  opinion,  pressure  groups,  and  political  parties  if  a  cogent 
interpretation   is   given  governmental   structures. 

(B)  The  Evolution  of  Political  Institutions  and  Theory.  The  developmental 
setting  of  political  institutions  can  only  be  understood  through  a  study 
and  application  of  the  leading  political-economic-social  thought  of  the 
world. 

(C)  Comparative  Governments  and  Comparative  Administration.  The 
candidate  should  understand  a  reasonable  number  of  representative 
countries,  other  than  the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  governmental  vehicles  and  the  manner  in  which  these  vehicles 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  current  political-economic-social   situations. 

(D)  Public  Administration  in  the  United  States.  The  candidate  should 
understand  the  basic  processes  of  administration  and  the  application 
of  these  processes  within  the  governmental  units.  In  addition  he 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the  application  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration to  a  specific  field.  The  student  may  select  from  such  fields  as 
the  Inter-relations  Between  Government  and  (1)  Welfare  Activities, 
(2)  Agriculture,  (3)  Labor,  (4)  Business,  (5)  Education,  etc.  A 
student  wishing  to  place  primary  emphasis  on  Public  Administration 
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rn  connection  with  his  Master's  Degree  should  refer  to  the  require- 
ments in  the  Department  of  Public  Administration. 
(E)  The  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree  will  be  required  to  understand 
the  inter-action  between  political  science  and  one  related  field. 
For  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  two  related 
fields  will  be  required,  one  of  which  should  be  International  Affairs. 
Options,  for  examination  purposes,  may  be  made  from  within  the 
fields  listed: 

a.  International  Affairs. 

b.  American  History. 

c.  European  History. 

d.  Relationship  of  Government  and  Economics. 

e.  Relationship  of  Government  and  Sociology. 

f.  Relationship  of  Government  and  Human  Biology  and  Social  Psy- 

chology. 

g.  Relationship  of  Government  and  Human  Geography. 

401.  Legislation 

An  intensive  study  of  national  legislation.  Emphasis  is  given  not  only  to  the 
structure,  functions,  and  procedures  of  the  law-making  agencies,  but 
also  to  the  basic  political  processes  according  to  which  they  operate. 
The  major  forces,  political,  social,  economic,  and  psychological,  which 
help  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  legislative  machinery  in  a 
democracy  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  with  which  it  copes,  are  studied. 
Throughout  the  course  an  attempt  is  made  to  integrate  the  material 
studied  with  that  of  the  broader  field  of  political  science  and  the  other 
social  science  disciplines  as  well.  Opportunity  is  offered  and  credit  given 
for  first-hand  study  and  observation  of  the  government  in  action  in 
Washington.  During  the  semester  certain  leaders  in  the  field  of  legis- 
lation will  lecture  to  the  class. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 

402.  The  National  Executive 

This  course  consists  of  an  intensive  study  of  the  national  executive  including 
the  method  of  his  nomination  and  election;  his  expanding  powers  and 
functions;  his  relationship  to  the  other  branches  of  government;  his 
leadership  in  administration  and  reorganization;  and  the  significance  of 
his  political  philosophy. 

Throughout  the  course  the  executive  forms  and  functions  are  studied  in 
their  close  relationship  to  the  basic  political  processes,  and  to  the  socio- 
economic-psychological  factors  which  give  them  movement.  A  reasonable 
setting  is  given  the  course  through  close  integration  of  the  materials 
studied  with  those  of  the  broader  field  of  political  science  and  the  other 
social  science  disciplines. 

Opportunity  is  offered  and  credit  is  given  for  first-hand  study  and  obser- 
vation of  the  government  in  action  in  Washington. 

First  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 

403.  State  Government  and  Administration 

An  examination  of  the  present  powers  and  functions  and  administrative  or- 
ganization of   state   governments  combined   with   such   review   of   their 
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historical  growth  as  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  present  conditions. 
Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  county  and  other  local  units. 
First  Semester.—  (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

404.  Relations  Between  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Governments 

A  survey  of  the  traditional  functions  of  each  of  these  governmental  units  and 

a  study  of  present  relations  and  trends. 
Second  Semester. —  (1^2) 

409.  Early  Political  Thought 

A  study  of  the  principal  contributions  made  to  political  thought,  from  Plato 
to  John  Stuart  Mill.  Both  the  theoretical  and  the  institutional  aspects  of 
the  various  doctrines  will  be  examined.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
historical  development  of  important  concepts,  and  the  relation  between 
their  modifications  and  changes  in  society  and  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions. 

First  Semester.— Dr.  Oatman.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

410.  Contemporary  Political  Thought 

The  underlying  ideals  and  principles  of  the  most  important  political-economic 
systems  operating  today.  Interpretations  of  these  concepts  by  proponents 
and  opponents.  The  ideology  of  Communism,  and  its  modifications  in 
Russia  due  to  experience.  The  "world-view"  of  Fascism  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States.  The  meaning  and  value  of 
Democracy  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  social  and  economic  conditions 
under  which  various  systems  of  thought  are  crystallized  into  institutions. 
Conditions  necessary  if  Democracy  is  to  survive  the  hostile  forces  of  the 
present  age. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Oatman.    (3) 

419.  Public  Opinion 

An  analysis  of  "informal"  government  as  an  agency  of  political  control.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  will  be  given  to  methods  and  technique  of  group  pres- 
sures; their  relation  to  formal  governmental  policies;  the  use  of  various 
media  of  inter-communication  by  propagandist  groups;  factors  condition- 
ing public  opinion;  statistical  possibilities  of  measuring  public  opinion; 
and  some  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  activities  of  pressure  groups 
and  propaganda  agencies. 

First  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 

420.  Political  Parties 

A  critical  examination  of  the  party  processes  and  their  articulation  with  the 
formal  machinery  of  government.  Problems  to  be  studied  will  include 
party  organizations;  sectional  and  group  influences  on  party  policies; 
politicians  and  political  leaders;  human  nature  in  politics;  the  spoils  sys- 
tem; nominating  systems;  campaign  methods  and  practices;  conduct  of 
elections  and  attending  expenditures;  and  recent  trends  in  party  politics. 
Throughout  both  semesters  comparisons  will  be  made  with  party  prac- 
tices and  functions  in  foreign  countries  that  operate  under  such  forms 
of  government  as  Fascism,  Communism,  or  Parliamentary  Democracy. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Seckler-Hudson.  (3)  (Alternates 
with  441.) 
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441.  Pressure  Groups  as  an  Agency  of  Social  Control 
The  organized  pressure  group  plays  an  exceedingly  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Federal  Government.  Over  a  period  of  time  certain  well- 
defined  techniques  have  been  developed  by  these  groups  with  the  result 
that  their  influence  is  to  a  certain  extent  measured  by  their  ability  to 
utilize  these  techniques  in  an  extensive  manner. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  particular  course  to  analyze  and  classify  the 
techniques  which  have  been  and  are  being  employed ;  to  study  their  in- 
fluence on  legislative  and  administrative  agencies;  and  to  consider  some 
of  the  problems  arising  from  the  activities  of  pressure  groups,  partic- 
ularly those  problems  which  have  given  rise  to  proposals  designed  to 
regulate  the  activities  of  these  groups. 

The  course  will  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  be  of  practical 
interest  to  persons  participating  in  the  activities  of  pressure  groups  as 
well  as  to  those  persons  who  are  in  the  government  service  and  who  are 
subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  various  groups.  During  the  semester  cer- 
tain persons  directly  in  touch  with  interest  groups  will  lecture  to  the  class. 
Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Seckler-Hudson.  (3)  (Given  in 
1939-40.) 

451-452.  United  States  Constitutional  Law 

A  course  dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  constitutional  law ;  a  study 
of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  marking  the  boundaries  of  state  and 
national  powers,  determining  the  powers  of  the  several  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, and  defining  the  rights  of  the  individual  under  the  American 
constitutional  system. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.—  (V/2)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

503.  Constitutional  Phases  of  Treaty-Making  (See  Int.  Af.  541) 

505.  Recent  Problems  in  Constitutional  Law 

An  examination  of  the  more  significant  decisions  of  recent  years  relative  to: 
(a)  expansion  of  federal  powers;  (b)  separation  of  the  powers;  (c)  the 
due  process  clause;  and   (d)  civil  liberties. 

First  Semester. —  (3) 

506.  The  Problem  of  Constitutional  Revision 

An  intensive  examination  of  recent  proposals  for  constitutional  revision, 
together  with  a  consideration  of  possible  alternatives  for  meeting  various 
problems  of  the  present  age. 

Second  Semester. —  (3) 

507.  Present-Day  Political  Europe — The  Democracies 

A  study  of  the  leading  democracies  including  particularly  those  of  England, 
France,  and  Switzerland.  The  present  organization  of  the  various  forms 
of  these  governments;  the  relation  of  these  special  forms  to  the  popula- 
tions they  govern;  and  the  social  and  economic  problems  with  which  they 
must  cope. 

First  Semester. —  (3) 

509.  Present-Day  Political  Europe — The  Dictatorships 
A  study  of  the  rise  and  underlying  forces  of  the  present-day  dictatorships, 
particularly  those  of  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Turkey.    The  forms 
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of  these  governments;  their  relation  to  the  social  and  economic  realities 
within  the  nation;  and  their  international  relationships  will  be  stressed. 
First  Semester. —  (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

534.  The  Sociological  Approach  to  Governmental  Problems 
Many  problems  in  government  lend  themselves  to  illumination  through  an 
understanding  of  their  essentially  sociological  nature.  This  course  is 
designed  primarily  to  serve  as  an  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  socio- 
logical methodology  when  applied  to  governmental  phenomena.  Pre- 
requisite, a  course  in  sociology  or  psychology.  Students  presenting  only 
the  latter  will  be  expected  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  additional  reading 
in  sociology. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Griffith.    (ll/2)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

536.  Municipal  Government 

The  seminar  method  will  be  used  to  consider  a  number  of  controversial  prob- 
lems in  the  field.  Included  will  be  such  topics  as  metropolitan  govern- 
ment, home  rule,  measurements,  federal-city  relations,  the  property  tax, 
etc. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Griffith.    (1^)     (Alternates  with  534.) 

537.  History  of  Anglo-American  Law 

A  study  of  the  development  of  fundamental  English  and  American  legal  in- 
stitutions— the  origins  of  Anglo-American  law — the  common  law  and 
statutes — a  survey  of  the  substantive  law  fields,  and  the  part  played  by 
procedure  in  the  growth  of  substantive  law — the  organization  of  English 
and  American  courts — law  and  equity,  trial  and  appellate,  national  and 
local. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Dean.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

538.  Jurisprudence 

Theories  of  the  nature  of  law  and  of  its  ends — a  critical  examination  of  the 
more  prominent  legal  concepts — Law's  place  in  modern  society — the  nature 
of  the  judicial  process. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Dean.    (3) 

609-610.  Research  Seminar 

Thesis. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Associate  Professor  Seckler-Hudson. 

The  following  courses,  described  more  fully  under  their  field,   are   listed 
here  also  as  lying  largely  within  the  field  of  Political  Science. 
Econ.  581-582 — Economic  Planning. 

Ec.  Hist.  543-544 — Intellectual  History  of  Europe.     Dr.  Turner. 
Gov.  Ec.  402 — Theories  Underlying  Government  Control  of  Economic  Life. 

Dr.  Clemen. 
Gov.  Ec.  503 — The  State  as  Affected  by  Economic  Forces.     Dr.  Griffith. 
Gov.  Ec.  506 — The  Economic  Order  as  Affected  by  State  Action.     Dr.  Mar- 
shall. 
Gov.  Ec.  553 — Federalism  and  Economic  Controls. 

Hist.  403-404 — Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.     Dr.  Geivehr. 
Hist.  551-552 — The  History  of  European  Nationalism.   Dr.  Anderson. 
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Hist.  553 — Development  of  Modern  Russia.    Dr.  Huntington. 

Int.  Af.  405 — Principles  of  International  Law.     Dr.  Stoivell. 

Int.  Af.  410 — International   Organization. 

Int.  Af.  423 — International  Relations  and  World  Politics.    Dr.  Stoivell. 

Int.  Af.  541 — Constitutional  Phases  of  Treaty-Making.    Dr.  Hazard. 

Pub.  Ad.  523 — The  Federal  Bureaucracy. 

Pub.  Ad.  525 — Public  Administration  Abroad.     Dr.  Blachly. 

Pub.  Ad.  581-582 — Administrative  Law.     Mr.  Flemming. 
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In  connection  with  its  "In-Service"  Training  Program  for  Govern- 
ment Employes  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the 
Graduate  School  has  developed  graduate  programs  leading  to  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  field  of  Public 
Administration. 

As  the  courses  offered  in  connection  with  these  programs  are  de- 
signed primarily  for  employes  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Uni- 
versity is  in  a  position  where  it  feels  it  must  limit  the  number  of 
full-time  graduate  students  planning  to  carry  on  their  work  toward 
degrees  in  Public  Administration.  For  the  academic  year  1938-39 
five  full-time  graduate  students  will  be  admitted.  Students  applying 
for  admission  should  have  majored  in  one  of  the  social  sciences  in 
connection  with  their  undergraduate  work,  or  should  be  graduates 
of  an  accredited  professional  school.  As  no  scholarship  help  is  avail- 
able for  work  in  this  field,  and  as  the  program  will  be  of  such  an 
intensive  nature  as  to  require  the  student's  full  time,  applicants  should 
be  in  a  position  to  care  for  tuition  and  other  expenses,  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  outside  help  or  engaging  in  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

All  applications  for  admission  to  the  program  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  1901  F  Street  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  more  complete  School  of  Public  Affairs  bulle- 
tin will  be  issued  in  April  and  will  be  available  on  request. 
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Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

M.  A.:  At  least  one  sub-field  from  required  group  (a)  ;  at  least  two  sub- 
fields  from  required  group  (b)  ;  and  one  additional  sub-field  from  (a),  (b), 
(c),  or  the  optional  group. 

Ph.  D.:  All  of  the  sub-fields  in  groups  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  ;  and  at  least  two 
sub-fields  (or  a  field  of  application)  in  the  optional  group. 

Required:  (a)  National  Government,  State  Government,  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment, (b)  Organization  and  Management,  Public  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, Financial  Administration  (including  Accounting),  Administrative  and 
Constitutional  Low.  (c)  Comparative  Government,  Public  Opinion  and 
Political  Parties,  Statistics,  Social  Psychology,  Economic  Theory,  Interrela- 
tions Between  Government  and  Economics. 

Optional:  Political  Theory,  Public  Finance,  Interrelations  of  Federal,  State, 
and  Local  Governments,  or  any  field  in  which  Public  Administration  prin- 
ciples may  be  applied. 

403-404.  Problems  in  Public  Personnel  Administration 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  assist  persons  engaged  in  or  desiring  to  en- 
ter personnel  work  to  secure  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  of  per- 
sonnel administration  and  to  clarify  problems  with  which  the  personnel 
administrator  is  confronted.  It  covers  the  development  of  personnel 
administration  in  the  units  of  government;  a  brief  review  of  federal  and 
state  civil  service  laws  and  city  ordinances;  the  composition  and  organi- 
zation of  civil  service  commissions  and  staffs;  recruitment;  selection; 
promotions;  educational,  recreational  and  welfare  activities;  dismissals 
and  retirement. 

One  semester  is  devoted  to  the  personnel  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  the  procedures  involved  in  getting  the  worker  on  the  job.  Another 
semester  is  devoted  to  personnel  problems  involved  in  handling  the 
worker  on  the  job  and  in  his  separation.  New  students  may  enter  the 
course  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester.  A  bibliography  on  personnel 
administration  is  supplied  the  students  and  direction  given  in  supplemen- 
tary reading. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Short.    (3) 

407.  The  Development,  Installation,  and  Administration  of  Classi- 
fication and  Compensation  Plans 

Basic  principles  of  the  classification  of  positions;  relation  of  a  classification 
plan  to  other  phases  of  personnel  administration;  methods  of  developing 
classification  and  compensation  plans  in  public  jurisdictions;  problems  of 
installation;  principles  and  methods  of  administration;  the  technique  of 
analyzing  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  positions  for  purposes  of 
classification. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Baruch.    (3) 

409.  Placement  Procedures 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  various  place- 
ment procedures  involved  in  the  recruiting  of  technical  and  professional 
personnel,  as  well  as  those  processes  related  to  the  proper  location  after 
certification  of  prospective  employes,  and  their  relocation  for  purposes 
of  readjustment  and  promotion  after  employment.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  interviewing,  the  evaluation  of  tests  in  general  use  outside  the  gov- 
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eminent  service,  personnel  investigations,  and  the  study  of  the  job  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  special  demands  on  the  worker. 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Board.    (3) 

410.  Problems  in  Counselling  Government  Employes 
Arranged  for  personnel  officials  and  other  supervisors  who  are  called  upon 
to  advise  young  people  concerning  their  personal  problems  and  progress. 
It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  principles  and  ethics  of  counselling,  the 
dangers  inherent  in  attempting  to  give  advice,  and  the  ordinary  tech- 
niques which  may  be  used  safely  in  helping  young  people  attain  a  more 
satisfying  mode  of  life.  The  problems  discussed  will  be  those  which 
especially  concern  young  people  between  eighteen  and  thirty. 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Board.    (3) 

421.  Principles  of  Public  Administration 

A  general  survey  course,  dealing  with  the  principles  of  governmental  or- 
ganization, personnel  and  financial  administration,  administrative  law 
and  public  relations.  Designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  prob- 
lems and  literature  of  the  field  and  as  preparation  for  advanced  courses 
in  public  administration. 

First  Semester  (Repeated  Second  Semester). — Dr.  Reining.    (3) 

423.  Efficiency  Ratings  as  a  Basis  for  Supervision 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  collection,  compilation,  and  use  of 
efficiency  ratings  as  tools  of  personnel  administration  and  supervision;  a 
review  of  the  development  of  efficiency  ratings  and  an  analysis  of  effi- 
ciency rating  forms  now  in  use  in  government  and  private  organizations; 
methods  of  recording  the  worth  of  workers  to  an  organization ;  types  of 
organization  as  they  affect  production  and  supervision;  job  analysis  for 
efficiency  rating  purposes  and  for  classification  purposes;  production  con- 
trols and  measures  of  performance;  uses  of  efficiency  ratings  as  work 
incentives. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  in  this  course  for  round  table  discussions 
and   individual    and   group   research   work   on   practices   now   in   use   in 
government  agencies  and  trends  leading  to  future  developments.     This 
is  a  one  semester  course. 
First  Semester. — Mr.  Short.    (3) 

424.  Supervisor  Training  and  Principles  of  Management 

This  course  deals  with  supervisor  selection,  orientation,  rotation  and  train- 
ing; staff  conferences  and  group  meetings;  principles  of  leadership; 
preparation,  issuance  and  follow-up  of  instructions;  relationship  between 
supervisors  and  subordinates;  integration  of  work  units;  relation  of 
line  officers  with  staff  officers;  preparation  of  organization  charts,  func- 
tional diagrams,  and  flow  charts;  disciplinary  practices  in  both  govern- 
mental and  private  organizations;  functions  of  management;  techniques 
of  management;  place  and  functions  of  personnel  officers  in  an  organiza- 
tion; employee  organizations. 

This  course  is  designed  to  coordinate  with  the  course  in  Efficiency  Ratings 
as  a  Basis  for  Supervision.     New  students  may  enter  at  the  opening  of 
the  semester. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Short.    (3) 
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441.  Introduction  to  Government  Accounting 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  government  accounting  in  municipal,  state 
and  federal  jurisdictions.  Current  practice  in  accounting  for  budgets, 
appropriations,  funds,  receipts,  and  expenditures  will  be  examined.  A 
thorough  review  of  basic  accounting  technique  and  economic  principles 
as  applied  to  the  problems  of  governmental  units  will  be  undertaken. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  accounting  for  federal  departments. 
Laboratory  problems  will  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  course. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Blough.    (3) 

442.  Federal  Accounting  Procedures 

A  detailed  analysis  of  accounting  procedures  as  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  particular  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Payne.    (3) 

451.  Federal  Budgetary  Administration 

This  course  will  concern  itself,  among  other  things,  with  the  problems  arising 
out  of  the  preparation  of  budget  estimates  within  a  department  and  their 
presentation  to  and  consideration  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Con- 
gress; with  the  part  the  budget  system  plays  in  the  administration  of  the 
various  departments  as  a  result  of  the  financial  controls  it  sets  up;  with 
the  processes  and  mechanisms  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  uses  in  the 
actual  preparation  of  the  Federal  Budget;  with  an  explanation  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  budget  officers  in  the  departments  articulate  their 
activities  with  the  administrative  operations  of  the  departments;  and 
with  a  discussion  of  the  practice  of  requiring  budgetary  clearance  of  all 
legislative  recommendations  and  proposals. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Jump.    (3) 

454.  Federal  Regulation  of  Corporate  Accounting 

A  study  of  the  accounting  problems  growing  out  of  the  relationship  between 
federal  regulatory  agencies  and  business  and  industry.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  prescribed  classifications  of  accounts  by  such  agencies  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  The  influence  of  such  Acts  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Acts, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Acts,  and  the  Social  Security  Act  upon  the 
accounting  practices  of  corporations  will  be  discussed.  Special  cases 
involving  major  accounting  principles  will  be  analyzed. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Blough.    (3) 

461.  Editorial  Practice 

This  course  will  give  the  student  first,  an  introduction  to  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Government  in  disseminating  information;  and  second, 
practice  in  editorial  work.  The  latter  will  take  the  form  of  preparing 
a  Government  document  which  will  require  writing,  editing,  designing 
and  distribution.  As  the  student  comes  to  these  specific  phases  of  edi- 
torial practice,  experts  in  their  respective  fields  will  lecture  and  act  as 
consultants. 
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Persons  enrolling  for  this  one  semester  course  may  also  enroll  for  the 
Workshop  in  Public  Relations  which  is  described  below. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Boutwell.     (2) 

463.  Workshop  in  Public  Relations 

An  opportunity  for  advanced  and  specially  qualified  students  to  improve 
their  skills  and  technique  in  Government  public  relations.  The  follow- 
ing opportunities  will  be  provided:  (1)  Practice  in  public  relations 
work,  where  the  aim  will  be  not  merely  "exercises"  but  practical  results, 
such  as  publication  of  articles,  publication  of  reports,  etc.;  (2)  Problems 
for  group  study,  not  only  to  advance  the  student's  competency  but  also 
to  advance  the  art  of  Government  public  relations;  (3)  Consultation  with 
a  board  of  distinguished  specialists  now  in  the  Federal  Government 
(see  special  announcement  for  complete  list)  ;  (4)  Lectures  and  special 
readings. 

This  one  semester  course  is  open  to  all  persons  enrolled  in  the  Editorial 
Practice  course  and  to  other  qualified  persons. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Boutwell.    (2) 

523.  The  Federal  Bureaucracy:  A  Survey  of  its  Functions  and  the 
Manner  in  Which  it  Operates 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  in  the  government  service  who  desire  a 
broad  perspective  of  the  complicated  but  fascinating  administrative 
system  of  which  they  are  a  part.  This  system  will  be  viewed  as  a  unit, 
in  an  effort  to  show  the  interrelationships  of  the  various  parts.  The 
student  will,  as  a  result  of  this  scrutiny,  realize  more  clearly  the  role 
played  by  his  own  agency  in  the  dramatic  and  highly  important  govern- 
mental machine. 

Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  common  interests  of  all  the  agencies 
such  as  personnel,  budget,  and  supplies.  The  ways  in  which  the  various 
departments  and  commissions  are  related  to  one  another  as  they  deal 
with  such  functions  as  housing,  welfare,  aid  to  agriculture,  and  super- 
vision of  banking  operations  will  also  be  studied.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  closer  inter-departmental,  inter-agency,  and  inter- 
bureau  cooperation  will  be  examined. 

The  ever-present  enigma  of  reorganization  will  receive  attention  and 
the  various  proposals  for  change  will  be  evaluated. 

First  Semester. —  (3) 

525.  Public  Administration  Abroad 

The  first  semester  of  this  course  in  comparative  public  administration  will 
be  devoted  to  a  comparative  treatment  of  general  administrative  problems 
including:  The  legal  and  constitutional  basis  of  administration;  the 
organizing  authority;  organization  of  administration  along  geographical 
and  departmental  lines;  administrative  relationships;  forms  of  admin- 
istrative action;  administrative  legislation  and  adjudication;  and  control 
over  administration.  This  is  a  year  course  and  is  open  to  graduates  only 
for  credit  except  on  permission  of  instructor. 

First  Semester.— Dr.  Blachly.     (3)     (Given  in   1939-40.) 
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581-582.  Administrative  Law 

A  consideration  of  the  subject  of  judicial  control  over  administrative  action 
in  the  United  States.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  distinctions  be- 
tween executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  functions;  administrative  dis- 
cretion; conclusiveness  of  administrative  determination;  administrative 
and  judicial  proceedings  for  relief  against  action  of  administrative 
officers. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Flemming.    (3) 

605.  Reading  Seminar  in  Administration 

This  course  is  a  reading-and-discussion  exploration  of  selected  areas  in  the 
field  of  administration,  with  particular  reference  to  processes  common 
to  public  administration  and  business  administration.  In  the  case  of  an 
appropriate  subject,  the  course  may  be  utilized  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  as  a  thesis  seminar  in  the  field. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Marshall.     (3-6) 

609-610.  Research  in  Public  Administration 

A  critical  study  is  made  of  specific  problems  in  public  administration.  Meth- 
ods of  research  are  discussed;  bibliographies  are  gathered  and  criticized; 
reports  of  investigations  are  prepared  for  critical  analysis.  Those  pre- 
paring dissertations  for  the  doctor's  or  master's  degrees  are  required  to 
register. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Harris  and  Associates. 

681.  Research  in  Administrative  Law 

This  is  designed  solely  for  persons  who  are  planning  to  carry  on  a  definite 
piece  of  research  in  this  field.  All  arrangements  relative  to  hours  of 
credit,  fee,  and  time  and  place  of  meeting  must  be  made  with  the  in- 
structor through  the  Director  of  the  School. 

Dr.  Clyde  B.  Aitchison. 

The  following  courses  described   more   fully  under  their   field,   are   listed 
here  also  as  lying  largely  within  the  field  of  Public  Administration. 
Econ.  483 — Revenue  and  Expenditure.    Dr.  Moore. 

Gov.  Ec.  503 — The  State  as  Affected  by  Economic  Forces.    Dr.  Griffith. 
Gov.  Ec.  603-60-1 — Research    Seminar   in   Federal   Regulation   of    Commerce 

and  Administrative  Law.     Dr.  Aitchison. 
Pol.  Sc.  402 — National  Executive.    Dr.  Seckler-Hudson. 
Pol.   Sc.  403 — State  Government  and  Administration. 
Pol.  Sc.  404 — Relations  between  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Governments.   Dr. 

Arneson. 
Soc.  Ec.  409 — Public  Welfare  Administration.     Mr.  Street. 
Soc.  Ec.  610 — Seminar  in  Administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Stat.  401 — Use  of  Statistical  Methods.     Dr.  Webb. 

See   also  other   course   offerings  of   the   Political   Science   Department  for 
background  material. 
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A.  F.  Hinrichs  Elwood  Street 

William  H.  Husband  Carl  Taylor 

John  A.  Lapp  N.  Arnold  Tolles 

W.  Jett  Lauck  Edgar  Young 

The  field  of  Social  Economy  comprises  the  study  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  social  institutions  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  welfare, 
considering  both  the  impact  upon  individuals  of  social  and  economic 
forces  and  the  impact  on  society  of  efforts  to  make  economic  and  social 
institutions  serve  human  needs.  It  calls  in  general  for  an  understand- 
ing of  social  psychology  and  for  both  sociological  and  economic 
analyses  of  problems  and  institutions. 

The  field  is  designed  to  provide  a  general  orientation  and  an 
opportunity  for  special  study  for  students  who  expect  to  function  as 
administrators,  teachers,  research  workers,  ministers,  social  workers, 
editors,  or  other  types  of  leaders  in  the  fields  of  social  and  economic 
planning,  community  development,  industrial  relations,  welfare  ad- 
ministration, adult  education,  or  social  science  teaching.  It  approaches 
the  scarcely  explored  field  of  the  impact  of  modern  society  upon  the 
personality  of  individuals. 

In  so  far  as  the  program  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  public 
welfare  or  social  work,  it  is  to  be  thought  of  as  supplemental  to,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  the  schools  of  social  work.  In  certain  programs  one 
or  more  years  at  a  recognized  school  of  social  work  may  be  required 
as  a  prerequisite. 

Within  the  field,  the  special  area  of  a  student's  interest  will  deter- 
mine his  particular  program.  Three  suggested  areas  are  described  be- 
low. In  each  case  a  student  is  expected  to  develope  a  broad  back- 
ground, an  area  of  special  familiarity,  and  some  technique  of  applica- 
tion.   Individual  students  may  center  their  work  in  areas  other  than 
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those  suggested  below,  substituting,  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment, other  integrated  programs  for  the  requirements  listed  under  B. 
All  students  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  minimum  command 
over  the  equipment  indicated  under  C. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

M.  A.:  Basic  grounding  in  one  of  the  sub-fields  under  A.  In  one  of  the 
groups  under  B,  either  sub-field,  (a)  or  part  of  sub-field  (a)  and  one  of  the 
sub-fields  in  (b)  or  (c). 

Ph.  D.:  Basic  grounding  in  two  of  the  sub-fields  under  A.  Such  sub- 
fields  in  one  of  the  groups  under  B  as  will  provide  thorough  command  in  the 
student's  chosen  area,  including  all  of  (a),  one  sub-field  each  under  (b)  and 
(c),  and  at  least  one  additional  sub-field  from  (b)  or  (c). 

A.  ("Basic  grounding"  in  the  following  fields  is  understood  to  include  a 
descriptive  knowledge  of  the  American  situation,  understanding  of  the 
main  outlines  of  theory  in  the  field,  and  critical  application  of  theory 
to  observed  conditions.)  :  Economics;  Sociology;  Cultural  Anthropology; 
Social  and  Economic  History;  Social  Psychology;  Political  Science. 

B.  Areas  of  special  interest: 

1.  Social  Engineering 

(a)  Relevant  aspects  of  social  psychology,  community  institutions, 
and  principles  of  economic  and  social  planning. 

(b)  Population;  Land  Economics;  Specific  problems,  e.g.,  labor  con- 
ditions and  standards,  housing,  public  health,  public  works,  wel- 
fare services,  recreation  and  adult  education. 

(c)  Techniques  of  economic  planning;  Techniques  of  social  plan- 
ning; Administration,  especially  in  municipalities;  Public  Fi- 
nance and  Social  Accounting;   Methods  of  Social  Research. 

2.  Culture  and  Personality 

(c)  Social  psychology,  community  institutions,  and  the  theories  of 
conditioning  and  cultural  change. 

(b)  Standards  of  living;  Urbanization;  Population  problems;  Status 
and  problems  of  particular  groups,  e.g.,  labor,  farmers,  middle 
class,  minority  groups;  Problems  of  Personality  development  in 
specific  classes,  groups,  communities. 

(c)  Methods  of  research  into  problems  of  culture  and  personality; 
Techniques  of  community  adjustment;  Techniques  of  individual 
adjustment. 

3.  The  Social  Services 

(a)  Principles  underlying  the  provision  of  social  services,  including 
interrelations  among  services,  private  vs.  public  provision,  in- 
surance vs.  grants,  alternative  sources  of  funds;  Types  of  serv- 
ices, including  those  provided  by  religious,  fraternal,  and  philan- 
thropic agencies. 

(b)  Provision  of  specific  services,  e.g.,  health,  relief,  crime  control, 
unemployment  compensation;  Community  institutions;  Social  Psy- 
chology; Social  Legislation;  Personality  development;  Labor  con- 
ditions and  standards. 

(c)  Basic  administrative  processes  as  applied  to  administration  of 
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welfare  programs  or  administration  of  social  insurance;  Meth- 
ods of  social  research. 
C.  Whatever  the  area  of  the  student's  special  interest,  he  will  be  expected 
to  develop  the  following  types  of  equipment.  Minimum  command  of 
the  first  three  (including  statistics)  are  required  for  the  M.  A.  degree 
and  of  all  five  for  the  Ph.  D.  This  requirement  may  be  met  by  under- 
graduate work,  subject  to  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the  Depart- 
ment, or  by  graduate  course  work,  or  by  examination.  Each  of  these 
may  also  be  offered  at  an  advanced  level  as  a  sub-field. 

1.  Familiarity  with  the  variety  of  research  techniques  upon  which 
findings  in  this  field  rest,  and  real  competence  in  the  use  of  the 
techniques  which  are  most  appropriate  to  the  area  of  special  interest. 

2.  Ability  to  apply  the  perspective  and  methods  of  history  to  the  prob- 
lems studied. 

3.  Familiarity  with  the  psychologists'  findings  on  the  development  of 
personality  in  our  culture. 

4.  Ability  to  analyze  the  structure  and  functioning  of  economic  and 
social  institutions. 

5.  Ability  to  view  a  culture  as  a  whole,  particularly  American  culture. 

Social  Security  Administration 

In  view  of  the  great  expansion  now  taking  place  in  the  activity  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  in  the  fields  of  unemployment  insurance,  old 
age  pensions,  and  social  security  generally,  a  special  program  (leading  to  a 
certificate  in  Social  Security  Administration)  is  offered  by  The  American 
University.  It  is  suitable  for  those  intending  to  enter  this  branch  of  the 
public  service  in  the  states  and  localities  or  for  those  handling  this  aspect 
of  industrial  management  in  a  private  firm.  A  more  detailed  description 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Ordinarily  a  student's  program  can  be  so  arranged  as  also  to  lead  toward 
an  advanced  degree  in  either  Social  Economy  or  Public  Administration. 

402.  The  Sociological  Approach 

Following  a  rapid  survey  of  the  main  principles  in  sociological  theory,  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  the  importance  of  sociology  as  an  approach  to  the 
subject  matter  of  other  disciplines.  Analysis  of  common  elements  in 
group  behavior. 

Second  Semester. —  (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

403.  Population  Prospects  (Nat.  Res.  403) 

404.  Social  Philosophy 

This  course  begins  with  the  investigation  of  the  physical  unity  of  mankind, 
and  aims  at  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  of  living  together  by  which  the 
essential  demands  of  human  nature  will  be  satisfied,  and  thus  discover- 
ing the  principles  by  which  race-unity  may  be  attained.  This  involves  the 
problems  of  the  integration  of  the  individual  and  the  social;  of  intellect 
and  feeling;  of  the  objectivity  of  law  and  the  subjectivity  of  freedom.  It 
seeks  to  find  the  meaning  of  social  progress  and  to  discover  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  laws  of  such  progress  rests.  Finally  it  inquires  into  the 
possibility  of  an  ever-increasingly  higher  civilization. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Collier.    (3) 
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407.  Social  Insurance 

A  study  of  the  basic  trend  which  underlies  the  Social  Security  Program,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  development  which  preceded  the  passage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  main  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  an 
analysis  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  act  itself.  This  course  is  designed 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  seminars  in  unemployment  compensation  and 
public  assistance  scheduled  for  the  second  semester. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Clague.    (3) 

409.  Public  Welfare  Administration 

The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be,  through  discussion,  to  set  up  an  adequate 
public  welfare  plan  for  a  typical  state,  county,  and  city.  State  laws; 
methods  of  organization  of  typical  agencies;  services  rendered;  rela- 
tions with  the  Federal  government,  with  private  agencies,  with  the 
general  public  will  be  considered. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Street.    (3) 

411.  Rural  Sociology 

This  course  will  cover  a  general  survey  of  outstanding  rural  social  problems 
in  the  United  States  and  make  comparisons  between  urban  and  rural 
societies;  between  American  and  European  rural  life;  and  between 
primitive  or  simpler  societies  and  modern  society.  Outstanding  topics 
for  discussion  and  assigned  reading  will  be:  Urban  and  Rural  Differ- 
ences, Population  Composition  and  Migrations,  Rural  Community  Struc- 
ture and  Organization,  Economic  and  Social  Status  of  Farm  Classes, 
Farmers'  Organizations;  and  the  Rural  Standard  of  Living. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Carl  Taylor  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Loomis.  (Given  in  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.)     (3) 

421.  Cooperative  Enterprise 

The  place  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  modern  life ;  origins  of  the  move- 
ment; European  experience;  producers,  marketing,  distributive  and 
credit  cooperatives;  relations  to  the  community;  the  cooperative  "yard- 
stick" ;  problems  of  cooperative  organizations. 

First  Semester.— Mr.  Baker.    (2)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

501.  Social  Economy  Perspectives 

A  course  of  familiarize  students  with  the  social  side  of  economic  behavior  in 
contrast  with  economics  purely  from  the  profit  point  of  view.  Types  of 
the  European  and  the  American  Economy  will  be  studied  by  giving  atten- 
tion to  public  policies  that  concern  the  welfare  of  society  as  expressed  in 
social  work,  social  legislation,  etc.  Students  taking  this  course  could 
benefit  by  acquiring  a  specific  knowledge  of  both  the  historical  perspective 
and  the  actual  significance  of  social  policies. 

First  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Correll.    (3)     (Given  in  1939-40.) 

503.  History  of  Public  Welfare  Legislation  (Ec.  Hist.  503) 
Principles  and  present-day  trends  in  public  welfare  legislation;  practical 
considerations  involved  in  the  formulation  and  interpretation  of  legis- 
lation; the  elements  of  the  modern  public  welfare  program;  the  rela- 
tions between  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  of  government  and  the 
probable  future  developments  in  state  and  federal  public  welfare  pro- 
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grams.    This  course  is  for  mature  individuals  and  will  be  on  a  seminar 
basis  with  guest  speakers. 
First  Semester. — Mr.  Leet.    (3) 

506.  Social  Psychology 

A  survey  of  the  psychological  foundations  of  society  with  special  attention  to 
development  of  individual  personality  through  social  contacts  and  cul- 
tural conditioning.  Among  the  aspects  to  be  considered  will  be  the 
biological  background  of  social  behavior  and  the  influence  of  primary 
and  secondary  groups  in  socializing  the  individual. 

Second  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Sackett.    (3) 

507.  The  Worker's  Income 

Measuring  annual  income,  weekly  earnings  and  hourly  rates;  their  distribu- 
tion and  movement;  wage  rates  and  labor  costs;  minimum  wages,  com- 
petition and  employment;  productivity  and  income;  domestic  consump- 
tion or  capital  exports;  family  composition  and  family  income;  the  family 
wage  and  socialized  income;  "the  American  Standard  of  Living". 

First  Semester.— Dr.  Hinrichs.    (3-6) 

509.  Economic  Insecurity 

An  examination  of  the  industrial  order  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
fundamental  and  immediate  causes  of  insecurity  and  instability.  The 
economic  and  social  consequence  of  unemployment,  loss  of  income,  in- 
stability of  prices,  poor  adjustment  of  income  and  expenditure  are 
analyzed  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  and  the 
employee. 

First  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  McConnell.     (3) 

511.  Regional  Aspects  of  American  Culture 

This  course  will  examine  the  structure  of  American  society  from  the  point 
of  view  of  regional  differences  and  interrelations,  and  will  inquire  into 
the  effect  of  these  differences  and  interrelations  upon  the  formulation 
of  public  policy  and  its  execution.  It  will  consider  sources  of  regional 
differences;  differentials  in  wealth,  standards  of  living,  wages,  educa- 
tional opportunity;  migration  of  labor  and  industry;  interregional  com- 
petition and  control;  impact  of  regional  differences  upon  currents  of 
thought  and  opinion;  regional  balance  of  political  power;  problems  of 
uniform  and  differential  application  of  national  policies.  It  will  seek 
to  provide  a  background  against  which  specialists  may  view  their  several 
operative  problems. 

First  Semester. — Associate  Professor   Ware.     (Given   in   1939-40.) 

513.  American  Communities 

This  course  will  analyze  the  economic  foundation,  social  and  political  struc- 
ture, and  impact  on  individual  personality  of  different  types  of  commu- 
nuities,  including  open  country,  villages,  industrial  towns,  small  cities, 
metropolitan  areas,  suburban  units;  the  source  and  significance  of  the 
urban  drift,  suburban  trend,  and  village  growth;  the  ability  of  different 
types  of  communities  to  provide  such  services  as  doctors,  schools,  roads, 
electricity;  social  relations  growing  out  of  class  alignments,  ethnic  dif- 
ferences, religious  and  other  groupings;  the  role  of  such  organizations 
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as  political  clubs,  trade  unions,  fraternal  orders,  churches,  chambers  of 
commerce.  It  will  study  those  things  about  a  local  community  and  its 
people  which  teachers,  social  workers,  public  administrators,  politicans, 
labor  leaders,  editors,  and  ministers  need  to  understand  in  order  to  func- 
tion effectively. 

First  Semester. — Associate  Professor  W are.    (3) 

516.  Ethnic  Groups  in  American  Life 

This  course  will  examine  certain  problems  presented  by  the  diversity  of  the 
American  population,  particularly  diversities  of  racial  and  ethnic  origin. 
It  will  consider  problems  of  social  relations  and  of  personality  develop- 
ment within  minority  groups,  and  in  relation  to  the  larger  community; 
relation  between  economic  status  and  ethnic  differences;  political  ex- 
pression of  economic  and  ethnic  differences;  effect  of  standardizing  in- 
fluences ;  problems  of  public  policy  and  of  public  administration  growing 
out  of  class  and  culture  difference  and  conflict;  possibilities  for  an  "Amer- 
ican" culture. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor   Ware.     {V/2) 

521-522.  Leading  Problems  in  Housing  and  Home  Financing 

During  the  first  semester,  the  problems  of  private  housing  are  given  attention. 
These  include  the  adequacy  of  housing  facilities,  the  housing  cycle,  de- 
ficiencies in  home-financing  practice,  and  various  other  related  questions. 
A  study  is  also  made  of  the  private  and  governmental  agencies  which 
are  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  housing. 
The  second  semester  deals  with  the  broad  field  of  large  scale  and  public 
housing.  Particularly  will  attention  be  given  to  the  economic  need  for 
such  accommodation  and  to  the  legislation  providing  for  an  operating 
program. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Husband.    (3) 

542.  European  Systems  of  Social  Insurance 

An  examination  of  economic  and  social  conditions  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  social  insurance  programs  of  various  European  countries. 
The  systems  are  critically  analyzed  as  to  their  specific  systems  of  or- 
ganization and  administration,  their  efficiency  in  meeting  needs,  and 
the  adjustments  made  in  them  as  a  consequence  of  changing  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  McConnell.    (3) 

544.  Old  Age  Retirement  Systems 

The  provisions  and  administration  of  old  age  benefits  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  the  Railway  Retirement  Act;  other  public  retirement  systems; 
industrial  pensions. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Corson.    (2) 

552.     Public  Employment  Exchanges 

The  organization  and  administration  of  public  employment  exchanges.  Their 
relationship  to  the  administration  of  unemployment  compensation. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Young.    (2) 
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601-602.  Research  Seminar 

Degree  candidates  will  join  the    seminar  in   Regional   Social   and  Economic 

Problems,  if  their  theses  fall  within  this  field.     Others  will  receive  thesis 

supervision  on  an  individual  basis. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Associate  Professor  Ware. 

603.  Seminar  in  Regional  Social  and  Economic  Problems 
The  members  of  this  seminar  group  will  work  together  on  some  problems, 
such  as  population  balance,  migration,  wage  and  income  differentials, 
living  standards,  industrial  location,  regional  resources,  cultural  pat- 
terns, which  are  basic  to  the  development  of  state  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  to  the  effective  local  application  of  national  policies. 
First  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Ware.    (3) 

606.  Seminar  in  Unemployment  Compensation  and  Social  Insurance 

Crucial  problems  arising  from  the  administration  of  European  and  American 
types  of  benefit  systems  will  be  examined  intensively.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  technique  of  relating  benefit  payments  to  the  work  of 
re-employment.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  discussions  with  au- 
thorities on  special  problems,  for  group  discussions  and  for  periodic  con- 
sultations with  individual  members  of  the  seminar.     Prerequisite,  54-2. 

Second  Semester.— Dr.  Tolles.    (3) 

610.  Seminar  in  Administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  public  administration  to  the  detailed 
problems  of  social  insurance.  Illustrative  material  and  case  studies  in 
federal-state  and  state-local  relationships,  personnel,  and  administrative 
tools  (such  as  conference  techniques,  organization  and  flow  charts,  ac- 
counting, statistics).  Attention  to  special  problems  of  administration  of 
unemployment  compensation  by  states. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Cochrane.    (2) 

611-612.  Projects  and  Research  in  Social  Security  Administration 

An  integral  part  of  the  second  semester's  work  in  the  special  program  will 
be  an  individually  supervised  piece  of  research  or  project,  requiring; 
where  practicable  actual  contact  with  some  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  This  project  will  ordinarily  be  integrated  with 
the  work  of  one  of  the  seminars. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Leet.    (3) 

The  following  courses  described  more   fully  under   their   field,   are   listed 
here,  also,  as  lying  largely  within  the  field  of  Social  Economy. 
Econ.  473 — Labor  and  the  Economic  Order.    Dr.  Peck. 
Econ.   571 — Labor  Movements.    Mr.  Lauck. 

Econ.  572 — Mediation,  Arbitration,  and  Labor  Disputes.     Dr.  Lapp. 
Econ.  581-582 — Economic  Planning 

Econ.  613-614 — Seminar  in  Labor  Relations.    Dr.  Leiserson. 
Ec.  Hist.  407-408 — Development  of  American  Culture.    Dr.  Ware. 
Ec.  Hist.  543-544 — Intellectual  History  of  Europe.     Dr.  Turner. 
Ec.  Hist.  607 — Seminar  in  Religion  and  Economics.    Dr.  Correll. 
Gov.  Ec.  534 — The  State  and  Labor.    Mr.  Lauck  or  Dr.  Lubin. 
Gov.  Ec.  543 — The  State's  Relation  to  the  Consumer.    Dr.  Edwards. 
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Gov.  Ec.  546 — The  State  and  Population.     Dr.  Ware. 

Hist.  5S3 — Development  of  Modern  Russia.     Dr.  Huntington. 

Int.  Af.  611-612 — Research  in  Problems  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

Dr.  Hazard. 
Nat.  Res.  401 — Introductory  Survey  of  Resources  and  Their  Utilization.    Dr. 

O.  E.  Baker. 
Nat.  Res.  405 — Modern  States  and  National  Resources.    Dr.  Clemen. 
Pol.  Sc.  419— Public  Opinion.    Dr.  Seckler-Hudson. 
Pol.  Sc.  534 — The   Sociological   Approach   to   Governmental   Problems.     Dr. 

Griffith. 
Stat  463-464 — Labor  Statistics.     Dr.  Perlman. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  National  Resources  program  which  may  provide 
a  basis  for  a  degree  in  Social  Economy,  to  the  courses  in  Statistics,  and  to  re- 
lated offerings  in  Economics. 


STATISTICS 


Aryness  Joy,  Chairman 

Beatrice  Aitchison  C.  M.  Purves 

Calvert  L.  Dedrick  A.  Sturges 

Howard  B.  Myers  Harry  J.  Winslow 

J.  Perlman  John  N.  Webb 

The  American  University  Graduate  School  and  School  of  Public 
Affairs  offer  an  enlarged  program  in  statistics  designed  to  acquaint 
students  both  with  formal  statistical  methods  and  with  the  practical 
application  of  statistical  techniques  to  problems  in  the  social  scineces, 
in  particular  to  those  problems  arising  in  connection  with  economics 
and  public  administration.  The  City  of  Washington  provides  unique 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  statistics,  both  in  its  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects,  through  observation  of  the  varied  statistical  tech- 
niques employed  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Ameri- 
can University  has  selected  its  faculty  from  among  statisticians  of 
these  agencies,  and  has  arranged  for  lectures  on  special  subjects  by 
experts  in  the  several  fields.  Courses  are  designed  both  for  the  further 
training  of  students  now  employed  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  those  who  are  devoting  full  time  to  their  academic  work. 

In  this  program,  the  University  is  cooperating  with  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  offers  certain  courses 
jointly  with  the  University;  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  and  other  Government  agencies. 

The  University  does  not  ordinarily  grant  graduate  degrees  in  Sta- 
tistics as  such.  The  Graduate  Board,  however,  will  consider  applica- 
tions from  individual  students  who  wish  admission  to  candidacy  for 
an  M.A.  in  Statistics.  Ample  opportunity  for  specialization  is  offered 
in  the  other  departments  and  fields  for  those  desiring  to  emphasize  the 
statistical  approach.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work 
in  some  one  branch  of  statistics  should  register  for  Statistics  613-614. 
In  connection  with  this  seminar,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  permit 
individually  directed  part-time  statistical  work  and  study  in  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  in  accordance  with  the  student's  special  in 
terest.  Seminars  are  available,  designed  to  give  background  material 
for  students  registered  for  such  advanced  statistical  training.  These 
seminars  are  described  in  detail  in  the  course  listings  of  the  various 
departments,  and  especially  in  the  following  fields : 
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Corporation  Finance  National  Resources 

Economic  Planning  (a)   Agricultural  Economics 

Fiscal  Administration  (b)    Forestry  Economics 

Governmental  Control  of  Industry  (c)   Mineral  Economics 

Housing  Public  Finance 

International  Economics  Public  Opinion 

Marketing  Public  Utilities 

Money  and  Banking  Social  Security 

Transportation 

261-262.  Mathematical  Preparation  for  Statistics 

During  the  first  semester  some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  ele- 
mentary topics  of  algebra.  This  review  will  be  followed  by  topics  of 
basic  importance  to  the  study  of  statistics,  such  as  exponents,  logarithms, 
binominal  theorem,  numerical  approximations  by  means  of  the  binominal 
theorem,  graphs,  quadratics,  theory  of  equations,  determinants,  progres- 
sions, permutations  and  combinations,  probability. 

The  second  semester  is  a  brief  course  in  trigonometry,  followed  by 
analytic  geometry.  The  six  natural  and  inverse  trigonometric  functions, 
identities  and  conditions,  some  work  in  complex  numbers,  De  Moivre's 
theorem.  In  analytic  geometry  the  following  topics  will  be  studied.  The 
straight  line,  conic  sections,  other  plane  curves,  empirical  curves  and 
curve  fitting. 

This  course  is  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     It  does  not  carry  graduate  credit. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Winsloiu. 

401.  The  Use  of  Statistical  Methods 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  the 
analysis  of  data  from  the  social  sciences.  The  underlying  principles  and 
the  logic  of  the  quantitative  method  will  be  presented  in  non-mathemati- 
cal form  and  related  directly  to  practical  problems  of  analysis.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  measures  and  procedures  which  are  of 
most  frequent  use  in  statistical  and  research  offices.  Problem  work  in 
the  statistical  laboratory  will  be  required.  This  course  is  intended  for 
graduate  students  or  advanced  undergraduates  who  have  not  had  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  statistics. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Webb.  (3)  (2  hours  of  lecture,  2  hours  of  laboratory 
work.) 

402.  Application  of  Special  Statistical  Techniques 

A  more  detailed  examination  than  is  possible  in  an  introductory  course  in 
statistical  techniques  that  are  of  major  importance  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic studies.  This  course  will  include  an  examination  of  and  practice 
in:  the  application  of  sampling  procedures  in  the  selection  of  cases  for 
study  by  original  questionnaires  and  by  transcriptions  from  existing 
records;  tests  of  significance  in  the  analysis  of  data;  the  construction 
of  index  numbers  of  price,  relief,  and  employment  series;  multiple  and 
partial  correlation  analysis,  curve  fitting  and  some  applications  in  the 
making  of  estimates. 

Actual  problems  that  have  arisen  during  the  analysis  of  studies  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  relief  population  will  be  used  to  illustrate  these  pro- 
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cedures.  Laboratory  required.  Prerequisites:  An  introductory  course 
in  statistics,  and  working  knowledge  of  algebra  and  analytic  geometry; 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Second  Semester— Dr.  Webb.    (3) 

418.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Selected  Social  Problems 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  techniques  employed  by 
research  and  statistical  offices  in  collecting,  verifying,  tabulating,  and 
analyzing  statistical  data.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  and 
procedures  used  by  such  offices,  rather  than  on  statistical  principles,  and 
illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  the  several  social  sciences.  The  student 
will  be  required  to  develop  each  major  step  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
a  statistical  study  of  the  schedule  type,  from  the  determination  of  ob- 
jectives to  the  final  analysis  of  results.  Prerequisites:  Statistics  401  or 
its  equivalent  and   permission  of  the  instructor. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Myers.  (3)  (2  hours  of  lecture,  2  hours  of  laboratory 
work.) 

461.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Census  Data 

This  course  analyzes  the  statistical  methods  used  in  the  collection,  tabulation, 
and  presentation  of  large-scale  economic  and  social  data  secured  in  na- 
tional censuses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  schedule  design,  definitions, 
field  methods,  editing  and  tabulating  procedures,  and  the  pre-publication 
analysis  of  census  data.  Plan  of  instruction:  Lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  syllabus  of  original  (or  facsimile)  census  schedules,  instruc- 
tions, tabulation  forms,  and  other  materials  relating  to  each  major  census 
inquiry.  Among  the  censuses  to  be  studied  are:  The  decennial  census 
of  population — including  data  on  families,  occupations,  and  unemploy- 
ment— the  census  of  agriculture,  the  census  of  manufactures,  the  census 
of   distribution,    and   current   industrial    reports. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Dedrick.     (2) 

463-464.  Labor  Statistics — A  Quantitative  Approach  to  Labor  Eco- 
nomics 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  description  and  critical  analysis  of  the  existing 
primary  and  secondary  statistical  data  used  in  the  field  of  labor  economics 
and  to  statistical  methods  used  in  the  collection,  analysis  and  presentation 
of  these  statistics. 

In  the  first  semester  consideration  will  be  given  to  a  description  of 
statistics  of  prices  and  the  cost  of  living;  wages  and  hours;  employment 
and  payrolls;  labor  productivity  data;  such  personnel  factors  as  labor 
turnover,  absenteeism  and  age  statistics;  industrial  accidents;  trade 
union  membership;  industrial  disputes;  use  of  statistics  in  collective 
agreements.  This  will  be  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  the  analy- 
sis ctf  the  extent  to  which  statistics  contribute  to  the  solution  of  special 
problems  such  as  the  composition  of  the  industrial  population,  unemploy- 
ment, hours  of  labor  in  relation  to  unemployment,  wage  differentials  and 
labor  costs,  real  wages,  labor  income,  and  social  security. 
This  course  is  given  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Prerequisites:  Course  401  or  an  equivalent  introduc- 
tory course  in  statistics.  (Two  hours  of  lecture.) 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Perlman.    (2) 
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512.  Statistical  Analysis  of  Time  Series  Applied  to  Business  and 
Agricultural  Statistics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  techniques 
of  the  making  of  index  numbers,  the  measurement  of  seasonal  variations, 
and  of  trends  and  of  cyclical  movements,  as  illustrated  by  actual  prob- 
lems presented  by  widely  used  business  and  agricultural  statistics.  It 
will  also  provide  a  critical  description  of  a  wide  variety  of  business  and 
agricultural  statistics,  their  sources  and  uses.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  401 
or  its  equivalent. 

Second  Semester. — Instructor  to  be  announced.  (3)  (2  hours  of  lecture,  2 
hours  of  laboratory  work.) 

515.  Tabulation  and  Graphic  Presentation 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  problems  in  the  designing 
of  table  forms  and  the  processes  of  hand  tabulation,  the  technique  of 
machine  tabulation  and  methods  of  graphic  presentation.  This  course 
will  be  given  in  cooperation  with  staff  members  of  several  government 
departments  expert  in  these  types  of  work.  The  number  of  students 
will  be  limited.  Laboratory  exercises  will  be  required.  It  does  not 
carry  graduate  credit. 

First  Semester — Instructors  to  be  announced. 

551-552.  Advanced  Statistical  Analysis  (In  cooperation  with  the 
graduate  school  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture) 

In  the  first  semester  emphasis  is  placed  upon  sampling  methods  and  the 
importance  of  correct  sampling  procedures.  The  methods  developed  by 
R.  A.  Fisher  for  use  with  small  samples  are  discussed  at  length.  The 
graduation  of  both  frequency  series  and  time  series  is  considered.  The 
second  semester  covers  the  application  of  advanced  correlation  methods 
and  variance  analysis  to  practical  problems  chosen  from  the  field  of  price 
problems  arising  from  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
will  include  a  brief  review  of  elementary  and  linear  multiple  correlation. 
Various  methods  of  correlation  will  then  be  applied  to  the  special  prob- 
lem chosen  for  analysis.  These  methods  will  include  mathematical  and 
freehand  multiple  curvilinear  correlation,  correlation  of  logarithms  and 
first  differences  and  joint  correlation.  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of 
method,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  limitations  of  correlation  in  analyzing 
problems  and  the  significance  of  results  obtained.  The  course  also  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  use  of  correlation  in  the  analysis  of  time  series, 
variance  analysis  and  its  relation  to  correlation  analysis.  Prerequisite: 
A  four-hour  elementary  course  in  statistics;  a  knowledge  of  algebra  is 
desirable.  Either  the  first  or  second  semesters  may  be  taken  separately  if 
desired. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Sturges  and  Mr.  Purves.    (2) 

613-614.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Statistical  Projects 

This  seminar  provides  an  opportunity  for  specialized  study  and  actual  prac- 
tice in  statistical  work  for  advanced  graduate  students.  Arrangements 
for  part-time  work  and  study  will  be  made  in  an  appropriate  Federal 
department  or  agency  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  stu- 
dent's program.  Limited  to  ten  students.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  401 
and  402  or  418  or  their  equivalent  in  training  or  experience;  admission 
on  permission  of  the  instructor.    No  regularly  scheduled  lectures. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Miss  Joy.    (3-6  hours  credit.) 
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The  following  courses  emphasizing  the  statistical  approach  are  described 
more  fully  under  their  field.  They  are  listed  here  as  being  of  special  value 
to  students  of  statistics. 

Econ.  513 — Transportation  Accounting  and  Statistics.     Dr.  Morgan. 
Econ.  528 — Business  Cycles.    Dr.  Mann. 

Econ.  529 — Economics  of  Instability.    Dr.  Ezekiel  and  Mr.  Bean. 
Econ.  601-602 — Seminar  in  Financial  Policies  of  Corporations.     Dr.  Stevens. 
Econ.  607-608 — Seminar  in  International  Finance.     Dr.  Taylor. 
Econ.  617 — Seminar  on  Central  Banking  Problems.    Dr.  Goldeniveiser. 
Nat.  Res.  403 — Population  Prospects.    Dr.  O.  E.  Baker. 
Nat.  Res.  513 — Agricultural  Price-Making  Forces  and  Processes.     Dr.  Stine 

and  Dr.  Thomsen. 
Soc.  Ec.  507 — The  Worker's  Income.    Dr.  Hinrichs. 


AUXILIARY  COURSES 


601.  Education. 

Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of  Social  Sciences. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  current  practices  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences 
at  the  secondary  school  and  Junior  College  levels,  followed  by  considera- 
tion of  possible  curricula  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present 
situation.  Curriculum  building.  Fusion  and  survey  courses  and  sequence. 
Experimental  projects. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Marshall.    (2)    (Given  in  1939-40.) 

604.  Education. 

Problems  in  Social  Science  Teaching. 

This  course  will  take  up  the  kinds  of  problems  that  might  be  used  as  teaching 
units  in  courses  in  social  problems,  contemporary  civilization,  sociology, 
economics,  civics,  or  American  history.  The  group  will  discuss  the 
selecting  and  posing  of  problems;  ways  of  using  the  variety  of  approaches 
provided  by  such  disciplines  as  psychology,  economics,  sociology,  history : 
varieties  of  appropriate  and  available  materials;  methods  of  presenta- 
tion that  may  meet  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  attitudes  and  needs 
of  the  community.  This  group  will  select  some  specific  problem  or  prob- 
lems to  which  to  apply  the  results  of  its  general  discussion. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Ware.    (1J4)     (Given  in   1939-40.) 

401.  Philosophy — Ethics. 

The  course  begins  with  the  investigation  of  the  moral  idea,  and  seeks  to  find 
a  rational  moral  ideal.  The  notion  of  right  will  be  examined,  and  an 
inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  meaning  of  the  fundamental  ethical  ideas 
of  Good,  Duty,  and  Virtue.  The  principal  schools  of  Ethics,  Egoism, 
Hedonism,  Utilitarianism,  Institutionalism,  and  of  Evolutionary  Ethics 
will  be  considered.  The  Ethics  of  the  Individual,  of  the  Family,  and  of 
Society  will  be  discussed. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Collier.    (3) 

402.  Philosophy 

(See  Social  Economy  404)  Social  Philosophy. — Prof.  Collier. 

506.  Psychology — Social  Psychology 
(See  Soc.  Econ.  506.) 

608.  Social  Science — Reading  Seminar  in  Human  Biology 

This  is  a  reading  and  discussion  exploration  of  selected  aspects  of  human 
biology  which  are  of  particular  signficance  in  cultural  group  living.  Ex- 
perts in  Biology  will  be  drawn  into  the  discussion. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Marshall.    (3) 
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310-311.  French  Social  Science  Literature 

A  reading  group  to  devote  special  study  to  one  or  more  original  French  texts 
in  accordance  with   research   interests  of  participants. 
Students  taking  part  in  this  circle  are  expected  to  prepare   individual 
sections  of  the  French  texts  for  translation  and  to  report.     A  technical 
equipment  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language  is  a  prerequisite. 

No  Credit — First  and  Second  Semesters. — Associate  Professor  Correll.     One 
period  a  week. 

312-313.  German  Social  Science  Literature. 

A  reading  group  to  devote  special  study  to  one  or  more  original   German 
texts  in  accordance  with  research  interests  of  participants. 
Students  taking  part  in  this  circle  are  expected  to  prepare  individual  sec- 
tions of  the  German  texts  for  translation   and  to   report.     A  technical 
equipment  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language  is  a  prerequisite. 

No  Credit — First  and  Second  Semesters. — Associate  Professor  Correll.     One 
period  a  week. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

(See  section  on  Public  Administration  on  page  62) 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  American  University  is  accredited  by 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  standard  college  of  Class  A.  It  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women  and  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  it  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  It  cooperates 
fully  with  these  organizations  in  fostering  high  ideals  of  scholarship. 

The  faculty  and  trustees  recognize  intellectual  attainment  as  the  dominant 
and  unifying  factor  of  college  life.  In  order  to  provide  the  best  opportunity 
and  to  insure  to  students  the  largest  gain  from  their  attendance  at  the  Col- 
lege, the  following  provisions  have  been  adopted: 

1.  Instruction  is  offered  by  thoroughly  trained  and  successful  teachers. 

2.  Small  classes  are  maintained  in  order  that  students  may  receive  much 
individual  attention. 

3.  Full  opportunities  are  offered  the  students  for  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  leadership. 

4.  Every  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  in  students  a  desire  to  attain  distinc- 
tion in  their  studies. 

5.  Appropriate  recognition  is  given  to  students  who  excell  in  scholarship. 

6.  Every  effort  is  made  to  surround  students  with  wholesome  influences  and 
to  provide  a  comfortable  environment. 

7.  The  health  of  students  receives  special  attention.  Work  in  physical  edu- 
cation is  conducted  with  this  end  in  view.  Physical  examinations  are  given, 
and  limited  dispensary  service  is  furnished  through  a  resident  nurse. 

8.  The  members  of  the  faculty  cooperate  with  students  in  their  social  and 
religious  activities.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  maintain  intimate  and 
sympathetic  relations  between  teachers  and  students,  and  faculty  homes  are 
always  open  to  students. 

9.  All  student  activities — athletics,  debating,  oratory,  dramatics,  glee  club, 
college  paper,  student  council,  etc. — are  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty; 
each  activity  is  given  sympathetic  encouragement. 

10.  Effort  is  made  to  provide  acceptable  employment  for  diligent  and  am- 
bitious students  if  such  employment  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  their 
college  course. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1938-39 
1938 

Aug.  1-Sept.  17,  Monday-Saturday — Director  of  the  School  will  be 
in  his  office  at  1901  F  Street  (telephone,  Metropolitan  0258), 
for  consultation  on  courses,  certificates  and  degrees.  Office 
closes  at  5:30  p.m.  until  Monday,  September  12.  Effective  on 
this  date  office  will  be  open  until  7  :30  on  Monday  through 
Friday.  It  is  suggested  that  students  desiring  to  talk  with  the 
Director  call  his  office  for  an  appointment. 

Aug.  29 -Sept.  17,  Monday-Saturday — Preliminary  registration  period. 
Persons  desiring  to  do  so  may  register  for  fall  classes  prior  to 
the  formal  registration  period. 

Sept.  7-19,  IV ednesday-Monday — Autumn  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tions (see  pages ). 

Sept.  17-21,  Sat  urday-JV  ednesday — Formal  registration  period  for 
first  semester. 

Sept.  22,  Thursday — First  semester  classes  begin. 

Oct.  3,  Monday — Late  registration  fee  and  fee  for  changes  in  regis- 
tration go  into  effect. 

Oct.  5,  Wednesday — Foreign  language  tests. 

Oct.  30,  Thursday — Last  day  for  registration  for  the  first  semester. 

Nov.  1 ,  Tuesday — Second  installment  on  first  semester  tuition  due. 

Nov.  15,  Tuesday — Last  day  for  removal  of  Incompletes  obtained 
during  second  semester  of  academic  year  1937-38. 

Nov.  16,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  payment  of  second  installment 
on  tuition. 

Nov.  24,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day;  a  holiday. 

Dec.  1,  Thursday — Third  installment  on  first  semester  tuition  due. 

Dec.  16,  Friday — Last  day  for  payment  of  third  installment  on  tuition. 

Dec.  19,  Monday — Christmas  recess  through  Monday,  January  2. 

1939 

Jan.  3,  Tuesday — All  class  work  resumed. 

Jan.  5-18,  T hursday-W ednesday — Winter  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tions. 

Jan.  11,  18,  Wednesday,  Wednesday — Foreign  language  tests. 


Jan.  14-19,  Saturday-Thursday- — Preliminary  registration  period  for 
second  semester. 

Jan.  19-25,   Thursday-Wednesday — Final  examinations  for  first  se- 
mester. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  1 ,  Monday-Wednesday — Formal  registration  period  for 
second  semester. 

Feb.  1 ,  Wednesday — Second  semester  classes  begin. 

Feb.  13,  Monday — Late  registration  fee  and  fee  for  changes  in  regis- 
tration go  into  effect. 

Feb.  22,  Wednesday — Washington's  Birthday ;  a  holiday. 

Mar.  1 ,  Wednesday — Second  installment  on  second  semester  tuition 
due. 

Mar.  2,  Thursday — Last  day  for  registration  for  the  second  semester. 

Mar.  16,  Thursday — Last  day  for  payment  of  second  installment  on 
tuition. 

Mar.  27 -A pril  2,  Monday-Sunday — Spring  recess. 

April  1,  Saturday — Last  day  for  submitting  thesis. 

April  3,  Monday — Third  installment  on  second  semester  tuition  due. 

April  15,  Saturday — Last   day    for    removing    Incompletes   obtained 
during  the  first  semester. 

April  17,  Monday — Last  day  for  payment  of  third  installment  on 
tuition. 

May  3,  10,  Wednesday,  Wednesday — Foreign  language  tests. 

May  12-25,  Friday-Thursday— Spring  Comprehensive  Examinations. 

May  23-29,  Tuesday-Monday — Final  examinations  for  second  semes- 
ter. 

Alay  30,  Tuesday — Decoration  Day ;  a  holiday. 

June  4,  Sunday — Baccalaureate. 

June  5 ,  Monday — Annual  Commencement. 

Sept.  21,  Thursday — Academic  year   1939-40  begins. 


The  American  University  Bulletin  is  issued  monthly  during  the  academic 
year  from  October  to  July,  inclusive,  by  The  American  University.  Entered 
as  second-class  matter  March  23,  1926,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
under  the  Act  of  August  2+,  1912. 


OFFICERS  OF  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  1937-38 

Joseph  M.  M.  Gray,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  B.A.,  Williams- 
port  Dickinson;  B.D.,  Drew;  D.D.,  Baker;  Litt.D.,  Syracuse; 
S.T.D.,  Dickinson. 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Director.  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan ;  MA., 
American ;  LL.B.,  George  Washington. 


Herbert  E.  Walter,  Business  Manager.  Washington  School  of 
Accountancy;  Alexander   Hamilton   Institute. 

Raymond  J.  Spaeth,  Assistant  Business  Manager  and  Bursar.  B.A., 
American ;  M.  Bus.  Adm.,  Harvard. 

Cora  Virginia  Thomas,  Assistant  Bursar.  B.A.,  Hood;  Washing- 
ton School  for  Secretaries. 


Ben  A.  Arneson,  Director  of  Graduate  Admissions.  A.B.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 

Edward  William  Engel,  Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 
B.S.,  Union;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,   Princeton. 

R.  Lucile  Stockberger,  Registrar.  B.S.M.,  Oberlin;  Graduate 
Study,  Oberlin. 

Bernice  B.  Schwab,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty.  B.S.,  M.S.,  Mary- 
land. 

Norma  B.  Enright,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 


Anne  Jensen,  Librarian.   M.A.,  Des  Moines;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Illinois. 

MEMBERS  OF  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  FOR  1937-38 

ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  OF 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Joseph  M.  M.  Gray,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  B.A.,  Williams- 
port  Dickinson;  B.D.,  Drew;  D.D.,  Baker;  Litt.D.,  Syracuse; 
S.T.D.,  Dickinson. 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  M.A.,  American;  LL.B.,  George  Wash- 
ington. 

George  Benjamin  Woods,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Professor  of  English.  B.A.,  Northwestern;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard. 


Ernest  S.  Griffith,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Professor 
of  Political  Science.    B.A.,  Hamilton;  D.Phil.,  Oxford. 

Frank  Wilbur  Collier,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy.  B.A., 
Johns   Hopkins;   S.T.B.,   Ph.D.,    Boston. 

C.  Henry  Leineweber,  Professor  of  German.    Ph.D.,  Fribourg. 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  A.B.,  LL.D., 
Ohio  Wesleyan;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Harvard. 

Ben  A.  Arneson,  Visiting  Professor  of  Public  Administration  and 
Political  Science.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (On  leave, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.) 

Fritz  Karl  Mann,  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  Dr.  jur.,  Goet- 
tingen;  Dr.  phil.,  Berlin. 

Joseph  B.  Kingsbury,  Visiting  Research  Professor  of  Public  Admin- 
istration. A.B.,  George  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Chicago. 

Ernst  Correll,  Associate  Professor  of  Economic  History.  Dr.  oec. 
publ.,  Munich. 

Catheryn  Seckler-Hudson,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Admin- 
istration and  Political  Science.  B.S.,  Northeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers;  M.A.,  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  American. 

Caroline  F.  Ware,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  History  and  Social 
Economy.  B.A.,  Vassar;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe. 

Rudolf  A.  Clemen,  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  Dal- 
housie;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 

John  W.  McConnell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociol- 
ogy. B.A.,  Dickinson;  Ph.D.,  Yale. 

Allan  J.  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration.   B.S.,  Pennsylvania;  Litt.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh. 

Richard  R.  Hutch eson,  Instructor  in  English.  B.S.,  Mansfield 
State  Teachers  College;   M.A.,   Peabody. 

Robert  DuBois  Hubbard,  Research  Assistant  in  Public  Administra- 
tion. A.B.,  M.A.,  Oberlin. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STAFF 

{Arranged  alphabetically) 
To  supplement  the  work  of  its  full-time  faculty,  the  University  has 
available  for  its  course  offerings  the  services  of  experts  connected  with 
the  government  or  with  learned  societies  and  research  organizations 
located  in  the  city.  Members  of  the  supplementary  staff  for  1937-38 
giving  work  taken  by  students  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  who 
are  working  for  either  a  certificate  or  degree  in  the  field  of  Public 
Administration  or  Business  Administration  follow: 


Beatrice  Aitchison,  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  and  Statistics.  B.A., 
Goucher;  M.A.,  Oregon;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins. 

Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  Lecturer  on  Administrative  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law.  B.Sc,  LL.D.,  Hastings;  M.A.,  Oregon;  Ph.D., 
American.     (Member,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

C.  G.  Allen,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  A.B.,  Cornell  University. 
(International   Business   Machines  Corporation.) 

Herbert  Angel,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  A.B.,  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University.  (Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Publica- 
tions, The  National  Archives.) 

F.  J.  Bailey,  Lecturer  on  Financial  Administration.  A.B.,  Middle- 
bury;  LL.B.,  Georgetown.  (Assistant  to  the  Director  in  Charge 
of  Division  of  Research  and  Investigation,  Bureau  of  the  Budget.) 

Oliver  Edwin  Baker,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  B.S.,  M.S., 
Heidelberg  College;  M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 
(Senior  Agricultural  Economist,  Division  of  Land  Economics, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Carlton  P.  Barnes,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  B.S.,  New 
York  State  College  of  Foresty ;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Clark.  ( In  charge 
of  survey  coordination,  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Robert  Barnett,  Lecturer  on  Government  Correspondence.  A.B., 
University  of  Tennessee;  (Chief  of  Communications  and  Review 
Section,  Social  Security  Board.) 

Ismar  Baruch,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  Ph.B.,  Brown; 
M.A.,  Princeton;  LL.B.,  George  Washington.  (Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Personnel  Classification,  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.) 

Frederick  F.  Blachly,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  A.B., 
Oberlin;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Staff  Member,  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernment Research,  Brookings  Institution.) 

Carman  G.  Blough,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  A.B.,  Manchester; 
M.A.,  Wisconsin;  C.P.A.,  States  of  Wisconsin  and  North  Da- 
kota.   (Chief  Accountant,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.) 

Samuel  S.  Board,  Lecturer  on  Personnel  Administration.  A.B., 
Yale.  (Chief,  Qualification  Section,  Personnel  Division,  Re- 
settlement Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

William  Dow  Boutwell,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  B.S.,  Illi- 
nois; Graduate  Study,  George  Washington.  (Chief,  Editorial 
Division,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior.) 


Ewan  Clague,  Lecturer  on  Social  Insurance.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wash- 
ington State;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Director,  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board.) 

Claud  F.  Clayton,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  A.B.,  A.M., 
Missouri.  (In  Charge  of  Division  of  Project  Organization, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Cornelius  R.  P.  Cochrane,  Lecturer  on  Social  Security.  A.B., 
Amherst.  (Acting  Chief,  Field  Service  Section,  Bureau  of  Un- 
employment Compensation,   Social   Security  Board.) 

John  J.  Corson,  Lecturer  on  Social  Security  Administration.  B.A., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia.  (Assistant  Executive  Director,  So- 
cial Security  Board.) 

Lauchlin  Currie,  Lecturer  on  Banking.  B.S.,  London  School 
of  Economics;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  (Assistant  Director,  Research 
and  Statistics,   Federal  Reserve   Board.) 

Frederick  M.  Davenport,  Member  of  Administrative  Board,  School 
of  Public  Affairs.  A.B.,  Wesleyan  ;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Chair- 
man, National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs.) 

Lynn  R.  Edminster,  Lecturer  on  International  Economic  Relations. 
B.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution.  (Chief  Economic 
Analyst,  Trade  Agreements  Division,  State  Department.) 

John  D.  Fitch,  Lecturer  on  Power  Economics.  S.B.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  (Engineer,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion.) 

Emanuel  A.  Goldenweiser,  Lecturer  on  Money  and  Banking. 
B.A.,  Columbia;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  (Director,  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Federal  Reserve  System.) 

Lewis  C.  Gray,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources  and  Economic  His- 
tory. B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  William  Jewell  College;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin.  (Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Joseph  P.  Harris,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration,  and  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Approval  of  Thesis  Projects  for  Graduate  Students 
in  Public  Administration.  A.B.,  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  (Di- 
rector of  Research,  Committee  on  Public  Administration,  Social 
Science  Research  Council.) 

Henry  B.  Hazard,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Science.  LL.B., 
Oregon ;  LL.M.,  D.C.L.,  American.  (Chief  Attorney,  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.) 


A.  F.  Hinrichs,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Economics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia.    (Chief  Economist,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

Clarence  L.  Holmes,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  B.A., 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Principal  Agricultural  Econ- 
omist, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

W.  A.  Jump,  Lecturer  on  Financial  Administration.  (Director  of 
Finance  and  Budget  Officer,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Oscar  E.  Kiessling,  Lecturer  on  Mineral  Economics.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School  of  Politics 
and  Economics.  (Chief  Economist,  Division  of  Mineral  Re- 
sources and  Economics,  Bureau  of  Mines;  Member,  Central 
Statistical  Board.) 

Burt  P.  Kirkland,  Lecturer  on  Forestry  Economics.  A.B.,  Cor- 
nell. (Principal  Forest  Economist,  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice. ) 

Elmer  C.  Koch,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  B.S.,  M.S.,  Illinois; 
LL.B.,  Wisconsin.  (Security  Analyst,  Registration  Division, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.) 

John  A.  Lapp,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Relations.  Ph.B.,  LL.D.,  Alfred; 
Graduate  Study,  Wisconsin,  Cornell.  (National  Referee,  Build- 
ing Trades  Unions.) 

W.  Jett  Lauck,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Economics.  B.A.,  Washington 
and  Lee. 

Glen  Leet,  Lecturer  on  Social  Security.  A.B.,  Norwich;  M.S.P.A., 
Syracuse.  (Washington  Representative,  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association.) 

William  M.  Leiserson,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Relations.  B.A.,  Wis- 
consin; Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Chairman,  National  Mediation 
Board.) 

Frank  Lorimer,  Lecturer  on  Population.  B.A.,  Yale;  M.A.,  Chi- 
cago; B.D.,  Union;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Secretary,  Popula- 
tion Association  of  America.) 

Isador  Lubin,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Economics.  B.A.,  Clark;  Ph.D., 
Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School.  (Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics.) 

Arch  Mercey,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  LL.B.,  Illinois.  (As- 
sistant Director,  Division  of  Information,  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration.) 

Blaine  F.  Moore,  Lecturer  on  Public  Finance.  A.B.,  Kansas;  A.M., 
Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Finance  Department,  U.  S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.) 
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Howard  B.  Myers,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  Washburn;  Ph.D., 
Chicago.  (Director,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration.) 

Leo  Pasvolsky,  Lecturer  on  Monetary  Theory.  B.A.,  College  of 
City  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution.  (Specal  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

John  B.  Payne,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  A.B.,  George  Washing- 
ton; B.C.S.,  Southeastern;  C.P.A.,  State  of  North  Carolina. 
(Chief,  Records  and  Accounts  Section,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.) 

Gustav  Peck,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Relations.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Columbia; 
Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution.  (Board  Member,  Prison  Indus- 
tries Reorganization  Committee.) 

William  B.  Phillips,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  A.B.,  Wis- 
consin. (Chief,  Publication  Section,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration.) 

Howard  S.  Piquet,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.S.,  New 
York;  A.M.,  California;  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  (Chief  of  the 
Economic  Division,  United  States  Tariff  Commission.) 

Vergil  Reed,  Lecturer  on  Economic  Geography.  B.S.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; M.S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Assistant  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Census.) 

Henry  Reining,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  A.B., 
Akron;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  (Educational  Directed  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Affairs.) 

Oliver  C.  Short,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  A.B.,  M.A., 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins. 
(Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

William  N.  Sparhawk,  Lecturer  on  Forest  Economics.  B.A.,  M.F., 
Yale.    (Senior  Forest  Economist,  U.  S.  Forest  Service.) 

William  H.  S.  Stevens,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Economics.  B.A.,  Colby;  M.A.,  George  Washington; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  (Head  Economist,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  Member,  Central  Statistical  Board.) 

Oscar  Clemen  Stine,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  Ph.B., 
Ohio;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Principal  Agricultural  Economist, 
Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.) 

Elwood  Street,  Lecturer  on  Public  Welfare  Administration.  B.A., 
Western  Reserve;  M.A.,  Louisville.  (Director,  Public  Welfare, 
District  of  Columbia.) 


Roy  Stryker,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  A.B.,  Columbia.  (Chief, 
Historical  Section,  Division  of  Information,  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration.) 

Amos  E.  Taylor,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  Gettys- 
burg College;  A.M.,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  (Assist- 
ant Chief,  Finance  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.) 

N.  Arnold  Tolles,  Lecturer  on  Social  Economy.  Ph.B.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Chicago;  M.A.,  Harvard.  (Economic  Analyst,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

Cyril  B.  A.  Upham,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  Morn- 
ingside;  Ph.D.,  Iowa;  LL.B.,  George  Washington.  (Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. ) 

Julian  Wadleigh,  Lecturer  on  International  Trade.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Oxford.  (Senior  Economic  Analyst,  Trade  Agreements  Divi- 
sion, State  Department.) 

John  W.  Webb,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia.   (Coordinator  of  Urban  Surveys,  W.P.A.) 

Harry  D.  White,  Lecturer  on  Money  and  Banking.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Stanford ;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  (Assistant  Director  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Abel  Wolman,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins.  (Chairman,  Water  Resources  Committee,  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee.) 

Edgar  B.  Young,  Lecturer  on  Social  Economy.  A.B.,  DePauw; 
Graduate  Work,  Pennsylvania  and  London  School  of  Economics. 
(Assistant  to  the  Director,  United  States  Employment  Service.) 

Walter  H.  Young,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  A.B.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan;  LL.B.,  George  Washington. 


COOPERATING  STAFF  FROM  THE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Harry  B.  Humphrey,  Lecturer  on  French.  B.S.,  Minnesota;  Ph.D., 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  (Principal  Pathologist,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

George  Y.  Jarvis,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Statistics.  A.B.,  George 
Washington;  Graduate  Study,  American.  (Junior  Agricul- 
tural Economist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
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Peter  B.  Keplinger,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  B.P., 
B.Ph.,  Colorado  College ;  M.  of  Forestry,  Michigan.  (Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Personnel  Management,  United  States  Forest  Service.) 

Oswald  Nielsen,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  Ph.B.,  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
Minnesota.  (Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce.) 

Gordon  E.  Ockey,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  A.B.,  Wisconsin;  Grad- 
uate Study,  California.  (Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

C.  M.  Purves,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  Macalester ;  M.A.,  Min- 
nesota. (Senior  Agricultural  Economist,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

Roland  I.  Robinson,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  A.B.,  Western  State 
Teachers  College ;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan.  (Economist,  Federal 
Reserve  Board.) 

William  H.  Rowe,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  A.B.,  Michigan;  M.S., 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  (Agricultural  Economist, 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

B.  Ralph  Stauber,  Lecturer  on  Sstatistics.  B.S.,  State  College  of 
Washington;  M.S.,  Minnesota.  (Agricultural  Economist,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.) 

A.  Sturges,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.S.,  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.    (Agricultural  Economist,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Harry  J.  Winslow,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.S.,  M.S.,  Minnesota. 
(Statistician,  Social  Security  Board.) 


COOPERATING  STAFF  FROM  THE  CENSUS 
BUREAU  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

John  Albright,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College.  (Technical  Assistant,  Business  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.) 

Calvert  L.  Dedrick,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin.  (Assistant  Chief  Statistician,  Division  of  Statistical 
Research,  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

Morris  H.  Hansen,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.S.,  Wyoming;  Grad- 
uate Study,  American.  (Office  of  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

Forrest  E.  Linder,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  A.B.,  M.A.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa.  (Head,  Section  on 
Final  Results  and  Analysis,  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  Bureau 
of  Census.) 
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COOPERATING  STAFF  FROM  THE  FARM  CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mary  G.  Bird,  Lecturer  on  Secretarial  Problems.  (Secretary  to 
Deputy  Governor,  Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

Ralph  H.  Cole,  Lecturer  on  Economics.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Nebraska. 
(Chief  of  Appraisal  Studies  Section,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion.) 

Margaret  G.  Cook,  Lecturer  on  Secretarial  Problems.  Temple 
School  of  Business  and  Secretaries.  (Secretary  to  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

Charles  W.  Eichelberger,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute.  (Senior  Accountant  in  charge  of  Appro- 
priations and  Budget  Accounting,  Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

William  R.  Kelly,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  Accounting  certificate, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Fordham.  (Principal  Re- 
viewing Accountant,   Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

Mary  R.  Mathis,  Lecturer  on  English.  A.B.,  George  Washington. 
(Chief,  Washington  Personnel  Section,  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration.) 

Milton  Rygh,  Lecturer  on  Speech.  LL.B.,  Minnesota.  (Assistant 
Director,  Credit  Union  Section,  Farm  Credit  Administration.) 


COOPERATING  STAFF  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF 

LABOR  STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  LABOR 

J.  Perlman,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 
(Chief,  Division  of  Wages,  Hours  and  Working  Conditions, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Administrative  Board 
Mr.  Flemming,  Chairman 

Dr.  Woods  Dr.  Griffith 

Dr.  Arneson  Dr.  Marshall 

Dr.  Correll  Dr.  Seckler-Hudson 

Dr.  Engel  Dr.  Stevens 

Dr.  Davenport  Mr.  Baruch 

Mr.  Blough  Mr.  Short 

Miss  Stockberger,  Secretary 

Committees 
Admission  to  Undergraduate  Standing:    Dr.  Engel,  Chairman;  Dr. 
Gewehr;  Dr.  Seckler-Hudson.     Dr.  Woods,   Mr.   Flemming, 
Mrs.  Golder,  Miss  Stockberger,  ex  officio. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Standing:  Dr.  Arneson,  Chairman;  Dr. 
Seckler-Hudson;  Dr.  Huelster.  Dr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Flemming, 
Miss  Feagans,  Miss  Stockberger,  ex  officio. 

Admission  to  Candidacy  for  M.A.  in  Public  Administration  or  Ph.D. 
in  Public  Administration:  Dr.  Arneson,  Chairman;  Dr.  Seckler- 
Hudson  ;  and  Dr.  Huelster.  Mr.  Flemming,  Miss  Stockberger, 
ex  officio. 

Approval  of  Thesis  Projects  for  Graduate  Students  in  Public  Admin- 
istration: Dr.  Harris,  Chairman;  Dr.  Arneson;  Dr.  Marshall; 
Dr.  Seckler-Hudson;  Dr.  Reining;  and  Dr.  Blachly.  Mr.  Flem- 
ming, ex  officio. 

Curriculum:     Members  of  the  Administrative  Board. 

Requirements  for  Certificates  and  Degrees:  Members  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board. 
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FOREWORD 


The  School  of  Public  Affairs  of  The  American  University,  with 
offices  at  1901  F  Street,  N.  W.,  was  organized  in  1934  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  serving  government  employes  who  desire  to  obtain 
special  training  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  present  activi- 
ties in  a  more  effective  manner,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions 
of  greater  responsibility.  This  program,  which  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  School's  "In-Service"  Training  Program  for  Federal  Employes, 
has  been  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. 

In  the  development  of  the  courses  offered  as  a  part  of  the  "In- 
Service"  Training  Program  the  School  has  adopted  the  practice  of 
calling  upon  outstanding  experts  in  each  field  to  discuss  their  problems 
with  the  members  of  the  classes,  and  then  to  provide  the  students  with 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  their  problems  with  these  experts.  The 
contributions  of  these  experts  are  designed  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  full-time  faculty. 

Cooperative  "In-Service"  training  courses  have  also  been  developed 
with  the  following  departments  of  the  Federal  Government:  The 
Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Census  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion ;  the  Social  Security  Board ;  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor ;  and  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. 

In  connection  with  its  "In-Service"  training  program  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  has  developed  work  leading  toward  a  Certificate  in 
Public  Administration;  a  Certificate  in  Business  Administration;  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Public  Administration ;  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Business  Administration.  Also,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University,  programs  have  been  developed 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  field  of  Public  Administration.  The  details  of  these  programs  are 
set  forth  in  the  next  sections  of  the  bulletin. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  School  to  give  all  possible  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Candidates  for  certificates  and 
undergraduate  degrees  will  be  assigned  to  faculty  members  who  will 
make  a  careful  study  of  their  needs  and  abilities.  Graduate  students 
will  be  aided  in  every  possible  manner  by  faculty  members  under  whom 
they  are  carrying  on  their  research  work. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  in  any 
of  the  following  categories: 

/.   U nde graduate  Students 

1.  Candidates  for  a  Certificate  in  Public  or  Business  Administration, 
for  which  high  school  graduates  are  eligible  under  the  condi- 
tions described  below   (see  page  15). 

2.  Candidates  for  a  B.S.  in  Public  or  Business  Administration,  for 
which  high  school  graduates  who  have  also  completed  60  semester 
hours  of  college  work  are  eligible  under  the  conditions  described 
below  (see  page  17). 

3.  Unclassified  undergraduate  students,  comprising  (a)  students 
who  wish  to  transfer  the  credits  received  in  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  to  another  college;  and  (b)  students  whose  entrance 
records  are  clear  but  who  do  not  at  present  wish  to  matriculate  for 
a  certificate  or  degree,  and  are  undecided  as  to  how  they  wish 
to  use  the  credits  received    (see  page  18). 

4.  Special  students,  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  regular  admission 
requirements  but  who  are  permitted  to  take  certain  courses  on  the 
basis  of  previous  training  and  experience  (see  page  18). 

//.  Graduate  Students 

1.  Students  who  do  not  at  present  wish  to  matriculate  for  a  grad- 
uate degree,  are  undecided  as  to  how  they  wish  to  use  the  credits 
received,  or  who  wish  to  transfer  the  credits  to  another  school 
(see  page  19). 

2.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  field  of  Public  Admin- 
istration  (see  page  19). 

3.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  the  field  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration   (see   page   20). 

///.  Auditors  (see  page  20). 


I.    UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Admission  to  Candidacy  for  a  Certificate  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration or  a  Certificate  in  Business  Administration 
Admission  to  candidacy  for  a  Certificate  in  Public  or  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  be  granted  only  to  employes  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, or  of  state  and  local  governments.  In  a  few  instances  employes 
of  Washington  business  firms  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a 
Certificate  in  Business  Administration. 
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Admission  is  based  upon  the  student's  secondary  school  record,  and 
upon  evidence  indicating  that  his  previous  training  and  experience 
qualify  him  for  admission.  The  scholastic  requirement  is  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  course  in  an  accredited  high  school  or  academy, 
or  its  equivalent,  with  15  units,*  9  of  which  must  be  in  the  following 
academic  subjects: 

English  (3  or  4)  Economics 

Foreign  Languages  Problems  of  Democracy 

Algebra  Sociology 

Geometry  General  Science 

Trigonometry  Biology  (Botany,  Zoology) 

History  Chemistry 

Civics  or  Government  Physics 

In  addition  the  student  must  have  maintained  a  general  average 
of  C  or  better,  and  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  the  academic  units. 

Students  may  transfer  credits  to  be  applied  toward  the  Certificate 
from  an  accredited  college  providing  they  have  maintained  satisfactory 
grades,  and  providing  the  courses  are  consistent  with  the  curriculum 
requirements  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs.  In  general  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  courses  in  which  the  student  has  received  a  grade  of  D. 

High  school  records  will  be  secured  by  the  Registrar  of  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs.  College  records,  however,  must  be  requested  by 
the  student,  who  should  ask  that  an  official  itemized  transcript  of  his 
college  work  be  sent  by  the  Registrar  of  his  college  to  the  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Credits  from  non-accredited  institutions  may  be  validated  by  ex- 
amination only.  Information  concerning  the  dates  of  such  examinations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  the  School. 

Entrance  records  should  be  on  file  before  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  and  will  be  passed  on  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Un- 
dergraduate Standing.  If  these  records  are  not  available  prior  to  the 
student's  registration,  he  will  be  registered  tentatively  pending  action 
on  his  credentials  by  the  Admissions  Committee.  If  the  credentials  are 
not  received  within  six  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  the 
status  of  the  student  will  automatically  be  changed  to  that  of  an 
Auditor,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  for  the  work  taken  in  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs. 


*A  "unit"  of  high  school  work  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a 
secondary  school,  providing  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  at  least  thirty-six 
weeks,  the  recitation  or  laboratory  period  is  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes  in 
length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week. 
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Admission  to  Candidacy  for  a  B.S.  in  Public  Administration  or 
a  B.S.  in  Business  Administration 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Public  Administration  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration a  student  must  be  an  employe  of  the  Federal  government,  or  an 
employe  of  a  state  or  local  government.  In  a  few  instances  employes  of 
Washington  business  firms  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
of  B.S.  in  Business  Administration. 

In  addition  the  student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed,  in  an 
accredited  college,  at  least  60  semester  hours  of  work  in  courses  con- 
sistent with  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs. 

Admission  to  candidacy  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  as  admis- 
sion to  the  School  of  Public  Affairs.  Students  with  fewer  than  60 
semester  hours  of  work  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  School  either 
as  unclassified  undergraduate  students  or  as  candidates  for  a  Certificate 
in  Public  or  Business  Administration.  Upon  the  successful  completion 
of  60  semester  hours  of  work  the  student  may  apply  for  admission  to 
candidacy  for  a  B.S.  in  Public  or  Business  Administration. 

A  student  desiring  to  apply  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  B.S. 
degree  must  present  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  School  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Undergraduate  Stand- 
ing official  itemized  transcripts  of  the  institutions  previously  attended 
by  him  showing  (a)  his  entrance  credits  presented  for  admission  to 
college;  (b)  his  complete  college  record,  including  grades  in  each  sub- 
ject taken;  and    (c)    honorable  dismissal. 

Persons  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  B.S.  in  either 
Public  or  Business  Administration  should  provide  the  Director  of 
Admissions  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  with  all  of  the  required  in- 
formation at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
semester  in  which  they  plan  to  begin  their  work.  This  information 
will  be  passed  on  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Undergraduate 
Standing  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  records  are  not  available  prior 
to  the  student's  registration,  he  will  be  registered  tentatively  pending 
action  on  his  credentials  by  the  Admissions  Committee.  If  the  cre- 
dentials are  not  received  within  six  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  the  status  of  the  student  will  automatically  be  changed  to 
that  of  an  Auditor,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  for  the  work  taken 
in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
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Admission  to  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  as  an 
Unclassified  Undergraduate  Student 

Students  who  have  completed  a  four-year  course  in  an  accredited 
high  school,  but  who  do  not  at  present  wish  to  work  for  a  certificate, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  as  unclassified  under- 
graduate students.  Such  students  should  file  with  the  Registrar  of  the 
School  the  name  and  address  of  the  high  school  attended,  and  the 
date  of  graduation.  The  Registrar  will  secure  the  necessary  high 
school  records. 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  credit  for  the  work  they  take  in 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs  to  another  college  may  be  admitted  to  the 
School  as  unclassified  undergraduate  students  on  presentation  of  a 
statement  of  good  standing  from  the  college  in  which  they  are  reg- 
istered. Such  statements  should  be  sent  from  the  Registrar  of  the  ac- 
credited institution  last  attended  by  the  student  to  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  before  the  student  registers  in 
the  School.  If  the  statement  is  not  available  at  that  time,  however, 
the  student  will  be  registered  tentatively,  pending  the  clearance  of 
his  entrance  record.  If  the  statement  is  not  received  within  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  registration,  the  status  of  the  student  will  automatically 
be  changed  to  that  of  an  Auditor,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  for 
work  taken  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 


Admission  to  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  as  a 
Special  Student 

Students  who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  under  any  of  the  conditions  set  forth  above  may,  on  the 
basis  of  previous  training  and  experience,  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Admission  to  Undergraduate  Standing  for  admission  as  Special  Stu- 
dents. A  Special  Student  is  one  whose  academic  background  is  irregu- 
lar, but  who  is  allowed  because  of  his  training  or  experience  to  take 
certain  courses,  with  the  understanding  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for 
a  certificate  or  degree. 

Whenever  his  admission  deficiencies  have  been  removed,  a  Special 
Student  may  request  the  Admissions  Committee  to  admit  him  to  regu- 
lar undergraduate  standing. 
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II.     GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  for 
Graduate  Study 

College  graduates  who  wish  to  receive  credit  for  the  work  they 
take  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  but  who  do  not  at  present  wish 
to  become  candidates  for  either  the  MA.  or  Ph.D.  in  Public  Admin- 
istration, may  be  admitted  to  the  School  for  graduate  study  on  presen- 
tation of  either  a  transcript  or  a  certification  of  graduation  from  the 
Registrar  of  the  college  which  granted  the  degree.  Such  students  must 
have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  representing  a  regular  four-year 
course  in  an  accredited  institution.  Such  transcripts  or  certification 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Registrar  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs 
before  the  student  registers  in  the  School.  If  the  transcript  or  certifica- 
tion is  not  available  at  that  time,  however,  the  student  will  be  reg- 
istered tentatively,  pending  the  clearance  of  his  entrance  record.  If  the 
transcript  or  certification  is  not  received  within  six  weeks  from  the 
date  of  registration,  the  status  of  the  student  will  automatically  be 
changed  to  that  of  an  Auditor,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  for  the 
work  taken  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  for  graduate  study  does 
not  constitute  admission  to  candidacy  for  either  an  MA.  or  Ph.D. 
degree.  Requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  these  degrees 
are  set  forth  below. 


Admission  to  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  as  a  Candidate  for 
the  Degree  of  MA.  in  the  Field  of  Public  Administration 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  the  field  of  Public  Administration  must  have  met  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

1.  He  must  have  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  on  itemized  official  transcript  of  his  undergraduate  work, 
showing  his  graduation  from  an  accredited  college. 

2.  He  must  have  had  his  undergraduate  work  passed  on  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Graduate  Standing, 
and  have  made  up  any  deficiencies  in  his  undergraduate  back- 
ground as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Can- 
didacy. 

3.  He  must  have  passed  his  language  examination  or  satisfied  the 
requirement  in   statistics.      (See   page   29.) 

4.  He  must  have  had  his  thesis  project  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Approval  of  Thesis  Projects  for  Graduate  Students  in  Public 
Administration.      (See   page   30.) 
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Admission  to  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  as  a  Candidate  for 
the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  the  Field  of  Public  Administration 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  field  of  Public  Administration  must  have  met  the 
following  requirements,  in  addition  to  requirements  1  and  2  listed 
above  for  candidates  for  the  master's  degree : 

1.  He  must  have  been  awarded  a  master's  degree  as  a  result  of 
having  followed  a  course  of  study  which  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission to  Candidacy  is  willing  to  approve  as  constituting  satis- 
factory work  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  the  field  of  Public  Admin- 
istration or  he  must  have  completed  at  least  24  hours  of  work 
which  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Candidacy  is  willing  to 
approve  as  constituting  satisfactory  work  for  the  degree. 

2.  If  he  desires  to  present  up  to  36  hours  of  course  work  from 
another  graduate  institution  to  be  applied  toward  the  require- 
ments for  the  doctor's  degree,  he  must  have  had  this  work  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Candidacy. 

3.  He  must  have   passed   his  language   examinations. 

4.  He  must  have  had  his  thesis  project  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Approval  of  Thesis  Projects  for  Graduate  Students  in  Public 
Administration. 

5.  He  must  have  had  his  candidacy  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Admission  to  Candidacy,  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs,  and  the  Graduate  Board. 


III.   AUDITORS 


The  School  of  Public  Affairs  is  willing  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
auditing  courses  to  students  who  do  not  desire  to  take  the  work  for 
academic  credit  or  to  receive  a  grade.  Auditors  need  not  supply  the  office 
of  the  School  with  a  record  of  previous  academic  work. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
CERTIFICATES  AND  DEGREES 


The  following  graduation  requirements  have  been  established  for 
the  Certificates  and  degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Graduation  Requirements  for  the  Certificate  in  Public 

Administration  and  the  Certificate  in  Business 

Administration 

To  become  eligible  for  a  Certificate  in  Public  Administration  or  a 

Certificate  in  Business  Administration  a  student  must  complete  45 

semester  hours  of  courses  with  an  average  of  C.   At  least  30  hours  of 

this  work  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  The  American  University. 

The  following  basic  courses  must  be  included  in  the  program  of 
candidates  for  either  Certificate: 

English  Composition 6  hours 

Principles  of  Economics 3   hours 

Fundamentals  of  Public  and 

Business  Administration 3  hours 

Elementary  Statistics , 6  hours 

Elementary  Accounting 6  hours 

In  addition  candidates  for  the  Certificate  in  Public  Administration 
must  satisfactorily  complete  a  three-hour  course  in  Principles  of  Public 
Organization,  and  specialized  work  in  the  field  of  Public  Administra- 
tion approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  field  or  his  representative.  Can- 
didates for  the  Certificate  in  Business  Administration  must  satisfac- 
torily complete  a  three-hour  course  in  Principles  of  Business  Admin- 
istration and  specialized  work  in  the  field  of  Business  Administra- 
tion approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  field  or  his  representative. 

Students  enrolled  for  work  leading  toward  the  Certificate  may  not 
register  for  more  than  nine  hours  of  courses  in  any  one  semester. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Certificate  in  Public 
or  Business  Administration  are  described  on  page  15. 


Graduation  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Public 
Administration  and  the  B.S.  in  Business 
Administration 
To  become  eligible  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Business  Administration 
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a  student  must  complete  130  semester  hours  of  courses  with  an  aver- 
age of  C.  At  least  30  hours  of  this  work  must  be  taken  in  residence 
at  The  American  University;  at  least  40  hours  must  be  secured  in 
courses  numbered  above  300. 

Candidates  for  the  B.S.  in  either  Public  or  Business  Administration 
must  satisfactorily  complete  the  following  basic  courses: 

I.   Required  Subjects 

English 12  hours 

Speech 2  hours 

Philosophy    4  hours 

II.   Modern   Foreign  Languages 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  Spanish  to 
be  satisfied  by  examination  or  by  12  hours  of  college  study 
of  the  language  selected.  Failure  to  demonstrate  a  read- 
ing knowledge  by  examination  will  require  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  at  least  a  year  of  course  study  in  college. 

III.  Social  Sciences 

Twelve  hours  of  work  distributed  over  at  least  two  of 
the  social  sciences  listed  below,  with  at  least  six  hours  in 
one  department: 

Business  Administration  History 

Public  Administration  Political  Science 

Economics  Sociology 

IV.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Twelve  hours  from  the  courses  listed  below,  at  least  six 
of  which  must  be  in  a  laboratory  science : 
Biology  Physics 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

Geology 

V.   Humanities 

Twelve  hours  to  be  distributed  over  at  least  two  subjects, 

with  at  least  six  hours  in  one  subject: 

Art  Philosophy 

Classics  Psychology 

Education  Religion 
Music 

In  addition  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration must  complete,  with  an  average  of  B,  at  least  30  hours  of  work 
in  the  field  of  Public  Administration  approved  in  advance  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  field  or  his  representative;  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
B.S.  in  Business  Administration  must  complete,  with  an  average  of  B, 
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at  least  30  hours  of  work  in  the  field  of  Business  Administration  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Chairman  of  the  field  or  his  representative. 

Employed  students  enrolled  for  work  leading  toward  the  degree  of 
B.S.  may  not  register  for  more  than  nine  hours  of  courses  in  any  one 
semester. 

A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
B.S.  in  Public  or  Business  Administration  must  complete  his  require- 
ments for  the  degree  within  four  years  after  his  admission  to  candidacy. 
Formal  admission  to  candidacy  does  not  take  place,  however,  until  the 
student  has  earned  at  least  60  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit. 
Requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  B.S.  in  Public  or 
Business  Administration  are  described  on  page  17. 


Graduation  Requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  the  Field  of 
Public  Administration 

The  graduation  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the 
field  of  Public  Administration  are  now  being  revised,  to  become  effec- 
tive with  students  entering  in  September,  1938.  New  students  who 
wish  to  matriculate  for  the  master's  degree  should  write  to  the  Reg- 
istrar of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  for  a  copy  of  the  new  require- 
ments. The  new  requirements  will  be  ready  by  July  1. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  M.A.  in  the  field 
of  Public  Administration  are  described  on  page  19. 


Graduation  Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in  the 
Field  of  Public  Administration 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  field  of  Public  Admin- 
istration is  offered  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  and  the  Graduate  School  of  The  American  University. 

The  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative,  and  no  definite  statement  of  the  time  necessary  for  secur- 
ing the  degree  can  be  made.  No  degree  can  be  granted,  however,  for 
less  than  72  hours  of  course  work  (or  the  equivalent)  plus  the  thesis. 
Work  done  in  connection  with  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  will  be  considered  as  part  of  the  three-year  or  72-hour 
requirement.  Students  whose  undergraduate  programs  have  been  de- 
ficient in  courses  relating  to  the  field  of  Public  Administration  will  be 
asked  to  take  additional  courses. 

At  least  48  hours  of  the  course  work  must  lie  within  an  approved 
sequence  of  sub-fields.  The  portion  of  the  student's  work  taken  in  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  must  not  fall  below  a  4.2  average  (see  page 
29). 
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A  student  who  is  employed  full  time,  and  who  is  also  working  on 
his  thesis,  may  not  register  for  more  than  six  hours  of  courses  in  any 
one  semester. 

Graduate  work  completed  with  a  satisfactory  grade  in  residence  at 
other  fully  accredited  institutions  may  be  offered  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  a  doctor's  degree,  provided  it  is  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Candidacy,  but  at  least  36  hours  of 
course  work  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  The  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Each  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  related 
to  the  field  of  Public  Administration.  The  thesis  is  expected  to  embody 
the  results  of  original  research,  to  give  evidence  of  sound  scholarship, 
and  to  constitute  a  definite  contribution  to  knowledge.  The  research 
for  this  thesis  and  its  preparation  must  be  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  faculty  member  or  members  whose  field  is  most  closely 
related  to  the  subject  of  the  thesis.  Detailed  requirements  for  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  the  thesis  will  be  found  on  page  30. 
After  the  thesis  is  approved  the  candidate  must  pass  an  intensive  exami- 
nation on  his  thesis  and  related  subjects. 

The  candidate  must  also  pass  written  comprehensive  examinations. 
A  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  a  major  in  Public  Admin- 
tration  must  be  prepared  to  take  comprehensive  examinations  in  all 
of  the  sub-fields  in  groups  (a)  and  (b),  and  at  least  five  sub-fields  or 
three  sub-fields  and  a  field  of  application  from  group  (c).  The  groups 
and  sub-fields  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

(a)  National  Government,  State  Government,  Municipal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  Organization  and  Management,  Public  Personnel  Management, 
Financial  Administration  (which  may  include  Accounting),  At- 
ministrative  and  Constitutional  Law. 

(c)  Comparative  Government,  Public  Opinion  and  Political  Parties, 
Statistics,  Social  Psychology,  Economic  Theory,  Interrelations 
between  Government  and  Economics,  Political  Theory,  Public 
Finance,  Interrelations  of  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Govern- 
ments, or  any  field  in  which  Public  Administration  principles  may 
be  applied. 

Persons  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  the  field  of  Public  Administration  must  complete  their  work  within 
six  years  after  admission  to  candidacy.  Formal  admission  to  candidacy 
for  the  Ph.D.  does  not  take  place,  however,  until  the  student  has  either 
received  a  master's  degree  or  has  earned  at  least  24  hours  of  graduate 
credit.  Requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  in  the 
field  of  Public  Administration  are  described  on  page  20. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


Registration  Dates  and  Office  Hours 

The  office  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  is  open  throughout  the 
summer  months.  Students  desiring  to  plan  their  programs  prior  to 
the  preliminary  and  official  registration  periods  should  call  the  office 
of  the  Director  for  an  appointment. 

The  preliminary  registration  period  for  the  first  semester  is  from 
Monday,  August  29,  to  Saturday,  September  17.  The  formal  regis- 
tration period  is  from  Saturday,  September  17,  through  Wednesday, 
September  21. 

The  preliminary  registration  period  for  the  second  semester  is  from 
Saturday,  January  14,  through  Thursday,  January  19.  The  formal 
registration  period  is  from  Monday,  January  30,  through  Wednesday, 
February  1. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  office  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs 
is  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  5  :30  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  Effective  Monday,  September  12,  the  office  will  be  open 
throughout  the  school  year  (with  the  exception  of  the  Christmas  and 
spring  holiday  periods)  from  9  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  on  Monday  through 
Friday.  On  Saturdays  it  will  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m.  with 
the  exception  of  Saturday,  September  17,  and  Saturday,  January  14, 
when  it  will  be  open  until  6  p.m. 

Registration  Procedure 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  fall  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing classifications : 

1.   Undergraduate  Students 

1.  Candidates  for  a  Certificate  in  Public  or  Business  Administration. 

2.  Candidates  for  a  B.S.  in  Public  or  Business  Administration. 

3.  Unclassified   undergraduate   students. 

4.  Special  students. 

II.   Graduate  Students 

1.  Admission  to  graduate  study. 

2.  Candidates  for  M.A.  in  the  field  of  Public  Administration. 

3.  Candidates  for  a  Ph.D.  in  the  field  of  Public  Administration. 

III.  Auditors 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  a  description  of  the  kind  of 
credentials  students  must  present  before  they  may  be  admitted  are 
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described  in  the  section  on  Admission  Requirements  (pages  15-20). 
These  credentials  should  reach  the  Registrar  of  the  School  before  or 
during  the  formal  registration  period,  and  will  be  passed  on  by  the 
Admissions  Committee  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  entrance  credentials 
are  not  available  prior  to  the  student's  registration,  he  will  be  registered 
tentatively  pending  action  on  his  credentials  by  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee. If  the  credentials  are  not  received  within  six  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  the  status  of  the  student  will  automatically 
be  changed  to  that  of  an  Auditor,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  for 
the  work  taken  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

No  student  may  attend  classes  until  he  has  filled  out  the  Registrar's 
and  Business  Manager's  cards  and  arranged  for  the  payment  of  his 
tuition.  When  this  has  been  done  he  will  be  provided  with  a  Student 
Identification  Card  which  will  indicate  what  classes  he  is  entitled  to 
attend. 

No  new  registrations  will  be  accepted  after  the  fourth  week  of 
classes  (October  20  for  the  first  semester,  March  2  for  the  second). 
This  date  will  also  be  the  last  day  on  which  students  will  be  allowed 
to  change  from  audit  to  credit  basis. 

Payment  of  Fees 

All  accounts  are  payable  at  the  office  of  the  Bursar,  1901  F  Street. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  complete  registration  or  to  attend  classes 
until  all  charges  are  paid  or  contracted  for,  as  provided  below. 

The  fees  for  all  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  are 
listed  in  this  bulletin  and  in  the  complete  schedule  of  classes,  issued 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

The  fee  for  full-time  students  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  is 
$150  per  semester.  Persons  admitted  as  full-time  students  are  entitled 
to  enroll  for  credit  for  as  many  hours  of  work  in  any  branch  of  the 
University  as  the  Director  of  the  School  or  the  Chairman  of  the  field 
is  willing  to  approve,  and  are  entitled  to  audit  as  many  courses  as  they 
desire  without  the  payment  of  additional  fees. 

Tuition  for  each  semester  is  due  and  payable  in  advance  at  the 
time  of  registration.  There  is  no  additional  registration  fee,  but  on 
payment  in  advance  of  a  $1  fee  for  handling  charges  students  may  ar- 
range for  payment  of  tuition  in  installments  as  follows:  for  the 
first  semester — one-third  at  the  time  of  registration,  one-third  on 
November  1  and  one-third  on  December  1 ;  for  the  second  semester — 
one-third  at  the  time  of  registration,  one-third  on  March  1  and  one- 
third  on  April  3.  Students  who  fail  to  make  installment  payments 
by  the  16th  of  the  month  in  which  they  are  due  (or  by  the  17th  when 
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the  16th  falls  on  a  Sunday)  will  be  suspended  and  may  not  attend 
classes  until  they  have  paid  all  accrued  installments  plus  a  reinstate- 
ment fee  of  $2,  and  have  officially  been  reinstated.  A  suspended  student 
may  not  be  reinstated  for  the  semester  after  two  weeks  from  the  date 
of  suspension. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  $2  must  be  paid  by  students  who  fail  to 
complete  their  registration  within  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of 
classes.  For  the  first  semester  of  1938-39  this  fee  shall  go  into  effect 
on  Monday,  October  3 ;  for  the  second  semester  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 13. 

A  fee  of  $1  will  be  charged  for  changes  which  the  student  makes 
in  his  registration  later  than  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  classes. 
For  the  first  semester  of  1938-39  this  fee  will  go  into  effect  on  Monday, 
October  3 ;  for  the  second  semester  on  Monday,  February  13. 

Fees 

Tuition  for  full-time  students,  each  semester $150.00 

Late  registration  fee 2.00 

Change  in  registration 1.00 

Reinstatement  fee 2.00 

Service  charge  on  deferred  payments 1.00 

Graduation  fee— B.S. 10.00 

M.A.  or  Ph.D. 15.00 

Rental  of  Hood 2.50 

Fee  for  binding  thesis 5.00 

Withdrawals  and  Refunds 

Applications  for  withdrawal  from  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  or 
for  changes  in  schedule  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Registrar  of 
the  School  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose.  Notification  to  an 
instructor  or  absence  from  classes  over  a  prolonged  period  is  not  an 
acceptable  notice. 

In  authorized  withdrawals  and  changes  in  schedule  financial  ad- 
justments will  be  made  on  the  principle  of  three  installments  a  semester 
as  follows: 

First  semester:  Withdrawals  dated  on  or  before  October  31,  can- 
cellation of  the  second  and  third  installments;  withdrawals  dated  on 
or  before  November  30,  cancellation  of  the  third  installment.  No 
refunds  or  rebates  will  be  allowed  on  withdrawals  dated  subsequent 
to  November  30. 

Second  semester:  Withdrawals  dated  on  or  before  February  28, 
cancellation  of  the  second  and  third  installments;  withdrawals  dated 
on  or  before  March  31,  cancellation  of  the  third  installment.     No 
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refunds  or  rebates  will  be  allowed  on  withdrawals  dated  subsequent 
to  March  31. 

In  no  case  will  any  part  of  the  initial  installment  of  tuition  be  re- 
funded, and  in  no  case  will  tuition  be  reduced  or  refunded  because  of 
non-attendance  upon  classes. 

No  permission  to  withdraw  and  no  transcript  of  work  done  will  be 
given  a  student  who  does  not  have  a  clear  financial  record. 

Course  Examinations  and  Grades 

A  written  examination  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  course  offered 
in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Grades  in  courses  are  given  and  recorded  as  follows :  A,  excellent ; 
B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  unsatisfactory;  F,  failure;  I,  incomplete. 

The  mark  I  is  given  only  when  some  portion  of  the  student's  work 
has  not  been  completed.  The  mark  may  be  removed  and  credit  given 
only  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  course  so  marked.  In- 
completes obtained  during  the  first  semester  of  any  academic  year 
must  be  removed  before  April  15,  otherwise  they  are  entered  on  the 
records  as  withdrawal  or,  by  direction  of  the  instructor,  as  failure.  In- 
completes obtained  during  the  second  semester  must  be  removed  before 
November  15. 

All  grades  are  mailed  to  students  as  soon  as  they  are  received  from 
instructors.  The  staff  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  is  instructed 
not  to  provide  students  with  oral  reports  of  grades  received. 

A  grade  once  reported  to  the  Registrar  of  the  School  of  Public  Af- 
fairs cannot  be  changed  except  by  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board. 

Probation  and  Dismissal 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  a  student's  grade  index  points  are 
assigned  for  each  letter  grade  as  follows:  For  each  hour  of  A,  five 
points;  for  each  hour  of  B,  four  points;  for  each  hour  of  C,  three 
points;  for  each  hour  of  D,  two  points;  for  each  hour  of  I,  one  point; 
for  each  hour  of  F,  no  points. 

An  average  of  C,  namely,  a  grade  index  of  3,  in  all  work  taken  for 
college  credit  is  required  for  graduation  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
a  Certificate  in  Public  or  Business  Administration  and  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  or  Business  administra- 
tion. 

An  undergraduate  student  who,  on  the  completion  of  18  hours  of 
work  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  has  a  point  average  under  2.5 
will  be  placed  on  probation.  If  his  point  average  is  2  or  less,  he  will 
be  asked  to  withdraw. 
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An  undergraduate  student  who,  on  the  completion  of  36  hours  of 
work  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  has  a  point  average  under  2.75 
will  be  placed  on  probation.  If  his  point  average  is  2.5  or  less,  he 
will  be  asked  to  withdraw. 

An  undergraduate  student  who,  on  the  completion  of  45  hours  of 
work  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  has  a  point  average  under  3 
will  be  placed  on  probation.  If  his  point  average  is  2.75  or  less,  he 
will  be  asked  to  withdraw. 


In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree  in  the  field  of  Public 
Administration  an  average  of  B,  namely,  a  grade  index  of  4,  in  all 
work  taken  for  graduate  credit  is  required  for  graduation. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  field  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  a  grade  of  4.2  for  all  work  taken  at  The  Amer- 
ican University  is  required  for  graduation. 

If  a  student  has  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  either  the  M.A. 
or  Ph.D.  in  Public  Administration,  he  must  maintain  an  average 
of  4  in  all  work  taken ;  otherwise,  he  will  not  be  continued  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  graduate  degree. 

A  student  carrying  on  graduate  work  in  the  School  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, whether  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  not,  must,  on  the 
completion  of  12  hours  of  work,  have  a  grade  index  of  3.5 ;  otherwise, 
he  will  be  placed  on  probation.  If  his  grade  index  is  3  or  less,  he 
will  be  asked  to  withdraw. 

A  graduate  student,  whether  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  not, 
must,  on  the  completion  of  24  hours  of  work,  have  a  grade  index  of 
4;  otherwise,  he  will  be  placed  on  probation.  If  his  grade  index  is 
3.75  or  less,  he  will  be  asked  to  withdraw. 

Failure  to  Pass  Comprehensive  Examinations 

In  case  a  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree  fails  to  pass  his  compre- 
hensive examinations,  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  may  permit  the  candidate  to  take  a  second  examination  after 
the  lapse  of  four  months.  Failure  to  pass  a  second  examination  is 
final. 

Language  Requirements  for  Graduate  Students 

The  language  requirement  for  a  candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree 
from  The  American  University  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  either 
French  or  German.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  field 
of  Public  Administration  may,  however,  substitute  for  this  require- 
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ment  the  successful  completion  of  a  standard  one  year  course  in  the 
field  of  statistical  methods.  Students  who  have  taken  and  completed 
such  a  course  within  three  years  of  the  time  in  which  they  submit  it 
in  fulfillment  of  this  requirement  will  not  need  to  take  an  examination 
in  the  subject.  Other  students  must  take  and  pass  an  examination 
set  by  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

The  language  requirement  for  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  The  American  University  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French 
and  German. 

In  special  instances,  when  another  language  would  be  useful  to  the 
student  in  connection  with  his  research  work,  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  Graduate  Board  may 
allow  its  substitution  for  one  of  the  languages  usually  required. 

Preparation  and  Submission  of  Theses 
Candidates  for  either  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  field  of 
Public  Administration  should  adhere  to  the  following  procedures  in 
the  matter  of  preparing  and  submitting  a  thesis: 

1.  As  soon  as  the  candidate  has  developed  tentative  plans  for  his 
thesis  he  should  submit  them  in  outline  form  to  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  The  candidate  should  submit  six  copies 
of  his  outline. 

2.  The  outline  will  then  be  considered  by  the  committee  on  Ap- 
proval of  Thesis  Projects  for  Graduate  Students  in  Public  Admin- 
istration. The  student  will  ordinarily  be  asked  to  meet  with  the 
committee,  the  members  of  which  will,  among  other  things,  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  proposed  project  fits  into  the  School's  general 
research  program  in  the  field  of  Public  Administration. 

3.  Once  the  proposed  project  has  been  approved  by  the  committee 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  designate  a  member  of  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs  staff  to  act  as  chairman  of  this  particular  project. 
The  chairman  will  be  assisted  by  a  number  of  other  members  of  the 
staff. 

4.  The  candidate  will  then  enroll  through  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  for  thesis  supervision.  If  he  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  field  of  Public  Administration, 
he  will  pay  a  fee  of  $30.  If  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  the  field  of  Public  Administration,  he  will  pay  a  fee  of  $60.  These 
fees  are  paid  only  once  during  the  student's  graduate  work. 

5.  The  chairman  of  the  candidate's  project  will  then  work  with 
him  in  the  development  of  his  thesis.  This  supervisory  work  may  be 
carried  on  entirely  by  individual  conferences  or  the  candidate  may  be 
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asked,  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  with  other  candidates  who  are 
carrying  on  work  in  closely  related  fields. 

6.  No  thesis  should  be  submitted  to  the  office  of  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  until  it  has  received  the  written  approval  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  project,  and  the  members  of  the  staff  who  have  been 
assisting  him. 

7.  Theses  must  be  approved  and  submitted  before  April  1  of  the 
year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  candi- 
date is  required  to  provide  the  School  with  four  typewritten  copies. 

8.  After  the  thesis  has  been  approved  and  submitted  the  candidate 
will  be  given  an  oral  examination  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  thesis. 
The  examination  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  on 
Approval  of  Thesis  Projects  for  Graduate  Students  in  Public  Admin- 
istration. 

Transcripts 

Each  student,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  is  entitled  to  one  tran- 
script of  his  record  without  charge;  for  each  transcript  after  the  first 
one,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged.  Transcripts  will  not  be  issued 
unless  all  financial  obligations  to  the  University  have  been  paid  in 
full. 

Schedule  of  Classes 

A  complete  schedule  of  classes  for  the  first  semester  together  with 
a  description  of  all  courses  offered,  names  of  instructors,  fees,  etc.,  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  between  August  15  and  August  30. 

A  similar  schedule  for  the  second  semester  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution on  or  before  January  3,   1939. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  following  pages  list  the  courses  which  were  open  to  students  in 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs  during  the  academic  year  1937-38.  They 
do  not  contain  all  the  announcements  of  new  courses  for  1938-39. 

Students  planning  to  enroll  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  for 
1938-39  should  consult  the  schedules  of  classes  which  will  be  issued 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  which  will  contain  com- 
plete descriptions  of  all  courses  offered,  names  of  instructors,  number 
of  semester  hours  credit  which  each  course  carries,  the  fee  for  each 
course,  and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  The  schedule  for  the  first 
semester  zvill  be  available  for  distribution  between  the  15th  and  30th 
of  August,  and  the  schedule  for  the  second  semester  will  be  available 
for  distribution  on  or  before  January  3,  1939. 

Courses  are  numbered  and  arranged  to  indicate  their  place  in  a 
university  program  of  studies.  Courses  numbered  in  the  200  group 
are  designed  for  sophomores  and  juniors;  those  numbered  between 
300  and  399  for  juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered  between  400 
and  499  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates;  those  numbered  above 
500  for  graduates  only. 

Courses  bearing  double  numbers  (like  201-2)  are  year  courses  and 
ordinarily  must  be  continued  throughout  the  year.  All  fees  listed, 
however,  are  for  one  semester  only. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

General  Courses  in  the  Field  of  Public  Administration 

Pub.  Ad.  301-2— INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Mr.  Young 

Fee  $22.50 
Bus.  Ad.  401— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION Dr.  Marshall 
Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee   $22.50 
Pub.   Ad.  421— PRINCIPLES   OF   PUBLIC   ADMINISTRATION 

One  semester  course,  offered  both  semesters,  Dr.  Reining 

3  hours  credit.  Fee  $30 

Pol.  Sc.  402— THE  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  Dr.  Seckler-Hudson 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Pol.  Sc.  401— LEGISLATION  Dr.  Seckler-Hudson 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 
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Pub.  Ad.   523— THE  FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY  Dr.   Arneson 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Pol.  Sc.  404— FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL  RELATIONS      Dr.  Arneson 
Second  semester,  \y2  to  3  hours  credit.  Fee  $15  to  $30 

Pol.  Sc.  441— PRESSURE  GROUPS  AS  AN  AGENCY  OF  SOCIAL  CON- 
TROL Dr.  Seckler-Hudson 
Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Pol.  Sc.  534— THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  GOVERNMENT 
Second  semester,  V/2  hours  credit  Dr.  Griffith 

Fee  $15 
Personnel  Management 

Pub.  Ad.  403-4— PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Mr.  Short 

Fee  $22.50 

Pub.   Ad.   407— POSITION-CLASSIFICATION    AND    PAY    PLANS 

First  semester,  2  hours  credit  Mr.  Baruch 

Fee  $15 
Pub.  Ad.  409— PLACEMENT  PROCEDURES  Mr.  Board 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $22.50 

Pub.    Ad.    410— PROBLEMS    IN    COUNSELLING    GOVERNMENT    EM- 
PLOYEES Mr.  Board 
Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $22.50 

Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Offices 

Pub.   Ad.   215— OFFICE   MANAGEMENT   AND    FILING   IN    GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES  Mr.  Barnett 
Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $22.50 
Pub.  Ad.  423— EFFICIENCY  RATINGS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  SUPERVISION1 
First  semester,   3   hours  credit  Mr.   Short 

Fee  $22.50 
Pub.  Ad.  424— SUPERVISOR  TRAINING  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAN- 
AGEMENT Mr.  Short 
Second  semester,  3  hours  credit                                                          Fee  $22.50 

Administrative  and  Constitutional  Law 

Pub.  Ad.  381-2— ELEMENTARY  LAW  Mr.  Young 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $22.50 

Pol.  Sc.  501-2— UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW     Dr.  Hazard 
Year  course,  V/z  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $15 

Pol.  Sc.  506— THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  REVISION 

Second  Semester,  2  or  3  hours  credit  Dr.  Arneson 

Fee  $20  or  $30 

Pub.  Ad.  581-2— ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  Mr.  Flemming 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $30 

Pub.  Ad.  681— PROBLEMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  Dr.  Aitchison 
Financial  Administration 


1Given  in  cooperation  with  Graduate  School,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Pub.  Ad.  441— INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTING 
First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Mr.  Blough 

Fee  $22.50 

Pub.  Ad.  442— FEDERAL  ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES  Mr.  Payne 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $22.50 

Pub.  Ad.  451— FEDERAL  BUDGETARY  ADMINISTRATION 

One  semester  course,  offered  both  semesters,  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Jump 

3  hours  credit  Fee  $22.50 

Econ.  483— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  Dr.  Moore 

First  semester,  V/2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Econ.  561— FOREIGN  PUBLIC  FINANCE  Dr.  Mann 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Government  Public  Relations 

Pub.  Ad.  461— EDITORIAL  PRACTICE  Mr.  Boutwell 

First  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Pub.  Ad.  463— WORKSHOP  IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Mr.  Boutwell 

First  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Pub.  Ad.  464— WORKSHOP  IN   PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Mr.  Phillips 

Second  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Pub.  Ad.  465— APPLIED  GOVERNMENT  WRITING  Mr.  Boutwell 

Second   semester,   3   hours  credit  Fee   $22.50 

Pub.  Ad.  467— GOVERNMENT  PROOFREADING  AND  INDEXING 

Second  semester,  2  hours  credit  Mr.  Angel 

Fee  $15 
Pub.  Ad.  469a— GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENTARY  FILMS         Mr.  Mercey 

Second  semester,  1  hour  credit  Fee  $7.50 

Pub.  Ad.  469b— CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  IN  GOVERNMENT  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY Mr.  Stryker 

Second  semester,  1  hour  credit  Fee  $7.50 


Social  Security  Administration 

Soc.  Ec.  407— SOCIAL  INSURANCE  Mr.  Clague 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Soc.  Ec.  409— PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION  Mr.  Street 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Soc.  Ec.  503— HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  LEGISLATION     Mr.  Leet 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Soc.  Ec.  507— THE  WORKER'S  INCOME  Dr.  Hinrichs 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Soc.  Ec.  509— ECONOMIC  INSECURITY  Dr.  McConnell 

First  semester,   3   hours  credit  Fee   $30 

Soc.  Ec.  542— EUROPEAN  SYSTEMS  OF  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 


Second  semester,  3  hours  credit 

Soc.  Ec.  54-1 — OLD  AGE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

Second  semester,  2  hours  credit 
Soc.  Ec.   552— PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT   AGENCIES 

Second  semester,  2  hours  credit 


Dr.  McConnell 

Fee  $30 

Mr.   Corson 

Fee  $20 

Mr.   Young 

Fee  $20 
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Soc.  Ec.  603— ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICES  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
Second  semester,  2  hours  credit  Mr.  Cochrane 

Fee  $20 

Soc.    Ec.    606— SEMINAR    IN    UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Dr.  Tolles 

Fee  $30 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ECONOMICS 

General  Courses  in  the  Field  of  Business  Administration 
and  Economics 
Econ.  301-2— PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  Dr.  McConnell 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $22.50 

Bus.  Ad.  401— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION Dr.  Marshall 
Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $22.50 
Bus.  Ad.  405— BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION                                      Dr.  Fisher 
First  semester,   3   hours  credit                                                              Fee  $22.50 
Bus.  Ad.  421— FARM  MANAGEMENT  AS  RELATED  TO  LONG  TERM 
CREDIT2  Mr.  Cole 
First  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 
Gov.   Ec.   402— THEORIES   UNDERLYING    GOVERNMENT   CONTROL 
OF  ECONOMIC  LIFE                                                             Dr.   Clemen 
Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 
Econ.  426— ECONOMIC  THOUGHT  BEFORE  1800                      Dr.  Correll 
Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 
Econ.  431-2— CORPORATION   FINANCE                                        Dr.    Stevens 
Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester                                            Fee  $30 
Econ.   439— THE   COMPETITIVE    SYSTEM                                  Dr.    Stevens 
First  semester,   3  hours  credit                                                                Fee  $30 
Econ.  441— INTRODUCTION  TO   INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 

First  semester,  V/2  hours  credit  Mr.  Wadleigh 

Fee  $15 

Econ.  501-2— MODERN  ECONOMIC  THEORIES  Dr.   Piquet 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $30 

Econ.  528— BUSINESS  CYCLES  Dr.  Mann 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Econ.    534— ECONOMIC    FOREIGN    RELATIONS     OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES  Dr.  Edminster 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Econ.  561— FOREIGN  PUBLIC  FINANCE  Dr.  Mann 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Econ.  601-2— SEMINAR  ON  FINANCIAL  POLICIES  OF  CORPORATIONS 

Dr.   Stevens 

Gov.  Ec.  506— ECONOMIC  ORDER  AND  STATE  ACTION  Dr.  Marshall 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Gov.  Ec.  540— STATE  AND  TRADE  Dr.  Stevens 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 


2Given   in  cooperation  with  the   Farm   Credit  Administration. 
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Gov.  Ec.  546— STATE  AND  POPULATION  Dr.  Ware 

Second  semester,  2  or  3  hours  credit  Fee  $20  or  $30 

Soc.  Ec.  521— LEADING  PROBLEMS  IN  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANC- 
ING Dr.  Husband 
First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Accounting 

Bus.  Ad.  331-2— PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING1 

Mr.  Rowe,  Dr.  Nielsen  and  Dr.  Robinson 
Two  semester  course,  both  halves  offered  each  semester, 

3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $22.50 

Bus.  Ad.  331-2C— PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING3 

Year  course,  2  hours  credit  per  semester       Mr.  Albright  and  Mr.  Nicholas 

Fee  $15 

Bus.  Ad.   333-4— SECOND   YEAR  ACCOUNTING1  Dr.   Nielsen 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $22.50 

Bus.  Ad.  431— ELEMENTARY   COST  ACCOUNTING1  Mr.   Koch 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $22.50 

Bus.  Ad.  432— INCOME  TAX  PROCEDURES1 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $22.50 

Bus.  Ad.  447— F.  C.  A.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  ACCOUNTING2 

First  semester,  2  hours  credit  Mr.  Eichelberger 

Fee  $15 
Bus.  Ad.  448— F.  C.  A.  FIELD  ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES2      Mr.  Kelly 
Second  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Bus.  Ad.  454— FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  CORPORATE  ACCOUNT- 
ING Mr.  Blough 
Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $22.50 
Bus.  Ad.  455— USE   OF  ELECTRIC  BOOKKEEPING  AND   ACCOUNT- 
ING EQUIPMENT  AS  AN  AID  TO  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE 
FIELDS   OF  ACCOUNTING,   STATISTICS   AND   PERSONNEL 
Second  semester,  2  hours  credit  Mr.  Allen 

Fee  $15 
Labor  Relations 

Econ.  473— LABOR  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  ORDER  Dr.  Peck 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Econ.  571— LABOR  MOVEMENTS  Mr.  Lauck 

First  semester,  3  to  6  hours  credit  Fee  $30  to  $60 
Econ.    572— MEDIATION,    ARBITRATION   AND   LABOR    DISPUTES 

Second  semester,  3  to  6  hours  credit  Mr.  Lapp 

.  Fee  $30  to  $60 

Gov.  Ec.  534—  STATE  AND  LABOR  Dr.  Lubin 

Second  semester,  3  to  6  hours  credit  Fee  $30  to  $60 

Econ.  613-4 — SEMINAR  IN  LABOR  RELATIONS  Dr.  Leiserson 

Year  course. 


aGiven  in  cooperation  with  Graduate  School,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2Given  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

3Given  in  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Money  and  Banking 
Econ.  485— INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  MONEY  AND  BANKING 
First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Dr.  White 

Fee  $30 
Econ.   517-8— THEORY   OF   MONEY   AND   BANKING 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Dr.  Upham  and  Dr.  Mann 

Fee  $30 
Econ.  523-4— FOREIGN  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  Dr.  Taylor 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $30 

Econ.    611-2— SEMINAR   IN    CURRENT   MONETARY    PROBLEMS 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Dr.  Pasvolsky 

Fee  $30 
Econ.   617— SEMINAR  IN   CENTRAL  BANKING  PROBLEMS 

First   semester,    3   hours   credit  Dr.    Goldenweiser 

Fee  $30 

Gov.   Ec.   531— THE   STATE   AND   BANKING  Dr.   Currie 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

National  Resources 
Na.  Res.  401— INTRODUCTORY  SURVEY  OF  RESOURCES  AND  THEIR 
UTILIZATION  Dr.  Baker 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Na.  Res.  403— POPULATION  PROSPECTS:    ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 

IMPLICATIONS  Dr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Lorimer 

First  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $20 

Na.  Res.  412— AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS        Dr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Stine 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

No.  Res.  422— FORESTY  ECONOMICS  Mr.  Kirkland 

Second  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $20 

Na.  Res.  432— WATER  RESOURCES  Dr.  Wolman 

Second  semester,  \l/2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Na.   Res.  471-2— ECONOMIC   GEOGRAPHY  Dr.   Reed 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $30 

Na.  Res.  512— NATIONAL  LAND  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES      Dr.  Gray 

Second  semester,   3   hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Na.  Res.  513— AGRICULTURE  PRICE-MAKING  FORCES  AND   PROC- 
ESSES Dr.  Stine 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Na.  Res.  521— FOREST  POLICY  Mr.   Sparhawk 

Second  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $20 

Na.  Res.  524 — FOREST  FINANCE  Mr.  Kirkland 

First  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $20 

Na.  Res.  581-2— ECONOMICS  OF  MINERALS  Dr.  Kiessling 

Year  course,  V/z  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $15 

Na.  Res.  584 — ECONOMICS  OF  POWER  Dr.  Kiessling  and  Mr.  Fitch 

Second  semester,  V/z  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Na.  Res.  604— INTEGRATION  SEMINAR  IN  NATIONAL  RESOURCES 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Dr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Clayton 

Fee  $30 
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Ec.  His.  405— HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  Dr.  Gray 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Statistics  and  Mathematics 

Math.  103-4— THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  STATISTICS 
Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Dr.  Aitchison 

Fee   $22.50 

Stat.   261-2— MATHEMATICAL   PREPARATION    FOR   STATISTICS1 
Year  course,  2  hours  credit  per  semester  Mr.  Winslow  and  Linder 

Fee  $15 
Stat.    361-2— INTRODUCTION    TO    STATISTICAL    METHODS1 

Two  semester  course,  both  halves  offered  Mr.  Stauber  and  Mr.  Ockey 

each  semester,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $22.50 

Stat.  363— ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  AND   CALCULATIONS3 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Mr.  Hansen 

Fee  $22.50 

Stat.  401— THE  USE  OF  STATISTICAL  METHODS  Dr.  Webb 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Stat.  402— APPLICATION  OF  STATISTICAL  TECHNIQUES      Dr.  Webb 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Stat.  418— STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS    Dr.  Myers 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit  Fee  $30 

Stat.   461— STATISTICAL   METHODS   APPLIED   TO    CENSUS   DATA3 

First  semester,  3  hours  credit  Dr.  Dedrick 

Fee  $22.50 

Stat.  463-4— LABOR  STATISTICS— A  QUANTITATIVE  APPROACH  TO 

LABOR  ECONOMICS4  Dr.  Perlman 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $22.50 

Stat.   551-2— ADVANCED   STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS1 

Year  course,  2  hours  credit  per  semester  Mr.  Purves  and  Mr.  Sturges 

Fee  $15 

Stat.  561-2— PRINCIPLES  OF  STATISTICAL  RESEARCH3  Dr.  Linder 

Year  course,  2  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $15 

AUXILIARY  COURSES 

English 

Eng.  209-10— ENGLISH  COMPOSITION        Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Hutcheson 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $22.50 

Eng.  209F— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ENGLISH  USAGE2  Miss  Mathis 

One  semester  course,  offered  both  semesters,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Eng.  211— GOVERNMENT  CORRESPONDENCE  Mr.   Barnett 

One  semester  course,  offered  both  semesters,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 
Eng.  211C— CENSUS  BUREAU  CORRESPONDENCE3  Mr.  Barnett 

Second  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 


aGiven  in  cooperation  with  Graduate  School,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
2Given  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
3Given  in  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 
4Given  in  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 
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Eng.  213F— SECRETARIAL  TRAINING2  Miss  Cook  and  Miss  Bird 

One  semester  course,  offered  both  semesters,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Speech  201— EXTEMPORANEOUS   SPEAKING  Mr.   Flemming 

One  semester  course,  offered  both  semesters,  2  hours  credit  Fee  $15 

Speech  201F— EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING  BEFORE  GROUPS2  Mr.  Rygh 
Second  semester,  2  hours  credit  Fee   $15 


Sociology 

Soc.  201— INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

First  semester,   3  hours  credit 
Soc.  204— PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MODERN  CITY 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit 

Philosophy 

Phil.  401— ETHICS 

First  semester,   3  hours  credit 
Soc.   Ec.  404— SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Second  semester,  3  hours  credit 


Dr.  McConnell 
Fee  $22.50 

Dr.  McConnell 
Fee  $22.50 


Dr.  Collier 
Fee  $30 

Dr.  Collier 
Fee  $30 


Modern  Foreign  Languages 

French    101-2— ELEMENTARY    FRENCH1  Dr.    Humphrey 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee   $22.50 

French  311-2— FRENCH  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  LITERATURE       Dr.  Correll 

Year  course,  V/2  to  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $15  to  $30 

German  101-2— ELEMENTARY  GERMAN1  Dr.  Leineweber 

Year  course,  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $22.50 

German  311-2— GERMAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  LITERATURE       Dr.  Correll 

Year  course,  V/2  to  3  hours  credit  per  semester  Fee  $15  to  $30 


xGiven  in  cooperation  with   Graduate  School,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
2Given  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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